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Sergeant  Harold  Russell  awoke  in  a  hospital  ward. 
His  hdiVids— both  hands— gone. 

And  he  knew  that  life,  for  him,  was  ended. 

★ 

‘How  could  he— a  helpless  wreck- 
return  to  his  fiancee? 

How  could  he  work?  Earn  a  living? 

Even  feed  himself? 

What  can  you  do  without  hands? 

★ 

He  wished  that  the  grenade  had  killed  him. 

He  wanted  only  death. 

★ 

But  from  the  hell  of  his  hospital  bed 
he  started  the  long,  uphill  climb 
to  spiritual  rehabilitation. 

Harold  Russell  found  Faith. 

He  made  life  work! 
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AS  the  “handicapped”  GI  in 
that  fine  post-war  film 
“The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,” 
Ex-Sgt.  Harold  Russell  is  not 
eastinsr  himself  in  a  hero's  mold. 
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under  the  “Old  Man's”  aegis  and 
say  *what  he  pleased  to  the  hun¬ 
gry  press — provided  his  informa¬ 
tion  didn’t  make  the  film  of  Mr. 
Goldwyn  appear  less  than  super¬ 
lative.  Mr.  Russell  approached 
his  task  obliquely,  speaking  for 
the  film  and  at  the  same  time 
joustipg  against  intolerance, 
which  had  troubled  him  increas¬ 
ingly  since  the  war's  epd. 

Today  he  is  happy  with  his 
work.  His  wife  and  two  young¬ 
sters  and  the  car  he  drives  and 
the  golf  clubs  and  typewriter  he 
uses  give  him  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction.  But  he  is  offering  no 
panaceas  for  defeating  disaster. 
He  is  convinced  simply  that  “it  is 
not  what  you  have  lost  but 
what  you  have  left  that  counts.” 

Mr.  Weiler  is  a  staff  merriber 
of  this  newspaper. 
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Russell  with  Victor  Rosen.  280  pp. 
New  York:  Creative  Age  Press.  $2.50. 

By  A.  H.  WEILER 

AS  the  “handicapped"  GI  in 
that  fine  post-war  film 
“The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,” 
Ex-Sgt.  Harold  Russell  is  not 
casting  himself  in  a  hero’s  mold. 
The  autobiography  of  the  ersIP 
while  paratrooper,  who  lost  his 
hands  when  a  faulty  explosive 
went  off  accidentally,  is  rather 
an  appeal  for  understanding  of 
the  plight  of  amputees  and  of  the 
work  of  those  who  gave  him 
helping  hands.  It  is  also  a  plea 
against  intolerance,  his  current 
full-time  vocation.  Mr.  Russell 
and  Victor  Rosen,  his  collabora¬ 
tor,  have  fashioned  a  simple, 
warm,  sometimes  humorous, 
sometimes  trenchant  report  on  a 
special  brand  of  courage. 

Since  courage  is  complex,  the 
author  is  prompt  in  observing 
that  his  enlistment  was  no  heroic 
gesture.  It  yfas,  in  the  main,  the 
end  result  of  an  innate  dislike  for 
an  unrewarding  job  in  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Mass.)  meat  market,  an 
imrequited  love  for  the  girl  who 
later  was  to  become  his  wife  and 
a- juvenile  yen  for  excitement  and 
glory.  The  courage  it  took  ,  to 
leave  Walter  Reed  Hospital  to 
face  the  “outside”  after  his 
tragedy  and  to  wear  the  unsightly 
but  .practical  “steel  hook”  pros¬ 
thetics — ^rather  than  the  less 
serviceable  “cosmetic”  false  hands 
— also  did  not  spring  full  bloom. 

Subtle  but  pertinent  teaching 
by  many  persons  did  it.  There 
was,  he  says,  the  compassionate 
advice  of  his  superiors  and,  spe¬ 
cially,  Charley  McGonegal,  an 
amputee  of  World  War  I,  who 
had  made  an  amputee  training 
film,  “Meet  McGonegal,”  which 
helped  dispel  the  specters  of  fear. 

AVING  become  Walter  Reed’s 
“hook”  virtuoso,  Russell  was 
tabbed  for  the  lead  in  “Diary  of  a 
Sergeant,”  the  World  War  H 
sequel  to  “Meet  McGonegal,”  and 
thus  came  into  Samuel  Goldwyn’s 
ken.  The  handless  sailor  he  por¬ 
trayed  in  “The  Best  Years”  was 
not  too  far  removed  from  the  ser¬ 
geant  who  had  graduated  from 
Walter  Reed. 

The  performance  won  him  two 
“Oscars,”  friends  (real  and  spuri¬ 
ous),  Goldwyn’s  gratitude,  the 
opportunity  to  tour  the  country 
under  the  “Old  Man’s”  aegis  and 
^y  what  he  pleased  to  the  hun¬ 
gry  press — provided  his  informa¬ 
tion  didn’t  make  the  film  of  Mr. 
Goldwyn  appear  less  than  super¬ 
lative.  Mr.  Russell  approached^ 
his  task  obliquely,  speaking  ff't 
the  film  and  at  the  same  t'me 
joustipg  against  intolerance, 
which  had  troubled  him  increas¬ 
ingly  since  the  war’s  epd. 

Today  he  is  happy  with  his 
work.  His  wife  and  two  young¬ 
sters  and  the  car  he  drives  and 
the  golf  clubs  sind  typewriter  he 
uses  give  him  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction.  But  he  is  offering  no 
panaceas  for  defeating  disaster. 
He  is  convinced  simply  that  “it  is 
not  what  you  have  lost  but 
what  you  have  left  that  counts.” 

Mr.  Weiler  is  a  staff  member 
of  this  newspaper. 
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Victory  in  My  Hands 


Part  One:  DISASTER 


We„  .......a 

It  took  me  a  while  before  I  realized  what  that  meant. 
At  first  the  pain  was  too  great.  The  wounds  in  my  chest 
and  belly  hurt.  A  burning,  twisting  pain,  not  sharp,  but 
steady,  unyielding.  And  the  ether  made  me  feel  terribly 
sick  to  my  stomach. 

I  felt  very  dry.  I  mumbled  something  and  a  blur  of 
white  loomed  up  out  of  the  haze.  I  felt  something  cold 
and  wet  and  wonderful  rubbed  across  my  lips.  I  sucked 
at  it  greedily.  Then  it  was  taken  away.  The  white  blur 
faded  back  into  the  shadows. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  my  arms.  For  the  first  time. 
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Their  ends  were  wapped  in  bandages.  They  were  pulled 
up  over  my  head  and  fastened  to  a  wooden  frame  above 
the  bed.  I  couldn’t  move  them.  I  could  hardly  move  my 
body  at  all.  It  made  me  think  of  the  days  before  I  went 
into  the  Army,  when  I  worked  in  the  market.  My  arms 
reminded  me  of  two  sides  of  beef  hanging  on  hooks. 

It  was  then  that  I  first  began  to  reahze  I  had  lost  my 
hands. 

For  a  couple  of  seconds  that  didn’t  register  fully.  It 
didn’t  mean  more  to  me  than  losing  a  tooth.  So  what? 
I  said  to  myself.  So  I  had  lost  my  hands. 

Then  it  hit  me. 

It  was  my  hunds  that  were  gone.  Those  things  at  the 
end  of  my  arms.  Those  things  with  five  fingers  on  them. 
They  hadn’t  been  much  to  look  at.  Quite  ugly,  in  fact, 
and  dirty  most  of  the  time. 

Suddenly  I  knew  how  useful  those  hands  had  been  to 
me.  I  had  always  taken  them  for  granted.  Like  my  eyes, 
legs,  ears,  tongue.  They  had  always  been  there  when  I 
needed  them,  ready  to  work.  If  I  wanted  to  cut  and 
weigh  a  piece  of  meat,  if  I  wanted  to  drive  a  golf  ball, 
if  I  wanted  to  write  a  letter  to  Rita  or  pull  the  ripcord 
of  a  parachute,  they  were  always  there  to  serve  me.  I 
never  had  to  ask.  Will  you  do  this  for  me?  They  were 
always  there,  by  my  side,  prepared,  willing,  unhesitat¬ 
ing,  obedient,  loyal.  A  pair  of  stout,  strong  friends,  not 
beautiful,  but  dependable. 

How  was  I  going  to  get  along  without  them? 

I  tried  not  to  think  about  them.  I  tried  to  concentrate 
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on  the  pain  in  my  chest  and  guts.  It  was  very 
sharp.  My  arms— or  what  was  left  of  them— weren’t  hurt¬ 
ing  very  much.  Just  a  small,  steady  stinging  like  when 
they  faU  asleep.  That  surprised  me.  I  thought  it  would 
be  much  more  painful,  losing  my  hands. 

But  I  kept  coming  back  to  my  hands.  I  couldn’t  get 
them  out  of  my  mind.  What  wonderful,  efficient  machines 
they  were.  Hands.  So  simple.  Just  some  bones,  muscles, 
nerves,  blood  vessels  and  skin.  Nothing  to  them,  really. 
And  yet,  how  valuable,  how  perfect,  how  cunningly 
contrived  to  do  so  many  marvelous  things.  Like  pitch¬ 
ing  a  ball  or  painting  a  picture  or  caressing  someone 
you  loved. 

I  thought  of  Rita.  Not  the  Rita  of  now.  Not  the  Rita 
of  the  flashing  brown  eyes,  the  quick  wit  and  even 
quicker  tongue.  Out  there,  somewhere  in  the  gloomy 
haze  beyond  the  foot  of  my  hospital  bed,  I  saw  a  Httle 
girl  with  soft  curls  and  a  gentle  smile.  She  was  sitting 
next  to  me  in  a  schoolroom.  Third  grade.  Long,  long 
ago. 

We  were  learning  to  draw.  There  was  a  red  bam  with 
a  cow  and  a  tree  in  front  of  it.  We  were  supposed  to 
copy  the  picture.  My  hands  kept  getting  tangled.  After 
a  long  time  I  managed  the  bam.  It  wasn’t  very  good. 
It  went  in  all  directions,  but  at  least  it  looked  something 
hke  a  bam.  The  cow  was  another  matter.  I  attacked  it 
from  the  rear— it  seemed  easier  that  way— and  after 
much  stmggle,  got  something  that  remotely  resembled 
legs,  tail  and  body.  But  head  and  horns  were  beyond 
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me.  My  hands  simply  refused  to  obey  my  brain.  Then 
I  heard  a  scornful  voice  saying,  ‘'That's  terrible!  You 
don't  know  anything  about  heads." 

It  was  the  girl  at  the  next  desk.  I  had  been  worship¬ 
ing  her  for  days,  ever  since  the  term  had  started.  But  I 
hadn't  dared  to  talk  to  her.  She  was  very,  very  pretty 
and  her  folks  were  much  richer  than  mine.  We  had  only 
one  thing  in  common:  her  name  was  Russell,  too. 

She  sat  down  beside  me.  Brisk.  Businesshke.  Very 
sure  of  herself.  And  yet  very  tender  and  desirable.  Even 
now,  after  twenty  years,  the  memory  of  her  body  next 
to  mine  sent  a  quiver  of  joy  and  pleasure  through  me 
that  momentarily  blotted  out  the  pain  and  despair. 

“Let  me  show  you  how,  stupid,"  she  said.  She  took 
my  hand  in  hers,  guided  it  over  the  paper.  I  could  still 
feel  it,  soft  and  cool  and  intimate,  touching  mine. 
Hands  .  .  . 

I  shut  my  eyes.  I  wanted  to  sleep.  I  was  tired.  Not 
just  physically,  but  that  deeper  weariness  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit.  Yet  I  couldn't  sleep.  My  eyes  refused  to 
remain  closed.  They  kept  opening,  kept  staring  at  those 
shapeless  white  blobs  that  had  been  a  pair  of  human 
hands  until  a  few  hours  ago.  The  whole  thing  was  in¬ 
credible,  unreal.  It  was  crazy.  It  couldn't  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Not  to  me.  It  was  just  a  bad  dream.  I'd  wake  up 
and  find  my  hands  where  they'd  always  been,  where 
they  belonged.  How  could  I  be  without  them?  There 
were  so  many  things  I  needed  them  for.  Small,  trivial 
things,  perhaps,  but  terribly  important.  Eating.  Brush- 
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ing  my  teeth.  Smoking  a  cigaret.  Running  my  fingers 
through  Rita’s  hair. 

They  were  gone,  and  yet  I  could  still  feel  them.  I 
could  still  feel  my  fingers.  They  were  tied  in  tight  knots. 
I  tried  to  pry  them  apart,  but  I  couldn’t.  I  told  myself 
it  was  impossible.  It  was  insane.  I  knew  my  hands  were 
gone.  Yet  the  more  I  tried  to  separate  my  imaginary 
fingers,  the  more  it  hurt.  And  I  couldn’t  stop  doing  it. 
Just  like  you  can’t  stop  touching  an  aching  tooth. 

Finally  I  dozed  off,  utterly  exhausted.  At  first,  only 
flat  blackness.  Then,  little  by  little,  it  faded  to  a  dirty, 
dead  gray.  I  could  feel  myself  moving  now,  diving 
through  a  sea  of  grimy  cotton.  It  filled  my  mouth,  got 
into  my  eyes,  smothered  me.  I  thrashed  about,  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  back  to  the  surface,  to  fresh  air.  But  how- 
could  I?  How  could  I  swim  without  hands?  I  floundered 
about  for  awhile,  helplessly  beating  against  that  posses¬ 
sive  gray  ocean  with  my  silly  stumps.  At  last,  defeated, 
I  gave  up  and  relaxed  and  let  myself  drift  downward, 
gently,  serenely.  It  felt  just  like  making  a  parachute 
jump  through  a  fleecy  fat  cloud.  Soft.  Cool.  White. 
Hanging  there  in  mid-air,  floating  lazily  toward  the 
earth  through  cotton-candy  clouds,  aU  silvery-pink,  that 
looked  good  enough  to  eat.  So  wonderful.  So  dehcious. 
Then* I  happened  to  glance  up  at  the  chute.  What  I  saw 
sent  a  cold  shiver  through  me. 

Instead  of  a  silken  canopy  billowing  voluptuously 
above  me,  an  enormous  clock  face  leered  down,  its 
gigantic  hands  spinning  about  madly.  Suddenly  I  real- 
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ized  I  wasn’t  drifting  dreamily  downward.  The  ground 
was  rushing  up  to  meet  me.  I  was  falhng  with  terrific 
speed.  I  reached  up  to  pull  on  the  suspension  lines  and 
slow  my  descent.  But  I  couldn’t  get  hold  of  them.  I  had 
no  hands. 

I  waited.  I  prayed.  I  watched— horrified,  but  fasci¬ 
nated— as  I  sped  down  toward  the  earth,  head  first.  I 
studied  it  almost  objectively,  trying  to  determine  the 
exact  spot  at  which  my  body  was  going  to  land  and 
wondering  whether  I  would  feel  any  pain  as  it  struck 
the  ground.  But  the  closer  I  got  the  stranger  seemed 
the  terrain.  This  wasn’t  the  sandy,  swampy  North  Caro¬ 
lina  wasteland  around  Camp  Mackall.  This  was  sea- 
coast.  Rugged,  rocky,  cliffy,  fretted  with  coves,  bays, 
inlets,  sprinkled  with  islands,  sailboats,  freighters,  fish¬ 
ing  smacks.  It  seemed  very  puzzling,  and  I  wondered 
what  I  was  doing  there.  How  had  I  gotten  there  from 
Mackall?  Surely  winddrift  couldn’t  have  carried  me  that 
far.  I  was  a  long  way  from  where  I  belonged.  And  yet, 
studying  it,  I  began  to  have  a  funny  feeling  that  I  really 
did  belong  there.  Its  very  unfamiliarity  seemed  famil¬ 
iar.  There  were  half -remembered  landmarks.  Church 
steeples.  The  silver  curve  of  railroad  tracks.  Dirt  roads 
winding  among  wooden  houses.  And  a  brown-and-yel- 
low  frame  house,  towering  above  its  neighbors,  much 
more  important  and  proud.  Suddenly  it  all  came  back 
to  me.  This  was  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  This  was 
where  I  was  bom. 

I  looked  up  again  to  check  my  clock-face  chute,  but 
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it  had  vanished.  Now  a  pair  of  great  hands  were  clasp¬ 
ing  me,  gently  bearing  me  down  to  earth,  carrying  me 
back  home  .  .  . 

It  was  as  though  I'd  never  been  away.  Nothing  had 
changed.  As  I  approached  the  house  a  huge  shaggy  dog 
galloped  to  meet  me.  He  snifiFed  at  me  and  then,  in  a 
flood  of  recognition,  he  began  barking,  kissing  me,  wag¬ 
ging  his  tail,  whimpering  with  joy.  I  reached  down  to 
pet  him.  But  I  couldn't.  All  I  could  do  was  wave  my 
stumps  at  him.  He  froze  in  his  tracks.  He  gazed  at  me, 
bewildered,  scared,  hurt.  I  had  tricked  and  betrayed 
him.  Then  he  began  backing  away  slowly,  growling. 
‘‘Bronco!  Bronco!  Come  to  me!"  I  called.  I  snapped  my 
fingers  at  him,  only  I  didn't  have  any  fingers,  and  the 
only  sound  I  produced  was  a  deafening  explosion.  He 
yelped  and  ran,  disappearing  under  the  porch. 

I  stood  there  and  watched  him  hide  from  me.  I  was 
stunned,  baffled.  I  was  ready  to  cry.  Then  I  felt  a  hand 
on  my  shoulder  and  a  gentle  voice  said,  “Now,  now, 
we're  not  hcked  yet,  Harry." 

It  was  father,  severe  and  solemn  in  his  blue  Sunday 
suit.  But  a  quiet  smile  crinkled  his  fine  features  and 
sensitive  mouth. 

I  didn't  say  anything.  I  held  up  my  stumps. 

He  smiled  again.  “The  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,"  he  said.  Then  he  lifted  me  to  his  shoulder  and 
carried  me  downtown  to  the  Western  Union  offlce 
which  he  managed.  The  hands  of  the  big  wall  clock 
were  whirling  about  wildly  and  the  telegraph  instru- 
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ments  were  chattering  Hke  monkeys.  Father  put  me  on 
his  lap  in  front  of  the  desk.  As  I  had  done  numberless 
times  before,  I  began  tapping  out  a  message  with  my 
stump:  “What  hath  God  wrought?’" 

He  hoisted  me  back  onto  his  shoulder  and  we  went 
out  into  the  street  together.  It  was  crowded  now  with 
people  singing,  cheering,  laughing,  dancing.  There  were 
flags  waving  and  bands  playing.  And  men  in  khaki  and 
blue  with  guns  on  their  shoulders  were  marching  through 
the  streets. 

Father  handed  me  a  large  tin  pan  and  a  stick.  I 
clutched  them  in  my  hands  and  began  pounding  them 
together  with  aU  my  might,  and  father  yelled  and 
shouted  like  mad.  Then,  abruptly,  I  stopped.  Why  did 
I  have  to  make  all  this  racket? 

“Don’t  ask  why,”  he  said.  “It  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  why.  Never  again  in  your  lifetime  will  you  see 
a  celebration  like  this,  my  boy.  There’U  never  be  an¬ 
other  war.” 

I  began  beating  the  pan  again  with,  even  more  force 
and  fury.  The  noise  was  terrific.  It  drowned  out  all  the 
cheering  and  singing,  the  music  of  the  bands,  the 
ordered  shufile  of  the  marching  feet.  All  I  could  hear 
was  that  steady,  imrelenting  bang!  bang!  bang!  bang! 
Everything  else  faded  away  into  the  misty  distance. 
All  that  remained  was  a  small  boy  beating  against  a 
tin  dish.  Only  the  dish  kept  getting  bigger  and  bigger. 
Now  it  wasn’t  a  dish  at  all.  It  was  a  wall.  No,  not  a 
wall.  A  door.  A  dark,  frowning  door.  And  I  was  pound- 
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ing  against  it  with  my  fists,  tiy^ing  to  get  it  open,  trying 
to  get  through  it.  Father  was  in  the  room  beyond, 
lying  in  bed,  sick.  But  a  white-clad  nurse  barred  my 
way.  From  inside  came  a  thin,  feeble  voice,  pleading  to 
be  allowed  to  see  me.  But  that  enormous  door  was  made 
of  stone.  I  wore  out  my  hands  against  the  door,  but  it 
never  opened  again. 

And  now  I  was  back  in  our  house,  which  was 
strangely  quiet.  Neither  I  nor  my  brothers,  Les  and 
Bob,  knew  why,  or  why  mother  wanted  us  to  spend  the 
day  with  neighbors.  But  I  obeyed  her.  I  took  them  by 
the  hand  and  led  them  down  the  street.  And  when  we 
returned  in  the  evening  she  was  pale  and  tired  and  her 
eyes  were  red.  She  took  us  in  her  arms  and  kissed  us 
and  asked  us  to  help  her  in  her  time  of  trouble. 

Suddenly,  I  felt  that  it  was  time  to  leave  North 
Sydney,  that  it  was  no  longer  home.  .  .  .  The  sun  was 
just  rising  as  we  marched  to  the  train,  mother,  Les,  Bob 
and  I.  I  walked  beside  her,  clutching  her  hand  in  mine, 
the  brilliant  sunhght  of  a  new  day  pouring  dowm  upon 
us,  bathing  us  in  its  radiance,  blinding  us.  Four  silhou¬ 
ettes,  a  woman  and  three  small  boys,  one  of  then!  grip¬ 
ping  her  hand  in  his.  I  could  see  them  now,  diminishing 
into  the  distance,  swallowed  up  by  the  sun’s  blazing 
glare.  And  as  I  stood  there  watching  them  vanish  into 
space  and  time,  I  saw  something  appear  in  the  burning 
sky  over  their  heads.  At  first  it  was  no  more  than  a  black 
dot,  but  it  grew  larger  and  larger  as  it  raced  toward 
me.  In  a  few  seconds  it  loomed  over  me  and  I  could  see 
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what  it  was:  a  pair  of  gigantic  hands,  a  monstrously 
large  one  and  a  smaller  one,  clasped  together.  A  hard, 
white  light  poured  from  them,  growing  brighter  and 
brighter,  blotting  out  the  sun’s  golden  splendor.  They 
swelled  frighteningly,  and  just  as  they  got  above  my 
head  there  was  a  shattering  crash  and  they  disinte¬ 
grated,  splattering  flames  and  fire  over  everything. 
Then  I  heard  a  deep  rumbling  roar  and  a  huge  loco¬ 
motive  came  rushing  down  on  me,  ugly  black  clouds 
belching  from  its  towering  smokestack,  burying  me  be¬ 
neath  a  sooty  blanket.  I  struggled  to  pierce  it,  but  the 
fiu*ther  I  pushed  through  it  the  darker  it  became.  The 
sun  had  disappeared.  There  was  no  light.  Only  dark¬ 
ness.  Only  night.  And  from  far  off  came  a  faint  lonely 
voice  that  whispered.  Now  you  are  without  eyes,  as 
well  as  hands.  I  was  exhausted.  I  couldn’t  fight  any 
more.  I  dropped  to  the  groimd.  Darkness  closed  in  upon 
me.  I  drifted  off  to  sleep  .  .  . 

When  I  woke,  the  hot  Jime  sunshine  was  flooding  the 
room.  For  several  moments  I  lay  there  bhnking,^Hnded, 
wondering  where  I  was  and  what  had  happened  to  me. 

A  husky  young  man  in  white  was  standing  beside 
me.  He  placed  his  hand  on  my  forehead.  He  looked 
like  a  wrestler,  but  his  touch  was  amazingly  soft  and 
gentle.  He  asked  me  how  I  felt.  I  just  stared  up  at  him 
and  grunted. 

He  brought  me  some  orange  juice.  I  took  a  few  sips 
of  it  through  a  bent  glass  straw.  It  tasted  fine  at  first. 
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Then  it  hit  my  stomach  like  a  hot  rock  and  came  rush¬ 
ing  up  again.  I  made  quite  a  mess.  It  was  awful,  having 
to  he  there  and  not  be  able  to  do  anything  about  it.  I 
felt  trapped  and  helpless.  I  felt  like  an  animal,  wallow¬ 
ing  in  my  own  vomit.  But  the  wardboy  was  fine.  He 
didn’t  complain.  He  just  fetched  soap,  water,  towels 
and  clean  sheets.  I  felt  stupid,  lying  there  like  an  inert, 
lifeless  hunk  of  flesh,  having  someone  else  wash  me, 
feeling  strange  hands  touch  the  intimate  parts  of  my 
body.  When  he  finished  he  closed  the  blinds  and  told 
me  to  sleep  some  more  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

I  was  still  very  tired  and  groggy  from  the  shock  and 
from  the  ether.  But  I  was  afraid  to  sleep.  I  was  afraid 
of  dreaming  again  about  the  past.  I  wanted  to  forget. 

Then  my  mind  turned  toward  the  future,  and  that 
was  even  worse.  I  dreaded  thinking  about  that.  I 
dreaded  having  to  ask  myself  those  inewtable  ques¬ 
tions.  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  I  would  have  to  ask 
them,  but  now  I  wanted  to  postpone  that  evil  day. 

If  only  I  could  remain  in  a  kind  of  state  of  suspen¬ 
sion,  halfway  between  sleeping  and  waking.  If  only  I 
could  keep  from  thinking,  from  remembering,  from 
looking  backward  or  forward.  But  my  brain  refused  to 
he  down  and  play  dead.  It  kept  on  wrestling  and  strug- 
ghng  with  the  past  hke  a  dog  won^dng  a  bone.  It 
wouldn’t  let  me  forget.  It  forced  me  to  unlock  the  dark, 
dusty  closets  of  memory  and  explore  their  depths. 

From  my  hospital-bed  reviewing  stand  I  watched 
thirty  years  march  past  me.  Those  early  ones  in  North 
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Sydney.  Then  Cambridge.  And  these  last  two  of  war 
and  the  Army.  What  had  they  added  up  to,  really? 
What  had  they  meant?  Those  were  questions  I  feared 
to  ask  myself.  I  knew  the  answers  to  them— I  had 
known  them  for  a  long  time— and  I  feared  to  put  them 
into  words. 

I  was  past  thirty  and  I  was  a  failure.  I  had  failed  at 
everything.  As  a  kid  in  Nova  Scotia  I  had  failed  to  make 
friends.  Nor  had  I  done  any  better  in  the  years  since 
then.  I  had  only  barely  squeaked  through  school.  I  had 
failed  to  win  a  scholarship  and  go  to  college  and  be¬ 
come  an  engineer.  So  I  had  had  to  go  to  work.  Perhaps 
I  had  some  small  success  there  with  the  chain-store 
company.  At  least,  I  had  made  a  little  progress— from 
grocery  store  dehvery  boy  to  counterman,  meat  cutter 
and  store  manager.  But  now  I  wondered  what  that 
progress  had  really  meant.  I  had  no  desire  or  intention 
of  ever  going  back  to  my  old  job.  So  what  did  I  have  to 
show,  actually,  for  my  ten  years  of  hard  work? 

And  Rita.  I  had  failed  there,  too.  For  twenty  years 
I  had  loved  and  worsliiped  her.  And  for  twenty  years 
I  had  never  dared  to  speak  my  piece.  I  had  stood  on 
the  sidelines,  hoping,  wishing,  dreaming,  while  Johnny 
Macpherson  and  Richard  Nixon  and  half  a  dozen  others 
had  rushed  her.  I  had  looked  on  helplessly  while  an¬ 
other  man  won  her.  I  hadn’t  lifted  a  finger  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Again,  failure. 

Then  the  war.  Pearl  Harbor.  I  had  made  a  rush  to 
the  recruiting  ofiBce.  I  had  told  myself  I  was  joining  up 
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because  it  was  the  patriotic  thing  to  do,  because  it  was 
mv  dut\\  \^er\*  noble.  \’er\'  impressive.  But  now  I  knew 
the  real  reason.  It  had  nothing  to  do  \^'ith  patriotism, 
with  dut\’.  I  had  enlisted  because  mv  whole  hfe  had 
been  a  failure  up  to  that  point.  Joining  the  Army  had 
given  me  a  glamorous  ahbi  for  running  away  from  a  job 
that  offered  httle,  a  girl  I  had  failed  to  win  and  a  life 
that  meant  nothing.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  be  a  quitter 
and  a  hero  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  all  clear  now.  I  had  been  Idddincr  mvself  alonsj 
for  years.  I  had  been  sweeping  the  dirt  under  the  carpet 
and  pretending  it  wasn’t  there.  But  now  I  had  come 
up  to  my  own  private  D-Day.  I  had  to  set  up  a  beach¬ 
head  on  reaht}'.  I  had  to  stop  kidding  myself.  Years 
before,  an  old  teacher  had  once  told  me,  ‘"Kid  yoiu 
father,  vour  mother,  your  brothers,  sisters,  friends, 
e\er\one— if  you  can.  But  there’s  one  person  it’s  bad 
business  to  Idd:  the  feUow  vou  see  when  vou  look  into 
the  mirror.”  I  was  looking  straight  into  the  mirror  now. 

Even  the  Armv  had  been  a  failure  for  me.  Oh,  I  had 
sot  alons  all  risht.  I  had  been  a  sood  soldier.  Indeed, 
I  had  even  enjoyed  it.  I  had  been  happier  in  the  service 
than  at  an\~thins  else  I  had  ever  done  before.  I  had 
gone  in  willinslv,  imder  mv  own  steam,  with  enthusi- 
asm  and  a  determination  to  like  it  and  make  sood  at  it. 
I  had  taken  all  the  punishment  of  infantry-  basic  without 
too  much  beefing.  It  had  been  tough  and  hard,  but  I 
hked  the  discipline,  the  rugged  life  of  physical  action, 
the  freedom  from  responsibiht}*.  Then  I  had  volun- 
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teered  for  the  paratroops  and  I  had  made  good  at  that, 
too.  Parachute  School  had  been  rough,  but  I  had  come 
through  it  fine.  I  had  become  a  real  soldier  at  last,  a 
chute-trooper.  For  the  first  time  in  my  existence  I 
had  felt  that  I  belonged,  that  I  had  a  real  place  in 
something,  that  I  was  doing  something  well. 

But  now  I  wondered  about  that,  too.  What  had  1 
been  doing  in  the  Army  actually?  Teaching  men  to 
destroy  bridges,  dams,  raihoads?  Teaching  men  to  kill? 
What  did  that  add  up  to  in  terms  of  a  lifetime?  What 
ultimate  purpose  would  that  serve?  Some  day  this  war 
must  end  and  then  what  good  would  that  skill  and 
knowledge  be  to  me?  So  I  had  done  a  good  job  as  a 
demolitions  instructor.  So  I  had  made  fifty-one  jumps. 
So  I  had  got  sergeant’s  stripes  and  become  a  rough, 
tough,  ugly  paratrooper.  So  what?  The  final  payoff  was 
still  the  same:  Failure.  I  could  see  now  that  all  this 
was  only  camouflage  to  hide  the  fact  that  I  had  failed 
in  everything  before  I  came  into  the  Army;  and  what 
I  had  accomphshed  in  the  service,  useful  as  it  might 
be  toward  the  immediate  ends  of  war,  was  wholly  nega¬ 
tive.  Once  the  shooting  was  over  I  would  have  to  go 
back  to  being  a  failure. 

And  now  this.  I  was  hcked  for  good.  What  few  small 
hopes  I  had  had  of  building  a  new  life  for  myself  were 
gone.  Who  could  have  any  use  for  a  man  without 
hands?  No  one  except,  perhaps,  a  side  show.  I  couldn’t 
even  wash  myself  or  smoke  a  cigaret  without  borrowing 
somebody’s  hands.  How  was  I  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
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earn  a  living  for  myself?  I  was  through.  There  was  no 
sense  kidding  myself.  This  was  the  final  failure. 

I  thought  of  the  old  proverb  about  the  devil  finding 
work  for  idle  hands.  I  wondered  what  he  would  find  for 
no  hands  to  do. 

Later  that  morning  the  ward  officer  looked  me  over 
and  changed  the  dressings  on  my  chest  and  belly.  “Tve 
got  some  good  news  for  you,”  he  said.  “Your  mother's 
flying  down.  She'll  be  here  today.  And  yom*  girl  friend 
phoned.”  He  paused,  waiting  for  me  to  say  something. 
But  I  didn’t  want  to  talk  about  Rita.  I  didn't  even  want 
to  think  about  her.  “She  said  for  you  not  to  worry.  This 
isn’t  going  to  make  any  difference.” 

I  still  didn’t  speak. 

He  gave  me  a  funny  look  and  said,  “Is  there  anything 
you  want?”  I  glanced  up  at  my  stumps.  “I'm  afraid 
that's  one  thing  we  can't  give  you.  But  we're  going  to 
replace  them  with  something  that  will  work  almost  as 
well.  It  could  be  a  lot  worse,  you  know.” 

“Yeah.  I  could  be  dead.” 

He  went  out.  I  lay  there,  alone,  staring  up  at  the 
ceiling,  past  those  things.  So  it  wasn’t  going  to  make 
any  difference  to  Rita?  That  was  a  laugh.  Maybe  it 
wasn't  going  to  make  any  difference  to  her.  But  it  was 
to  me.  I  wondered  if  she  had  any  idea  of  what  it  was 
like  to  be  without  hands.  Had  she  ever  seen  a  man 
without  them?  How  could  she  possibly  know  what  it 
meant,  what  it  really  meant?  How  could  she  know  what 
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it  meant  to  be  a  helpless  cripple,  to  be  fed,  kept  clean 
and  dressed,  to  have  someone  else  perform  all  those 
intimate  services  that  you  could  no  longer  do  for  your¬ 
self?  How  could  she  know? 

The  sunlight  slanted  through  the  Venetian  bhnds, 
striping  the  walls  with  bands  of  brownish  gray  and  pale 
yellow.  All  my  life  I  had  clung  to  the  comfortable  be¬ 
lief  that  things  always  adjusted  themselves  in  the  end. 
Now  I  wondered.  I  looked  up  at  what  was  left  of  my 
arms. 

Why  did  this  have  to  happen  to  me?  I  asked  myself. 

Mother  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  She  sailed  in,  kissed 
me  and  greeted  me  as  though  I  was  suffering  from 
nothing  worse  than  a  cold.  It  was  a  beautiful  act,  but 
I  knew  only  too  well  what  was  going  on  inside  her. 

We  chatted  aimlessly  for  awhile.  How  was  I  feeling? 
Did  I  have  any  pain?  Was  there  anything  I  wanted? 
I  didn’t  feel  much  like  talking.  It  took  too  much 
strength  and  effort  even  to  think.  Besides,  I  didn’t 
really  care.  The  only  thing  I  was  concerned  about  was 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  me. 

Finally  she  left  and  I  was  able  to  relax  a  little.  By 
this  time  I  was  pretty  worn  out.  My  eyes  were  heavy. 
I  fought  to  keep  them  open,  but  I  couldn’t.  Presently 
I  fell  asleep  again  .  .  . 

Now  I  was  standing  in  the  center  of  a  schoolyard. 
Around  me  milled  a  great  crowd  of  kids.  There  were 
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hundreds,  maybe  thousands  of  them,  howling  and  hol¬ 
lering.  An  enormous  man  towered  beside  me.  He  was 
wearing  a  uniform  that  was  sprinkled  all  over  with 
glittering  stars.  He  had  a  long  scroll  in  his  hands.  He 
was  reading  from  it.  All  about  me.  What  a  wonderful 
character  I  was.  A  model  pupil  and  a  fine  soldier. 
“Teacher’s  pet!  Teachers  pet!”  the  children  screamed. 
“Shame!  Shame!  Shame!” 

Suddenly,  a  great  silence  fell  as  a  handsome,  husky 
boy  strode  across  the  yard.  His  name  was  Bill  Dwyer. 
He  came  straight  to  me,  grabbed  my  arm,  twisted  it, 
forced  me  to  my  knees.  “Say  imcle!”  he  said. 

I  thought  he  was  going  to  rip  my  arm  oflF.  I  wriggled 
and  struggled,  but  he  only  tightened  his  hold  and 
finally  I  had  to  whisper,  “Uncle!” 

A  girl’s  voice  shrilled  out  over  the  laughter,  “Sissy! 
’Fraidycat!  Scared  to  fight!”  She  shoved  through  the 
crowd.  She  was  a  big  girl  with  hands  like  catchers’ 
mitts.  Her  name  was  Sadie  and  she  could  lick  any  boy 
except  Bill.  She  pushed  her  face  into  mine  and  said, 
“Well,  why  don’t  you  fight  him?” 

I  held  up  my  arms.  The  hands  were  gone. 

Everybody  laughed.  I  tinned  to  the  man  with  the 
stars,  but  he  had  disappeared. 

“You’re  yellow!”  Bill  said,  pulling  out  my  tie.  “Go  get 
him,  Sadie!” 

She  let  out  a  wild  whoop  of  joy  and  began  pummel- 
ing  me  with  all  her  might.  I  tried  to  beat  her  off  with 
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my  stumps,  but  she  swarmed  all  over  me.  The  others 
clapped  their  hands  and  yelled,  ‘‘Get  him,  Sadiel” 
Knock  him  down!  Kill  him!  Kill  him!’’ 

I  turned  and  ran.  Sadie,  Bill  and  the  crowd  were 
right  after  me.  But  I  kept  on  running  .  .  .  running  .  .  . 
running  .  .  . 

I  was  rushing  down  a  broad  avenue.  It  kept  getting 
narrower  and  narrower,  and  darker.  Presently  it  was 
pitch  black.  I  looked  up  to  see  what  happened  to  the 
sun.  I  discovered  that  now  I  was  running  down  a  long 
'  unlit  tunnel.  But  I  kept  on.  I  had  no  idea  where  it 
might  bring  me.  I  had  no  idea  where  it  ended,  if  it 
ended.  But  I  kept  on  because  I  had  to. 

I  must  have  been  running  for  hours.  Maybe  for  days. 
I  was  exhausted  and  ready  to  quit.  Then,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  I  saw  a  gleam  of  hght.  I  kept  on  running. 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  in  a  large  sunny  room.  It 
looked  quite  famihar.  I  studied  it  for  a  few  seconds. 
There  were  long  work-tables  running  up  and  down  it. 
There  was  a  lot  of  machinery  and  tools  scattered  about 
it.  It  was  the  machine-shop  at  Rindge  Technical  High 
School. 

I  walked  right  over  to  one  of  the  benches.  A  tow¬ 
headed,  handsome  boy  with  deep-set  eyes  and  a  firm 
chin  was  working  at  it.  He,  too,  seemed  familiar.  “My 
name  is  Russell,”  I  said. 

He  smiled  and  said,  “My  name  is  Russell.” 

For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  ribbing  me.  Then  I 
realized  he  was  serious,  so  I  laughed  and  he  laughed 
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also  and  I  said  my  first  name  was  Harold  and  he  said 
his  was  Charley.  There  was  a  big  calendar  on  the  wall 
over  his  head.  In  big  red  letters  it  said:  September  16, 
1930  .  . . 

It  was  the  beginning  of  my  second  year  at  Rindge. 
I  had  gone  there  because  I  wanted  to  become  an  aero¬ 
nautical  engineer.  I  had  been  bitten  by  the  airplane 
bug  after  Lindbergh  flew  the  Atlantic.  I  was  going  to 
win  a  scholarship  to  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  design  revolutionary  new  planes  that  would 
break  speed  and  altitude  records  aU  over  the  world.  It 
was  as  easy  as  aU  that. 

There  were  just  two  things  wrong  with  that  idea:  I 
was  terrible  at  math  and  science,  and  I  had  no  abihty 
with  my  hands. 

Charley  and  I  soon  became  close  friends.  Especially 
after  I  learnt  that  Rita  was  his  sister.  I  found  many 
reasons  for  dropping  around  to  his  house  at  night,  but 
they  all  added  up  to  one— Rita.  Not  that  she  paid  much 
attention  to  me.  We  hadn't  seen  each  other  for  seven 
years.  After  Merrill  she  had  gone  to  parochial  school 
and  I  to  Harvard  Grammar.  During  that  time  she  had 
made  many  new  friends  and  a  lot  of  them  were  boys. 
I  was  just  the  Boy  Next  Door  to  her,  her  kid  brother's 
pal.  Perhaps  she  was  fond  of  me  in  a  sisterly  sort  of 
way  and  perhaps  her  intuition  told  her  I  still  adored 
her.  I  don't  know  because  I  never  tried  to  find  out.  I 
was  poor.  I  couldn't  afford  to  take  her  to  shows  or  buy 
her  sodas  and  stuff.  I  had  two  left  feet  and  couldn't 
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dance.  All  I  could  talk  about  was  baseball,  golf  and  the 
meat  market  where  I  worked  part-time.  I  had  no  car. 
And  I  wasn’t  good-looking  like  Johnny  Macpherson  or 
dashing  like  Nixon. 

Even  if  I  could  have  worked  up  the  courage  to 
speak  my  piece,  I  knew  she  would  never  take  me  seri¬ 
ously.  She’d  probably  laugh  right  in  my  face.  How 
could  she  do  anything  else?  What  did  I  have  to  offer? 
No  money.  No  future.  No  background.  I  was  just  a 
great  big  clumsy  lout  with  no  brains,  no  beauty  and  no 
bankroll.  I  was  the  Great  American  Jerk. 

Occasionally,  very  occasionally,  when  I  could  scrape 
together  a  dollar,  I’d  take  her  to  a  movie.  The  first  time 
I  borrowed  Les’s  overcoat  to  look  a  little  presentable. 
It  was  about  two  sizes  too  small.  It  reached  only  just 
above  my  knees  and  my  hands  stuck  out  of  the  sleeves 
like  a  couple  of  claws.  By  the  time  I  got  to  Rita’s  I  was 
quite  nervous  and  self-conscious  about  it,  and  I  could 
tell  from  the  look  in  her  eyes  that  she  thought  I  looked 
ridiculous,  too.  But  she  said  nothing. 

On  the  way  to  the  theater  I  could  feel  her  staring 
at  that  silly  coat.  I  became  even  more  embarrassed. 
There  was  a  package  of  matches  in  one  of  the  pockets 
and  I  began  fiddling  around  with  them  with  my  hand. 
Presently  Rita  began  sniffing  suspiciously.  “Harold,”  she 
said,  “I  smell  something  funny.”  I  glanced  down.  A 
column  of  smoke  trickled  up  from  my  coat  pocket.  I 
had  set  fire  to  it. 

I  kept  seeing  her  on  and  off  like  that  for  awhile. 
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Finally,  however,  I  got  tired  of  playing  on  the  scrub 
team.  I  decided  I  must  do  something  to  make  her  stop 
taking  me  for  granted.  The  question  was.  What  could 
Ido? 

I  wrestled  with  the  problem  for  weeks.  Then  one  day 
I  got  an  idea.  Why  not  ask  someone  who  had  experi¬ 
ence  at  that  kind  of  thing?  I  had  a  perfect  adviser  right 
at  hand,  my  mother  s  brother,  Wilfred  Croucher. 

Uncle  Wilf— or,  as  he  was  better  known.  Uncle  Wolf 
—was  the  oflScial  black  sheep  of  the  family.  Actually, 
though,  he  was  only  a  slightly  gray  sheep.  He  had 
poked  into  all  the  far-off  comers  of  the  earth  as  re¬ 
porter,  war  correspondent,  press  agent,  telegrapher  and 
soldier.  In  the  course  of  it  he  had  accumulated  a  small 
mountain  of  adventures,  friends,  love  affairs  and  debts. 
Especially  the  last  two. 

I  decided  to  seek  his  advice.  I  told  him  about  my 
troubles  with  Rita.  He  thought  it  over  for  a  moment 
or  two  and  then  said,  “Ignore  her,  Harry.  Stop  seeing 
her.  Play  hard  to  get.  Women  are  only  children  at 
heart.  What  they  canT  get  they  want.  The  only  reason 
Eve  wanted  the  apple  was  because  she  couldn’t  get  it.” 

“Rita  doesn’t  even  know  I’m  alive,”  I  said.  “If  she 
didn’t  hear  from  me  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
next,  she  wouldn’t  even  know  it.” 

“Don’t  let  her  fool  you,  Harry.  She  knows  perfectly 
well  you’re  there  and  she  wants  you  to  keep  on  being 
there.  Every  woman  likes  to  have  men  buzzing  around 
her.  Flatters  them.  And  it’s  good  for  business.  Competi- 
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tion,  you  know.  They  like  to  play  us  oJBF  against  each 
other.  Well,  the  trick  is  not  to  let  them.  Tell  them  to 
go  to  hell.  In  a  charming  way,  of  course.  Then  they’ll 
be  crazy  for  you.” 

I  didn’t  believe  it,  but  I  thought  I’d  try  it  anyway. 
I  didn’t  go  near  Rita  for  a  month.  I  saw  Charley  at 
school  every  day  and  I  half-hoped  he  might  bring  me 
some  message  from  his  sister.  But  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  I  might  as  well  be  dead. 

Even  Uncle  Wolf  had  to  admit  he’d  never  heard  of 

anything  like  that.  We  held  another  coimcil  of  war  and 

he  decided  we’d  have  to  change  our  tack  altogether. 

Instead  of  ignoring  her,  we’d  have  to  impress  her.  But 

that  raised  difficulties.  It  would  take  money,  of  which 

commodity  I  had  very  little.  But  Wolf  came  up  with 
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an  idea,  a  startling  idea. 

“We’re  going  to  do  something  for  her  that  no  one 
else  could  possibly  do,”  he  said.  “We’re  going  to  take 
her  aboard  a  battleship.” 

“A  battleship—?!!  But— why?” 

“Has  she  ever  been  on  one?” 

‘Well,  no.  That  is,  I  suppose  not.” 

“There!  It’s  the  perfect  solution  to  your  problem.” 

I  was  still  a  trifle  bewildered.  Perhaps  Rita  might  not 
be  interested  in  battleships.  He  brushed  that  aside 
lightly.  Everyone  was  interested  in  battleships.  And  as 
for  the  problem  of  getting  on  one,  there  simply  wasn’t 
any  problem  at  aU.  At  that  very  moment  a  British 
dreadnaught  was  visiting  Boston.  What  could  be  sim- 
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pier  than  for  him  to  take  us  aboard  her?  He  was  a 
Canadian  citizen,  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George  V. 
Anyway,  I  wasn’t  to  worry  about  how  we’d  get  on 
board  her.  My  only  concern  was  to  get  Rita  to  come 
with  us. 

Her  first  reaction  was  not  exactly  promising.  Who 
wanted  to  go  and  see  a  lot  of  cannons  and  stuff?  That 
didn’t  sound  hke  fun. 

By  this  time  I  was  determined  to  get  her  aboard  the 
battleship  at  all  costs.  I  plimged  recklessly.  I  told  her 
the  captain  had  invited  us  to  tea. 

That  did  it.  She  accepted  eagerly. 

That  left  only  one  small  detail  to  be  accounted  for; 
how  to  get  us  invited  to  tea. 

Even  my  Uncle  Wolf  was  stopped  by  that  one.  But 
only  for  a  moment.  He  pondered  it  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  told  me  to  relax,  everything  was  going  to  be  all 
right. 

The  next  afternoon  we  went  down  to  the  dock  where 
the  ship  was  moored.  A  large,  menacing  sign  confronted 
us  at  the  foot  of  the  gangplank:  No  visitors  permitted 
on  board  without  authorization. 

My  heart  sank.  That  finished  us. 

But  I  reckoned  without  Wolf.  He  sauntered  up  to 
the  gang-plank  and  started  up  it,  completely  ignoring 
the  Royal  Marine  sentry  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  guard 
roared  at  him,  of  comse,  and  asked  him  where  he 
thought  he  was  going. 

“Why,  on  board  the  ship,”  Wolf  said. 
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‘‘And  who  says  so?” 

“I  do.” 

“And  who  may  you  be?” 

Wolf  smiled  tolerantly  and  whipped  a  card  out  of  his 
wallet.  “Croucher  of  the  A.P.,”  he  said  with  grandeur 
and  quiet  dignity.  He  hadn't  worked  for  the  Associated 
Press  for  years,  but  that  was  a  petty  detail.  His  wallet 
was  crammed  with  press  cards  from  a  dozen  big  news¬ 
papers  and  all  the  wire  services.  Combined  with  his 
cheerful  cheek  they  helped  to  get  him  in  anywhere. 

The  sentry  snapped  to  attention  and  let  us  pass.  The 
Officer  of  the  Deck  received  us  and  immediately 
escorted  us  to  the  captain  who  welcomed  us  with  great 
warmth.  He  asked  Wolf  if  we  would  do  him  the  honor 
of  inspecting  his  ship  and  Wolf  graciously  agreed.  I 
was  still  worrying,  though,  because  I  could  feel  Rita's 
eyes  burning  into  me  and  I  could  hear  her  unspoken 
question,  “When  are  we  going  to  have  tea?”  I  was 
wondering  how  Uncle  Wolf  was  going  to  manage  that, 
if  he  was  going  to  manage  it  at  all. 

Just  as  the  captain  was  about  to  turn  us  over  to  one 
of  his  officers  who  was  going  to  escort  us  through  the 
ship  Wolf  pulled  out  his  watch.  He  had  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  it  so  we  came  aboard  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
captain  took  the  hint.  He  invited  us  to  have  tea  after 
we'd  made  the  “Grand  Tour.”  After  all,  the  British 
Navy  could  hardly  afford  to  let  the  Associated  Press 
go  away  hungry. 

Wolf  was  right.  The  visit  to  the  battleship  did  im- 
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press  Rita.  Only  it  was  my  Uncle  Wolf  she  was  im¬ 
pressed  with,  not  me. 

That  made  Wolf  more  determined  than  ever  to 
conquer  her  for  me.  This,  he  said,  was  the  first  time  a 
woman  had  ever  resisted  him.  He  decided  I  was  to 
take  her  to  the  Junior  Prom  in  May. 

I  was  appalled.  There  were  two  very  good  reasons 
why  I  couldn’t  do  it— I  didn’t  have  the  money  and  she 
wouldn’t  accept.  Besides,  I  didn’t  know  how  to  dance. 

He  waved  aside  my  objections.  All  I  had  to  worry 
about  was  getting  Rita  to  accept  my  invitation.  He’d 
take  care  of  the  money  and  the  dancing.  He’d  teach  me 
personally  how  to  dance. 

Egged  on  by  Wolf,  I  finally  screwed  up  my  courage 
and  asked  Rita  to  go  to  the  Prom  with  me.  To  my  utter 
amazement  and  confusion,  she  said  yes. 

I  wasn’t  exactly  happy  about  it.  I  looked  forward  to 
being  with  Rita  naturally,  but  I  was  worried  and  uncer¬ 
tain  about  myself.  I  had  never  been  to  a  dance  before. 
Then  there  was  the  problem  of  evening  clothes.  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  buy  a  tuxedo.  But  Uncle  Wolf  had 
the  answer  to  that,  too.  I  could  wear  his.  It  had  been 
made  for  him,  so  he  said,  by  the  finest  tailor  in  Eng¬ 
land.  ‘'The  Aga  Khan  has  all  his  clothes  made  by  him,” 
he  told  me.  I  still  had  painful  memories  of  a  borrowed 
overcoat,  but  I  didn’t  have  much  choice.  My  imcle  was 
a  small,  thin,  dapper  grasshopper  of  a  man.  I  was  only 
14  then,  but  I  was  big  and  husky.  By  holding  my  breath, 
and  leaving  the  coat  unbuttoned  and  hoping  for  the 
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best,  I  managed  to  squeeze  inside  Wolf's  tuxedo.  As  for 
the  dancing,  he  kept  assuring  me  there  was  nothing  to 
it,  in  no  time  at  all  he'd  teach  me  to  dance  as  well  as 
Fred  Astaire. 

My  one,  and  only,  lesson  took  place  the  night  before 
the  Prom.  Wolf  may  have  been  a  good  dancer  himself, 
but  as  a  teacher  he  left  something  to  be  desired.  Not 
that  I  could  boast  about  being  a  bright  pupil.  My  feet 
had  a  peculiar  way  of  getting  tangled  up  with  each 
other  and  I  utterly  lacked  any  sense  of  rhythm.  Every¬ 
thing  sounded  exactly  the  same  to  me.  And  the  only 
step  Wolf  knew  was  the  fox- trot. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  asked  me  what 
Td  done  about  flowers. 

That  hadn't  occurred  to  me,  but  I  supposed  Td  send 
Rita  a  dozen  American  Beauties. 

‘‘American  Beauties?"  he  said.  “Where  do  you  think 
you’re  going— to  a  fimeral?" 

He  volunteered  to  handle  the  floral  arrangements  for 
me.  He  would  even  write  the  card  to  go  with  the 
corsage. 

I  suppose  I  should  have  known  better.  When  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rita’s  that  evening  she  greeted  me  with  a  bleak 
smile.  She  handed  me  a  small  white  card.  I  read  it  and 
blushed.  It  said:  “I  would  pillow  my  weary  head  where 
you  pin  these  fragrant  buds." 

“All  I  can  say  is,”  Rita  said  coldly,  pointing  to  the 
gardenias  pinned  to  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  “you’d 
better  not  try." 
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There  were  more  troubles  waiting  for  me  at  the 
Prom.  The  starched  front  of  Uncle  WolTs  dress  shirt 
ripped  loose  as  soon  as  I  started  dancing  and  I  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  struggling  to  keep  it  from  flying 
into  Rita’s  face.  Then  we  were  passed  down  the  re¬ 
ceiving  line  as  ‘‘Mr.  and  Miss  Russell,”  and  everyone 
naturally  assumed  we  were  brother  and  sister.  That 
made  me  quite  miserable  because  everyone  gave  me  a 
fishy  look  that  seemed  to  say,  “So  you  couldn’t  find  a 
girl  who’d  go  with  you?  You  had  to  bring  your  sister!” 

Thanks  to  Wolf,  the  only  step  I  knew  at  all  was  the 
fox-trot.  I  had  no  idea  you  danced  a  waltz,  tango  or 
rumba  differently.  I  just  plowed  through  them  all  with 
the  same  grim  determination.  It  did  puzzle  me  a  bit 
why  our  movements  didn’t  quite  jibe  with  the  music, 
but  I  simply  ignored  it  and  went  right  on.  Nor  did  we 
miss  a  dance.  The  way  I  figured  it,  you  went  to  a  dance 
to  dance  and  even  if  I  wasn’t  enjoying  it,  I  felt  that  I 
was  expected  to  keep  dancing  until  the  musicians  went 
home. 

I  walked  Rita  home  and  she  thanked  me  pohtely  and 
told  me  she’d  had  a  wonderful  time.  That  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  greatest  lie  in  the  entire  history  of  perjury, 
but  I  tried  hard  to  believe  it.  She  held  out  her  Hps  and 
I  gave  her  a  discreet  little  peck  and  went  on  my  way. 
As  soon  as  I  got  home  I  went  to  bed.  I  was  very  tired. 
Tired  and  discouraged.  All  the  effort  and  planning,  all 
the  hoping  and  dreaming  that  had  gone  into  this  night 
had  been  wasted. 
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It  wasn’t  until  the  third  day  in  the  hospital  that  I 
began  eating  again.  Food  had  always  been  fun  to  me. 
Now  it  was  just  work.  It  took  me  awhile  to  find  out 
why.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  because  I  had  lost  my 
appetite,  but  that  wasn’t  the  reason  at  all.  Indeed,  I 
was  hungry  most  of  the  time  and  I  looked  forward  to 
chow  time.  It  wasn’t  until  the  wardboy  began  shoving 
the  food  into  my  face  that  I’d  lose  all  desire  to  eat.  It 
was  having  someone  feed  me  like  a  helpless  baby  that 
did  it.  It  turned  eating  into  a  dull  mechanical  operation 
like  stoking  a  furnace. 

The  same  with  smoking.  Having  someone  stick  a 
cigaret  in  my  mouth,  light  it  for  me,  knock  off  the  ashes 
for  me  and  put  it  back  between  my  lips  stole  aU  the 
pleasure. 

It  was  those  things,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
made  me  understand  what  I  was  up  against.  Having 
to  depend  on  another  pair  of  hands  to  brush  my  teeth, 
blow  my  nose,  smoke,  eat,  comb  my  hair  made  me 
realize  that  I  was  crippled  for  keeps.  I  might  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains  of  food,  but  I’d  starve  to  death 
if  there  was  no  one  to  feed  me.  I’d  perish  of  thirst 
unless  there  was  someone  to  lift  a  cup  of  water  to 
my  lips. 

Why  did  this  have  to  happen  to  me?  AU  my  life  I 
had  stood  on  my  own  feet.  Maybe  I  had  never  made  a 
big  splash  in  the  world.  I  had  never  made  big  money 
or  held  important  jobs.  But  at  least  I  had  always  man¬ 
aged  by  myself.  I  had  never  had  to  lean  on  anyone.  I 
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had  always  insisted  on  doing  things  for  myself.  I 
wouldn’t  even  let  a  barber  shave  me;  it  gave  me  a 
clammy  feeling  to  feel  another  man’s  hands  touching 
my  face.  Now  I  had  to  depend  on  others  not  only  to 
shave  me,  but  to  wash  me,  dress  me,  feed  me  every 
day  of  my  life. 

I  was  scared.  It  wasn’t  just  that  I  was  faced  with  a 
tough  problem.  God  knows,  I  had  had  plenty  of  those. 
What  frightened  me  was  that  I  was  confronted  by 
something  I  just  didn’t  know  how  to  begin  to  handle. 
It  was  hke  being  set  adrift  in  a  rowboat  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean.  There  was  no  way  of  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  steer  and  no  hope  of  ever  making  a  land¬ 
fall.  Plus  a  terrible  feehng  of  being  aU  alone. 

But  the  thing  that  terrified  me  most  was  the  purely 
practical,  everyday  problem  of  earning  a  Hving.  Ever 
since  I  was  ten  I’d  been  working.  I  had  been  gardener, 
errand  boy,  car  washer,  newsboy,  meat  cutter,  coimter- 
man,  market  manager.  I  hadn’t  been  a  shining  success 
at  any  of  them,  but  at  least  I  had  gotten  by.  That  was 
much  more  than  I  could  do  now.  I  couldn’t  even  sell 
newspapers  now.  Or  work  as  a  delivery  boy  in  the 
grocery  store. 

That  had  been  a  wonderful  job,  looking  back  at  it 
now.  Maybe  it  hadn’t  paid  a  lot— only  two  dollars  a 
week  plus  tips— but  I  had  been  given  a  shiny  red  bike 
to  make  defiveries.  I  felt  hke  a  real  big  shot  roUing 
around  Cambridge  on  it.  I  hked  to  show  off  in  front  of 
all  my  pals  and  let  them  see  what  a  great  trick  rider  I 
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was.  One  day  I  came  tearing  past  them  without  holding 
the  handlebars.  “Look,  ma,  no  hands!”  I  shouted.  Only 
I  neglected  to  notice  a  large  rock  lying  in  the  street. 

I  worked  there  afternoons  and  all  day  Saturdays. 
After  a  few  months  I  found  myself  becoming  interested 
in  the  meat  department.  Perhaps  it  was  because  Jeff 
Butler,  who  was  in  charge  of  it,  took  a  hking  to  me.  I 
was  about  the  only  human  being  he  hked.  He  was  surly 
to  everyone  and  particularly  to  his  customers,  whom  he 
regarded  as  so  many  penny-pinching  parasites.  But  he 
knew  the  meat  business,  and  the  company,  as  well  as 
our  trade,  put  up  with  his  antic  ways.  For  some  mys¬ 
terious  reason  he  liked  me  and  started  to  break  me 
into  meats. 

I  had  always  thought  of  the  butcher  business  as  being 
comparatively  simple.  All  you  did  was  skin  an  animal, 
cut  up  its  carcass  and  sell  the  pieces  at  so  much  a 
pmmd.  I  soon  found  out  there  was  much  more  to  it. 
Our  stock  came  from  the  company’s  central  warehouse 
in  downtown  Boston.  It  came  aheady  broken  down 
into  loins,  ribs,  chuck,  hips  and  rounds,  instead  of  being 
in  what  was  known  as  the  ‘liinds”— the  whole  animal 
from  fore  to  hindquarters.  My  first  job  was  “trimming” 
off  the  remnants  of  meat  from  the  bones  after  the  main 
cuts  had  been  sliced  off.  These  scraps  had  considerable 
commercial  value,  since  they  were  groimd  up  with  suet 
and  chuck  meat  to  make  hamburger,  which  formed  the 
largest  single  source  of  profit  in  the  meat  market. 

I  did  a  great  many  other  tasks,  too,  dming  those 
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apprentice  days,  some  of  them  messy  and  impleasant, 
such  as  scrubbing  out  the  garbage  pails  or  setting 
the  brine  for  corned  beef.  Gradually  I  progressed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  pretty  soon  Jeff  had  me  learning  how  to  cut 
stew  meat,  cube  steaks  and  chuck  and  how  to  grind 
hambiu*ger,  which  was  an  art  all  by  itself.  Jugghng  the 
proportion  of  real  meat  to  fat  and  scraps  took  training 
and  skill.  If  there  was  too  much  of  the  latter,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  kicked.  And  if  there  was  too  much  of  the  former, 
the  front  office  kicked. 

Meantime  I  had  finished  high  school  in  June  1933. 
I  had  long  since  given  up  my  ambition  of  becoming  an 
engineer  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  go  to  coUege.  I  was 
big  and  strong  enough  to  go  to  work  full-time  and  earn 
my  living. 

But  the  Depression  was  going  fuU  blast  and  jobs  were 
scarce,  and  when  I  was  offered  a  full-time  job  in  the 
market  I'd  been  working  for,  I  accepted  eagerly.  I 
worked  as  an  order  boy,  which  meant  I  was  dehvering 
orders,  working  on  the  coimter  and  continuing  with 
my  apprenticeship  as  a  meat-cutter.  I  was  paid  the 
legal  NBA  minimum,  which  was  $15  a  week.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  job,  but  I  was  happy  and  proud  to  have  it. 
Most  of  my  classmates  were  still  hunting  for  work. 
Every  Saturday  night  I  had  money  in  my  pockets— 
more  than  I'd  ever  had  at  one  time  before— and  I  felt 
like  a  big  wheel. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  had  to  learn,  as  an  appren¬ 
tice,  was  the  operation  of  the  P.C.,  which  was  chain 
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store  slang  for  the  percentage  of  profits  each  store  in 
the  chain  was  expected  to  yield.  Every  moment  of  every 
working  day,  every  working  day  of  the  month  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  maintaining  and  increasing  it.  From  the  minute 
we  opened  to  the  minute  we  closed  each  day  We  were 
constantly  reminded  of  it.  The  store  manager  kept  tell¬ 
ing  us,  “Keep  up  the  P.C.!'’  The  meat-cutter  kept  telling 
us,  “Keep  up  the  P.C.!’'  There  were  posters  in  the 
back  room  warning  us  to  “Keep  up  the  P.C.!”  And  the 
front  office  bombarded  us  with  bulletins  and  pamphlets 
and  company  letters,  all  of  which  added  up  to  “Keep 
up  the  P.C.!”  Those  two  simple  characters,  P  and  C, 
when  put  together  formed  the  bane  of  every  manager  s 
existence.  They  were  especially  rough  on  everyone 
working  in  the  meat  department  since  the  biggest  por¬ 
tion  of  profits  always  came  from  there.  In  our  company 
the  P.C.  was  set  at  21.  That  meant  that  every  store  in 
the  chain  had  to  earn  a  minimum  gross  profit  of  21  per 
cent  on  every  sale. 

That  sounded  easy,  perhaps,  but  it  wasn’t.  Especially 
during  Depression  days.  We  were  under  steady,  relent¬ 
less  pressure.  It  wasn’t  simply  a  matter  of  keeping  the 
P.C.  from  slipping  below  the  magic  21.  God  knows, 
that  was  bad  enough.  But  there  were  over  700  units  in 
our  chain  and  each  was  played  off  against  the  other 
like  so  many  baseball  clubs.  Managers  were  constantly 
being  exhorted  to  beat  the  record  made  by  So-and-So 
last  week  or  being  asked  why  they  had  let  their  store 
shp  from  21.8  to  21.6.  There  was  a  bulletin  board  in 
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every  store  on  which  the  weekly  standings  of  each  unit 
in  each  district  was  posted,  together  with  the  standings 
of  each  district  in  the  chain.  And  in  case  any  of  us 
might  forget  or  ignore  these  urgings,  there  were  posters 
warning  us,  ‘‘Small  leaks  sink  big  ships”  and,  “For  want 
of  a  nail,  the  kingdom  was  lost”  and,  “P.C.  .  .  .  more 
Pleased  Customers  mean  higher  Per  Centages!” 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  us  to  come  to  feel  that  our 
very  existence  depended  on  the  rise  or  faU  of  the  P.C. 
and  that  anything  that  would  help  keep  it  up  was 
justified.  Morahty,  ethics,  honesty  be  damned.  We  had 
to  protect  our  jobs.  Of  course  the  company  never  en¬ 
couraged  or  even  suggested  that  we  shave  weights  and 
add  items  incorrectly.  On  the  contrary,  it  kept  telling 
us  that  we  must  give  the  very  best  of  service.  “Yours 
is  a  position  of  trust,”  it  would  inform  us.  “Your  rela¬ 
tionship  to  your  chents  is  akin  to  that  of  a  doctor  to  his 
patients.”  Nevertheless,  we  continued  to  practise  our 
shady  tricks  in  order  to  squeeze  out  a  few  extra  pennies 
that  would  help  swell  the  weekly  gross,  boost  the  P.C. 
a  few  percentage  points  and  help  us  hold  our  jobs  for 
another  week.  It  was  a  standard  gag  that  store  man¬ 
agers  interviewing  job  applicants  would  ask  them  how 
many  ounces  in  a  pound  and  if  the  answer  was  sixteen, 
they  were  never  hired. 

There  were  any  munber  of  ways  to  gull  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  customer.  The  chicken  switch,  for  instance.  A  woman 
would  buy  a  five-pound  bird.  She’d  pick  one  out  care¬ 
fully,  feel  it,  have  it  weighed.  Then  the  counterman 
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would  ask  if  she  wanted  it  cut  up  and  dressed.  Almost 
invariably  she  did,  so  he’d  send  it  into  the  back  room 
where  the  meat-cutter  promptly  substituted  a  four-and- 
one-half-pound  chicken  and  the  extra  half  pound,  for 
which  the  customer  had  paid,  helped  boost  the  P.C. 
another  notch. 

On  Mondays  we’d  clean  house  and  unload  all  the 
‘"tired”  meat  that  had  accumulated  on  the  shelves  over 
the  week-end.  Actually,  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
this  faded  and  shopworn  meat,  but  to  get  rid  of  it  we’d 
run  Monday  specials.  Usually  it  would  be  some  kind  of 
poultry.  We’d  attach  a  httle  identification  tag  to  each 
bird’s  leg.  One  would  be  called  Dorothy,  another  Hen¬ 
rietta,  another  AHce  and  so  on  and  there’d  be  a  chart 
over  the  meat-block  with  the  name  and  weight  of  each. 
As  soon  as  a  coimteiman  sold  one  he’d  yell  to  the  meat- 
cutter,  “Cut  up'  Dorothy!”  or,  “Henrietta— dressed!” 
The  meat-cutter  would  then  consult  the  chart  and 
switch  a  bird  weighing  a  quarter  or  half  pound  less.  One 
Monday  we  sold  Henrietta  no  less  than  forty-seven  times. 

It  was  a  practically  foolproof  trick.  Only  once  in  a 
very  great  while  a  woman  would  get  suspicious  and 
take  the  meat  straight  over  to  a  neighboring  competitor 
and  have  it  weighed  on  his  scales.  When  she  came 
storming  back,  our  ahbi  was  always  the  same:  it  had 
been  an  “honest  mistake.”  Once  a  woman  nailed  me  on 
short  weight  in  front  of  Jeff  Butler.  He  apologized  to 
her  and  ordered  me  to  rectify  the  error,  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  out  of  hearing  he  lit  into  me— not  for  having 
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cheated  her,  but  for  having  done  it  so  clumsily.  “What 
the  hell  you  wanna  do?”  he  said.  “Make  people  think 
we’re  crooked?” 

Another  variation  on  the  switch  was  to  ask  a  woman 
who  was  buying  pork  or  lamb  if  she  wanted  the  ribs 
cracked,  so  it  would  be  easier  to  carve.  Most  preferred 
it  that  way.  That  gave  us  a  fine  opportunity  to  clip  off 
a  chop  on  every  order  without  the  customer  being  any 
the  wiser. 

Ham,  tongue  and  corned  beef  also  gave  us  a  chance 
to  make  a  few  extra  pennies  for  the  house.  It  was  easy 
to  shce  off  a  couple  of  discreet  slivers  while  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wasn’t  watching.  Or  we’d  mix  hunks  of  beef  liver 
with  calves  hver  and  seU  the  whole  lot  as  calves  liver 
at  the  higher  price. 

And  when  it  came  to  chopped  and  ground  meats, 
like  hamburger,  we  could  do  just  about  anything  we 
liked.  Unless  we  mixed  tremendous  quantities  of  fat 
and  chuck  with  the  meat,  there  was  no  way  for  the 
customer  to  discover  that  she  had  been  cheated.  And 
since  this  was  the  biggest,  most  profitable  item  in  any 
meat  market,  we  made  sure  the  woman  got  as  little 
high-grade  meat  as  possible. 

But  clipping  and  switching  weren’t  the  only  tricks 
we  knew.  We  had  many,  many  more.  Weighing,  for 
example.  The  old  gag  about  the  butcher  weighing  his 
hand  along  with  the  meat  was  not  as  fantastic  as  it 
sounded.  We  used  to  do  just  about  that.  In  every  one 
of  our  stores  there  was  a  baffleboard  slanting  out  over 
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the  top  of  the  meat  counter  on  either  side  of  the  scales. 
Its  purpose  was,  ostensibly,  to  serve  as  a  rack  to  display 
canned  goods,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Its  real  purpose, 
however,  was  quite  different:  it  was  there  to  screen  the 
countermands  operations  at  the  scales.  It  projected  just 
far  enough  back  over  the  counter  so  the  customer  could 
not  see  what  was  going  on  from  in  front.  Thus  the  sales¬ 
man  could  hold  one  finger  on  the  edge  of  the  weighing 
pan  or  gently  pull  it  down  with,  a  concealed  rubber 
band  or  string  attached  to  it.  That  little  stunt  was 
worth  an  extra  quarter  pound  on  any  sale.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  all  those  additional  imaginary  quarter  and 
half  pounds  added  up. 

The  paper  dodge  was  another  one  guaranteed  to  give 
the  chain  a  little  extra  unearned  profit.  Whenever  a 
counterman  showed  a  woman  a  cut  of  meat,  he’d  hold 
it  up  in  his  hand  with  a  piece  of  butcher’s  paper  imder 
it.  If  she  indicated  she  was  buying  it,  he’d  put  the 
whole  business  on  the  scales.  Only  in  the  process  he 
would  deftly  slip  a  piece  of  lamb  flank  or  chuck  imder- 
neath  the  paper  and  weigh  it  all  together.  The  customer 
would  have  no  idea  she  was  paying  for  meat  she  never 
even  saw. 

In  the  fish  department  we  had  special  tricks.  Of 
course,  we  could  always  switch  a  smaller  for  a  larger 
one  as  we  did  with  poultry.  And  we  could  always  tip 
the  scales  in  our  own  favor  in  the  same  way  we  did 
with  meats.  But  there  was  always  one  surefire  dodge 
with  fish.  We’d  always  handle  them  in  waxed  paper  so 
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the  smell  wouldn’t  get  onto  our  hands  and  from  them 
onto  the  meats.  By  wetting  the  wax  paper  before 
weighing  the  fish  we  could  add  two  or  three  ounces  that 
the  woman  would  pay  for,  but  never  eat. 

Our  petty  larceny  wasn’t  confined  to  meats  and  fish, 
however.  Plenty  of  cheating  went  on  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  sector.  For  instance,  there  were  forty-eight 
bmiches  in  a  crate  of  carrots.  By  cfipping  just  one  carrot 
from  each,  it  was  possible  to  add  forty-eight  carrots  or 
eight  extra  bunches  to  every  crate.  At,  say,  nine  cents 
a  bunch  that  meant  seventy-two  cents  additional  profit 
for  the  company. 

Or  take  oranges.  They  came  in  what  was  known  as 
a  “standard  pack”  consisting  of  176,  200,  216  or  229 
oranges  to  a  box,  the  number  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  fruit.  Supposing  the  largest  size  sold  at  forty  cents 
a  dozen  and  the  next  largest  at  thirty-six  cents.  When 
a  customer  bought  a  dozen  of  the  big  ones,  the  counter¬ 
man  would  discreetly  throw  in  half  a  dozen  of  the 
slightly  smaller  ones.  Instead  of  getting  thirty-eight 
cents,  as  it  should  have,  the  store  got  forty  cents.  The 
extra  two  cents  was  tribute  to  the  P.C. 

We  weren’t  content  to  fleece  the  customer  on  weight, 
size  and  quantity.  There  were  still  other  ways  to  wring 
out  a  few  more  dishonest  pennies.  Adding  up  the  cost 
of  the  items  of  a  purchase,  for  example.  If  the  customer 
was  having  the  order  dehvered,  we’d  fist  the  prices 
directly  under  the  number  of  the  address  and  add  the 
whole  thing  together.  Rarely,  if  ever,  was  it  noticed 
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and  if  it  was,  the  clerk  invariably  laughed  and  said, 
‘"How  on  earth  could  I  ever  make  such  a  mistake!”  Or 
if  the  street  number  was  too  big  to  be  included,  we’d 
tack  on  an  extra  cent  or  two,  here  and  there,  on  various 
items.  Once  in  a  great  while  we  might  get  caught  at  it 
and,  of  course,  it  was  just  another  ‘Tionest  mistake.”  By 
an  odd  coincidence,  we  never  seemed  to  make  any 
“mistakes”  in  favor  of  the  customer. 

There  was  a  permanent  open  season  on  customers. 
We  showed  them  no  quarter  and  we  used  to  laugh 
about  it,  although  we  knew  in  our  hearts  it  was  a  shady 
business  and  that  we  were  doing  it  because  we  felt  we 
had  to  in  order  to  hold  our  jobs.  At  least,  that  was  our 
excuse. 

I  was  no  better  than  the  rest.  Indeed,  I  became  quite 
expert  at  all  the  tricks  and  dodges  of  the  trade.  I  could 
switch  a  chicken  or  chp  a  chop  with  one  hand  behind 
my  back.  And  I  was  quite  proud  of  my  prowess,  too.  I 
used  to  boast  that  I  could  do  a  woman  out  of  a  whole 
pound  on  a  fowl  without  her  knowing  it,  and  Fm  afraid 
I  generally  made  good  on  that  boast. 

I  wasn’t  quite  so  proud  of  myself  now.  I  had  thought  I 
was  a  pretty  smart  fellow,  pulling  all  those  stunts  and 
getting  away  with  them.  Now  I  wasn’t  quite  so  sure  of 
it.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  this 
may  not  have  been  my  greatest  failure  of  aU.  I  had 
lacked  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  say  no.  I  had  lent 
myself  to  those  cheap  practices  without  a  murmur  of 
protest.  I  had  just  gone  along  with  the  others,  excusing 
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myself  on  the  ground  that  if  I  didn’t  do  it,  someone  else 
would  have  done  it.  I  saw  now  that  in  this,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  I  had  failed. 

I’d  been  in  the  station  hospital  about  a  week  when 
I  had  a  couple  of  unusual  visitors.  One  was  an  old-line 
topkick  with  a  beefy  red  face  and  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  come  from  the  bottom  of  a  barrel.  The  other  visitor 
was  a  middle-aged  civihan  who  had  no  hands.  In  place 
of  them,  he  had  a  pair  of  steel  hooks.  He  was  fat  and 
chubby  and  he  kept  scratching  his  bald  dome  withsthe 
claws.  It  gave  me  the  creeps. 

My  ward  oflBcer  had  sent  him  around  to  talk  to  me 
and  show  me  how  well  you  could  get  along  with  hooks. 
He’d  been  in  a  raihoad  accident  when  he  was  a  boy, 
he  told  me,  and  he’d  gotten  along  just  dandy  without 
his  hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  didn’t  ‘miss  ’em  none.” 

“Yuh  know  somethin’,  son,”  he  said,  waving  the  hooks 
at  me,  “Ah  stopped  a  holdup  a  coupla  months  ago  with 
these  here.  Two  fellas  tried  to  stick  up  mah  fillin’  sta¬ 
tion  one  night.  Ah  jes’  swung  at  one  of  ’em  with  mah 
hook  an’  knocked  ’im  out  an’  th’  other  jes’  fit  out  an’ 
dis’peared.  Lemme  tell  yuh,  son,  these  here  hooks  is 
mighty  fine  weapons  to  have.” 

“See!  See!  What’d  I  tell  you?”  the  topkick  said. 
“That’s  my  boy!  Ain’t  he  wonderful?” 

Routing  bandits  was  fine,  but  I  was  more  concerned 
with  how  the  hooks  worked  for  eating,  shaving,  smok¬ 
ing,  dressing.  He  assured  me  they  were  fine.  In  fact,  he 
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*  reckoned"’  he  was  better  ojGF  without  hands.  “Jes"  think, 
son,  all  the  time  Ah  saves  ev  ry  day  not  havin’  to»  wash 
’em!”  He  burst  into  a  loud,  braying  guffaw.  His  piggly 
little  eyes  closed  and  his  belly  bobbed  up  and  down 
like  a  balloon.  His  companion  roared  with  laughter  too 
and  exclaimed,  ‘‘That’s  my  boy!  That’s  my  boy!” 

“Yeah,  just  think  of  it,”  I  said. 

To  prove  how  easy  it  was  to  manage  without  hands, 
he  described  how  he  took  a  bath.  First,  he  spread  a 
towel  on  his  bed.  Then  he  filled  the  tub  and  poured  in 
a  lot  of  Rinso.  After  he’d  splashed  around  in  the  suds 
for  awhile,  he’d  He  down  on  the  bed  and  roll  back  and 
forth  over  the  towel  till  he  was  dry.  It  wasn’t  quite  as 
simple  as  it  sounded,  however.  In  fact,  it  was  rather 
tricky  and  took  considerable  practice.  If  you  weren’t 
careful,  you  could  easily  roll  off  the  bed. 

I  felt  sticky  and  squirmy  all  over.  Was  this  what  I 
had  waiting  for  me?  Thrashing  around  on  a  bed  like  a 
pig  wallowing  in  the  mud? 

I  had  aheady  talked  to  the  doctor  about  artificial 
hands.  The  prospect  of  going  through  Hfe  with  steel 
claws  terrified  me.  That  would  mean  I’d  be  openly 
advertising  the  fact  that  I  was  a  cripple  and  a  freak. 
Besides,  they  were  gruesome  and  repulsive  just  to  look 
at.  I  had  asked  him  about  the  plastic  prosthetic  devices 
—they  were  called  “cosmetic”  hands,  he  told  me— and 
he  assured  me  they  worked  fine.  Covered  by  gloves, 
“no  one  could  tell  the  difference,”  he  said.  Of  course, 
he  did  point  out  that  he  had  little  experience  in  or  out 
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of  the  Army  with  amputation  cases.  But  he  felt  sure 
they’d  be  able  to  fit  me  with  a  pair  of  hands  that  would 
work  very  well. 

Now  I  asked  my  visitor  about  the  ‘‘cosmetics.”  Were 
they  any  good?  How  well  did  they  work?  Did  they 
really  look  anything  like  the  genuine  article? 

“Ah  reckons  they  ain’t  so  hot,  son,  else  more  folks’d 
be  usin’  ’em.”  He  chuckled  and  clacked  his  hooks  to¬ 
gether  like  a  seal  clapping  its  flippers;  they  gave  off  a 
dismal,  hollow  sound.  “No,  suh!  Gimme  mah  nice, 
shiny  httle  hooks  anytime!  Yuh  c’n  do  anythin’  with 
’em,  positively  anythin’,  suh!” 

The  topkick  opened  his  mouth,  but  before  he  could 
speak  I  broke  in.  “Yeah.  I  know,  sarge.  He’s  your  boy!” 

“Geez!  Ya  took  the  words  right  outta  my  mouth!” 

“Well,  thanks  for  coming  in,”  I  said.  I  felt  tired,  dry, 
empty.  And  very  lonely. 

They  left. 

For  some  minutes  I  stared  at  the  blank  wall  beyond 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  past  the  stumps. 

Everything  was  cold  and  numb  inside. 

“But  those  hooks—”  I  thought.  “Imagine  going 
through  life  with  hooks!” 

Rita  was  writing  me  every  day.  AU  her  letters  said 
the  same  thing:  I  love  you— I  always  shall— no  matter 
what  happens  to  you.  And  I  still  want  to  marry  you. 

My  first  impulse  had  been  to  say.  Sure,  let’s  get  mar¬ 
ried  tomorrow.  Hadn’t  I  been  waiting  for  her  for  twenty 
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years?  But  when  I  started  thinking  it  over  I  didn’t  feel 
quite  so  siu*e  about  it.  Maybe  Rita  thought  she  knew 
what  she  was  doing,  but  she  hadn’t  seen  me  the  way  I 
was  now,  she  had  no  idea  what  a  handless  man  was 
like  really.  And  even  if  she  had,  how  could  I  let  her 
throw  herself  away  on  me?  She  was  far  too  beautiful, 
far  too  desirable  to  waste  herself  playing  nurse  to  a 
helpless  cripple.  A  girl  like  Rita  had  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  make  something  of  her  life.  I  wasn’t  going  to 
rob  her  of  them. 

Nor  was  I  trying  to  be  noble  about  it.  I  was  looking 
at  it  quite  selfishly.  I  didn’t  want  Rita  because  she  felt 
sorry  for  me  or  because  she  was  loyal  and  devoted.  To 
hell  with  that!  There  was  one  way  and  only  one  I 
wanted  her— because  she  loved  and  desired  me  as  I 
loved  and  desired  her.  Anything  less  than  that  was 
worthless. 

I  tried  to  make  her  see  that.  Using  the  hands  of  the 
Gray  Lady,  I  wrote  her.  Perhaps  it  was  my  fault  she 
didn’t  imderstand  what  I  was  trying  to  say.  I  didn’t 
have  the  courage  to  tell  her  straight  out,  in  words  of 
one  syllable:  All  bets  are  off— drop  me  from  your  fist- 
find  someone  else,  someone  who  can  take  care  of  you. 
Maybe  that’s  what  I  should  have  told  her.  But  I 
couldn’t.  Instead,  I  told  her  we’d  have  to  sit  tight  and 
see  how  things  turned  out  before  we  made  any  plans. 
I  was  just  stalling,  putting  off  the  decision  that  I  knew 
had  to  be  made  some  day. 

And  yet— I  loved  her.  I  wanted  her.  That  was  the  one 
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stark,  inescapable  fact.  My  reason  told  me  I  should  and 
must  give  her  up,  but  all  my  instincts  told  me  I  should 
cling  to  her,  that  she  could  be  my  ultimate  salvation. 
If  only  I  could  be  sure  she  loved  me— really  loved  me— 
not  out  of  pity,  not  out  of  loyalty,  not  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty!  To  know  that  I  was  still  desired,  to  know  that  a 
woman  still  could  love  me  as  a  man,  that  was  the  all- 
important  thing.  That  knowledge,  I  felt,  could  lift  me 
over  the  highest  hurdles.  It  could  give  me  new  hope 
and  courage.  It  could  make  me  into  a  hmnan  being 
again,  instead  of  a  helpless  freak. 

But  I  knew  that  could  never  be.  I  knew  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  she  said— no  matter  how  fervently  she  pro¬ 
claimed  her  love— no  matter  how  many  times  she  told 
me  she  still  wanted  to  marry  me— I  knew  that  I  would 
have  to  give  her  up.  There  was  no  other  way. 

Maybe  I  should  have  had  more  guts.  I  should  have 
given  her  up  without  any  ifs  or  buts.  But  that  wasn’t 
easy.  Just  about  as  easy  as  giving  up  my  hands.  And  no 
one  knew  better  than  I  how  painful  it  could  be.  I  could 
still  remember  the  time  Charley  RusseU  told  me  she 
was  getting  married.  It  was  a  bright,  simny  afternoon 
in  May  1941.  I  was  managing  the  Cambridge  store  by 
then.  I  was  waiting  on  a  customer  when  Charley 
dropped  in,  but  I  could  see  he  was  quite  excited.  His 
thin,  handsome  face  was  flushed.  As  soon  as  I  got 
through  with  the  woman  I  went  over  to  him,  and  he 
told  me  that  Rita  was  marr^dng  Nixon. 

Later,  when  I  was  in  the  paratroops,  I  was  to  experi- 
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ence  tlie  same  sickening  sensation,  making  my  first 
jump.  It  felt  like  my  stomach  had  dropped  to  my  knees. 
I  just  stood  there,  staring  at  him  with  my  mouth  open. 
I  couldn't  speak.  Although  I  had  known  all  along  that 
something  like  tliis  would  happen,  that  sooner  or  later 
Rita  would  many  eitlier  Nixon  or  Macpherson  and  that 
I  didn't  stand  a  chance,  it  still  took  me  by  surprise. 

I  saw  Rita  only  once  more  before  entering  tlie  Army 
in  February  1942.  That  was  at  her  wedding.  As  far  as 
I  could  see,  that  chapter  was  closed  forever.  No  amount 
of  wishing,  hoping  or  dreaming  would  ever  reopen  it 
for  me.  And  whoever  said  it  was  better  to  have  loved 
and  lost  tlian  never  to  have  loved  was  crazy. 

But  things  didn't  stay  that  way  for  long.  The  next 
winter  I  started  hearing  rumors  about  Rita  and  Nixon, 
and  finally  Charley  confirmed  them.  They  weren't  hit¬ 
ting  it  off  at  all  well.  Nixon  had  been  trying  to  lead  her 
as  if  she  were  a  puppy  on  a  leash.  You  just  didn't  do 
things  like  that  to  a  girl  like  Rita.  Even  I  knew  that 
much.  A  few  weeks  after  I  went  into  the  Army  I  learned 
tliat  tliey  had  separated. 

I  have  to  be  honest  about  it.  I  was  glad.  But  as  much 
for  Rita's  sake  as  my  own.  Indeed,  the  way  I  figured  it 
I  still  didn't  have  a  chance.  I  also  had  a  funny  feehng 
tlie  separation  might  not  be  permanent.  After  all,  Rita 
had  been  deeply  in  love  witli  Nixon.  There  was  every 
chance  tliat  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  apart  they 
botli  might  see  tilings  differently  and  be  willing  to  make 
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compromises  and  concessions.  Such  things  had  hap¬ 
pened  before. 

But  I  still  stayed  away  from  Rita.  Let  her  work  out 
her  problems  by  herself,  I  told  myself.  But  in  June,  a 
year  to  the  day  after  I  had  gone  to  her  wedding,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  her.  I  was  at  the  Parachute  School 
at  Benning  then.  She  told  me  of  the  separation  and  that 
she  expected  a  baby  in  the  fall.  But  not  a  word  about 
a  divorce. 

We  corresponded  all  through  the  summer  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  tone  of  her  letters  became  warmer, 
friendher  week  by  week.  I  began  to  hope  just  a  little, 
little  bit.  I  got  a  furlough  and  went  home  in  September. 
On  the  way  up  I  decided  I  wasn’t  going  to  make  any 
attempt  to  interfere  in  her  life.  Though  I  loved  her  and 
wanted  to  marry  her,  I  wasn’t  going  to  try  to  persuade 
her  to  get  divorced.  I  wasn’t  just  being  big-hearted, 
either.  I  didn’t  want  to  take  the  rap  for  what  might 
happen  later.  I  didn’t  want  to  ruin  my  chances— such  as 
they  were— of  some  day  winning  her  myself.  Besides, 
she  was  going  to  have  a  baby  and  it  would  need  a  father 
to  help  bring  it  up. 

But  Rita  had  made  up  her  mind;  she  was  never  going 
back  to  Nixon,  she  told  me.  Her  baby  would  do  very 
well  without  that  kind  of  bringing  up.  One  night,  just 
before  that  first  furlough  ended,  she  told  me  she  was  in 
love  with  me  and  if  I’d  ask  her,  she  would  marry  me 
as  soon  as  she  was  free.  We  started  planning  for  the 
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future,  as  much  as  anyone  dared  plan  anything  in  that 
Autumn  of  1942.  She  pleaded  with  me  to  get  out  of  the 
paratroops  and  not  go  overseas.  I  strove  to  make  her 
understand  how  impossible  it  was.  Moreover,  I  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  paratroops  myself  and  I  wanted  to  go 
overseas.  I  had  the  crazy  notion  I  wanted  see  action. 
I  wanted  to  shoot  guns.  I  wanted  to  be  a  rough,  tough, 
ugly  killer.  Maybe  I  had  read  too  many  comic  books. 

She  worked  on  me  for  weeks,  telling  me  that  if  I 
really  loved  her,  Vd  get  a  transfer  into  some  safer 
branch  of  the  service.  After  all,  did  I  want  to  make  a 
young  widow  of  her? 

Then  I"d  go  into  my  routine  again  about  not  getting 
married  till  after  the  war.  There  was  no  telhng  what 
might  happen  to  me.  Paratroopers  were  not  exactly  good 
risks.  It  wasnT  just  a  matter  of  my  getting  knocked  oflF. 
That  would  be  relatively  simple.  She’d  just  shed  a  few 
tears,  wear  black  for  a  month  and  get  married  again. 
But  what  if  I  came  back  all  butchered  up,  minus  legs, 
eyes,  face,  hands?  I  didn’t  want  the  woman  I  loved 
playing  nurse  to  me  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  She  kept 
insisting  that  didn’t  matter.  I  kept  insisting  it  did.  We 
didn’t  get  married.  And  I  was  glad  now.  That  was  one 
failure  that  had  turned  out  to  be  a  victory.  A  dubious 
one,  perhaps,  but  a  victory  none  the  less.  And  if  I  had 
any  doubts  about  it,  they  were  completely  dispelled  by 
something  that  happened  at  Benning  in  February  1943. 

I  was  an  instructor  then  at  the  Demolition  School. 
We  were  studying  booby  traps,  teaching  the  men  how 
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and  where  to  use  them,  how  to  make  them,  how  to  set 
them  up.  We  were  out  on  the  range  this  day.  I  had  one 
of  the  men  fix  an  electrically  operated  charge  in  a  shal¬ 
low  foxhole.  Then  he  was  supposed  to  explode  it.  But 
nothing  happened.  He  tried  again.  Still  nothing  hap- 

We  had  a  rule  that  if  a  charge  failed  to  go  off,  it  was 
the  instructor’s  responsibility  to  investigate;  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  not  supposed  to  go  near  it.  I  waited  the 
required  ten  minutes— sometimes  there’d  be  a  delayed 
action  explosion— and  then  went  to  see  what  had  gone 
wrong,  so  I  could  point  out  the  pupil’s  mistake  to  him. 
I  was  about  three  feet  from  the  foxhole  when  it  hap¬ 
pened.  I  got  it  full  in  the  face.  Hunks  of  shrapnel,  dirt, 
sticks,  stones. 

But  I  was  lucky.  The  doctor  who  worked  on  me  at 
the  hospital  had  been  a  big  eye  speciahst  in  civilian 
practice.  For  five  days  it  was  a  tossup  whether  he’d  be 
able  to  save  my  sight.  On  the  sixth  day  they  took  off 
the  bandages  and  I  was  still  able  to  see. 

I  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  of  writing  Rita  a  smug 
I-told-you-so  letter,  Hberally  punctuated  with  GI  hahas. 
“Supposing  we  had  gotten  married  and  then  this  thing 
had  come  along,  haha,  and  supposing  I  was  left  blind, 
haha,  how  would  you  have  liked  spending  the  rest  of 
your  life  playing  seeing-eye  dog,  haha?” 

“So  what?”  she  had  written  back.  “Just  remember 
this— when  we  get  married,  if  we  ever  do,  it  will  say 
something  .about  taking  each  other  for  better  or  for 
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worse,  in  sickness  or  in  health.  You  know,  something 
might  happen  to  me,  too.  And  if  you  thiuk  Im  going  to 
let  you  take  a  powder  on  me  because  I  lose  a  couple  of 
legs  or  eyes,  youVe  got  anotlier  think  coming,  sweet¬ 
heart.  Brotlier,  you’re  hooked  for  keeps.  And  so  am  I. 
Now  haha  yourself  out  of  that  one.” 

Maybe  it  was  wrong  to  enjoy  being  a  soldier.  As  I 
looked  back  over  those  two  years  in  the  service  I  had 
a  kind  of  a  guilty  feeliug  about  it.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  hated  every  moment  of  it,  the  way  everyone  else 
did.  After  all,  what  was  I  doing,  really,  in  the  Army? 
Helping  to  make  war?  Helping  to  kill?  Helping  to 
destroy? 

I  don’t  think  I  was  any  more  patriotic  or  altruistic 
than  anyone  else.  I  had  gone  in  because  I  wanted  to, 
not  because  I  had  to.  That  made  a  big  psychological 
difference  to  begin  with  and  made  it  much  easier  for 
me  to  adjust  myself  to  a  new  and  strange  pattern  of 
existence.  Actually,  I  could  see  it  now,  the  Army  had 
offered  me  a  great  avenue  of  escape.  I  could  run  away 
from  my  failures  not  only  with  honor,  but  with  applause. 
Thanks  to  my  cowardice,  I  became  a  httle  hero.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  were  other  motivations,  too.  I  just  couldn’t 
see  myself  hstening  to  women  bitching  about  there  be¬ 
ing  too  much  fat  on  the  beef  while  the  world  was  going 
to  heU  in  a  hand  basket.  Then,  too,  I  had  always  been 
short  on  physical  courage  and  this  seemed  like  a  per¬ 
fect  way  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  had  more  guts  than 
I  thought.  And  I  suppose  a  good  psychoanalyst  would 
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have  discovered  that  what  I  was  really  trying  to  do  was 
make  Rita  feel  sorry  she  had  married  Nixon,  instead  of 
grabbing  a  great  big,  shiny  hero  like  me.  Anyway,  what¬ 
ever  the  reasons,  I  found  myself  quite  content  with 
Army  life  and  discipline. 

Perhaps  I  could  have  stayed  out  altogether.  I  don’t 
know.  When  the  Draft  came  along  I  was  deferred  be¬ 
cause  I  was  the  chief  support  of  my  mother.  I  had  told 
her,  however,  that  if  the  United  States  ever  got  into  the 
shooting  war  I  intended  to  enlist.  Then  one  Sunday 
afternoon  Charley  and  I  went  for  a  drive  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  I  came  home  that  evening  I  found  mother 
sitting  in  the  parlor,  alone.  The  lights  were  out.  The 
room  was  dark.  I  turned  on  the  lights.  Mother  was 
crying. 

‘‘What’s  up?”  I  said. 

“Haven’t  you  heard  the  news?  The  Japs  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor  this  afternoon.” 

The  phone  rang.  It  was  Charley.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  I’d  heard  the  news.  I  told  him  I  had  and  that  I  was 
enlisting  the  next  day.  I  could  see  mother  wince.  But 
she  did  nothing  to  dissuade  me. 

I  tried  the  Navy  and  Marines  first.  Both  turned  me 
down.  I  was  physically  imfit.  I  was  missing  one  of  my 
back  teeth.  Finally  I  went  to  the  Army.  They  didn’t 
object  to  the  missing  molars.  They  said  they’d  take  me 
if  the  Draft  Board  would  reclassify  me  from  3A  to  lA. 
That  took  more  time  and  paperwork,  and  mother  had 
to  write  a  letter  saying  that  she  could  get  along  without 
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me,  that  Bob  and  his  wife  would  look  after  her.  I  quit 
my  job  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  was  ordered  to  report 
for  induction  at  Fort  Devens  on  February  2,  1942.  Two 
days  later  I  was  shipped  out  with  about  a  thousand 
other  bewildered  young  men.  We  had  no  idea  where 
they  were  sending  us,  but  we  soon  found  out,  military 
security  being  what  it  was,  from  the  conductor  that  our 
destination  was  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  That 
meant  Camp  Croft  and  the  infantry.  This  piece  of  news 
produced  loud  wails  of  anguish  from  everyone  except 
me.  I  was  naive  enough  to  declare  I  was  quite  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement.  I  had  joined  up  to  see  action  and 
what  surer  place  to  see  it  than  the  infantry?  My  travel¬ 
ing  companions  eyed  me  with  suspicion  and  distrust 
and,  so  I  later  discovered,  a  latrinogram  sped  through 
the  troop  train  that  I  had  been  planted  there  by  G-2  to 
report  on  morale. 

I  m  sure  that  it  must  be  some  kind  of  Army  rule  that 
troops  must  arrive  at  wherever  they  are  being  sent  in 
the  dark  middle  of  the  night.  That  shipment  was  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Our  train  pulled  into  the  troop-train  siding  at 
Croft  at  about  4  a.m.  We  hadn^t  been  allowed  to  go  to 
bed,  but  had  to  sit  up,  fully  dressed,  because  the  train 
was  scheduled  to  get  there  “around  1  a.m.’"  When  we 
finally  ground  and  squealed  to  a  halt  within  the  camp, 
we  staggered  off  blindly,  sleepily,  clutching  our  bar¬ 
racks  bags,  while  the  non-coms  of  the  post  cadre  rushed 
around  wildly,  blowing  their  whistles,  shoutiug  and 
screamiug  at  us,  trying  to  get  us  lined  up  in  formation. 
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After  about  ten  minutes  they  succeeded  in  getting  us 
into  straggly  ranks  and  somebody  barked,  'Tennn— 
HUT!”  We  scraped  into  something  that  vaguely  re¬ 
sembled  attention  as  a  full  colonel  with  angry  white 
mustache  and  eyebrows  climbed  on  top  of  a  box  and 
gave  us  a  speech  of  welcome  in  a  soupy  Southern  drawl. 

“You’ve  all  had  yuh  rest  an’  fun,”  he  roared.  “Now 
yuh’re  in  th’  Army  o’  these  here  United  States.  You  ain’t 
civi-ihans  no  longer.  You’re  all  soldiers.  From  now  on 
yuh  will  obey  mah  orders  an’  all  the  orders  of  mah  offi¬ 
cers  an’  non-commissioned  officers.  An’  what  is  more, 
yuh  wall  obey  ’em  on  the  double!  Ah’!!  not  tol’rate  no 
shirkin’,  no  loafin’,  no  goldbrickin’  on  this  here  post. 
Ah’!!  stand  for  no  damn  nonsense  ’round  here.  Yuh’re 
all  soldiers  an’  yuh’re  all  goin’  to  behave  like  sol—” 

A  raucous  voice  broke  in.  “Hey,  mister!  I  can’t  unner- 
stan’  a  woid  youse  sayin’— ” 

The  colonel’s  mustache  and  eyebrows  bristled  and 
his  face  turned  turkey-red.  He  leaped  from  his  perch, 
began  running  up  and  down  the  ranks,  bellowing,  “Who 
said  that?  Who  said  that?  Speak  up!” 

■  A  pimply-faced  kid  wearing  an  overcoat  two  sizes  too 
large  for  him  raised  his  hand.  “I  said  it,  mister.” 

The  colonel  rushed  up  to  him.  The  eagles  on  his 
shoulders  were  fairly  screaming  and  flapping  their  wrings 
with  rage.  For  five  minutes  or  more  he  ranted  and  roared 
at  the  kid,  chewing  him  out  for  caUing  him  “mister,”  re¬ 
minding  him  that  he  w^as  in  the  Army,  that  enlisted  men 
didn’t  speak  to  officers  unless  spoken  to,  that  he’d  teach 
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him  good  manners  and  military  courtesy  before  he  was 
through  and  so  on  and  so  on.  When  he’d  finished  blast¬ 
ing  him  he  asked  the  kid  to  repeat  his  question. 

‘‘Ya  speak  so  funny,  mister— I  mean,  koinel— ”  he  said. 
‘‘I  can’t  unnerstan’  a  woid  youse  sayin’— ” 

The  colonel  erupted  all  over  again.  “Yuh  ain’t  here  to 
understand!  Yuh  were  sent  here  to  obey  mah  orders  an’ 
to  do  as  yuh  told.  Yuh’re  in  the  Army.” 

He  stamped  back  to  his  box,  muttering  to  himself, 
‘‘How  do  they  expect  us  to  win  a  war  with  damyankee 
idiots!” 

I  wondered  then  and  many  times  during  the  next  three 
months  whether  I  hadn’t  been  a  fool,  whether  I  wouldn’t 
have  been  wiser  to  remain  a  4-F  instead  of  letting  my¬ 
self  in  for  this  steady  diet  of  confusion,  bad  tempers  and 
foul  language  combined  with  dirty,  back-breaking  work 
that  lasted  from  sunup  to  simdown  and  often  far  into 
the  night.  The  cadre  was  made  up  of  Southerners  who 
were  fighting  the  Civil  War  all  over  again  with  us.  The 
mess  sergeant  and  cooks  were  also  local  boys  and  they 
weren’t  exactly  eager  to  please  the  palates  of  a  bxmch 
of  bums  from  up  No’th.  Nor  were  our  officers  any  gentler 
or  more  understanding.  True,  they  weren’t  out  to  avenge 
the  sacred  honor  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  But  most  of  them  were 
Reserve  officers  and  they  felt  it  was  up  to  them  to 
toughen  and  harden  us  to  the  limit.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  close-order  drill,  scouting  and  patrolling, 
creeping  and  crawHng  and  bayonet  practice.  They  put 
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US  over  the  obstacle  course  two  and  three  times  a  week. 
And  our  company  commander  loved  fresh  air  and  walk¬ 
ing,  especially  if  someone  else  was  doing  it.  He  liked  to 
take  us  on  twenty-five-mile  all-night  marches.  And,  be¬ 
ing  a  real  leader,  he  was  always  up  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  setting  a  stiff  pace  for  us  in  a  jeep. 

On  the  whole,  though,  it  wasn’t  too  bad.  They  worked 
us  hard,  but  it  was  a  good  healthy  life  and  after  I  had 
adjusted  to  it  I  foimd  I  was  enjoying  it,  though  I  didn’t 
dare  let  on  to  my  buddies  that  I  was.  There  was  only 
one  thing  I  feared  and  that  was  KP.  There  was  nothing 
I  wouldn’t  or  didn’t  do  to  escape  it.  I  was  very  lucky.  I 
think  I  was  the  only  man  in  the  American  Army  who 
never  drew  a  day  of  it  in  three  years’  service. 

But  there  was  one  character  in  my  company  who  was 
a  real  artist  at  dodging  details.  He’d  been  in  the  Regu¬ 
lars  before  the  war  and  he  knew  his  way  around.  The 
very  first  day  he  found  a  shovel  and  from  then  until  our 
term  of  servitude  ended  he  climg  to  it  night  and  day. 
He’d  march  around  in  fatigues  with  it  and  whenever 
someone  tried  to  put  him  on  a  detail  he’d  say,  “Sorry, 
the  sergeant  gave  me  a  job.”  He  was  careful  never  to 
specify  what  sergant  or  what  job,  and  no  one  ever  both¬ 
ered  to  ask  him. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  basic  a  meeting  was  called  in 
the  company  recreation  hall.  Lieutenant  McGovern  in¬ 
troduced  a  flashy-looking  young  oflBcer.  He  had  shiny 
gold  bars  on  his  carefully  pressed  uniform  and  para- 
troop  insignia  pinned  on  his  blouse;  he  looked  like  a 
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soldier  straight  out  of  a  magazine  ad.  He  was  going 
around  to  Army  camps,  giving  salestalks  on  the  para¬ 
troops.  He  gave  us  the  standard  ehte-troops  routine. 
You  had  to  be  something  special  to  get  into  the  para¬ 
troops.  You  not  only  had  to  be  physically  perfect,  but 
you  also  had  to  have  brains,  courage,  ruggedness,  guts 
and  stamina.  In  short,  you  had  to  be  God’s  perfect  man. 
And  only  a  few  chosen  individuals  would  be  accepted 
into  this  exclusive  society.  It  wasn’t  open  to  common 
garden  variety  GIs.  But  once  you  made  the  grade  and 
got  in  .  .  .  ah,  what  a  life,  men!  What  a  life!  Adventme. 
Excitement.  Thrills.  Action.  And  glory.  Great  big  gobs 
of  it. 

It  sounded  fine  to  me.  Just  what  I’d  been  looking  for. 
A  chance  to  be  a  real  hero.  Wouldn’t  Rita  be  proud  of 
me  when  she  saw  me  with  those  silver  wings  on  my 
manly  bosom!  And  instead  of  plodding  through  the 
mud  with  all  the  other  dogfaces,  I’d  be  traveling  in 
style  in  “special  planes”  to  meet  the  enemy  as  befitted 
a  member  of  the  “elite”  branch  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Best  of  all,  though,  was  that  extra  fifty  dollars  a 
month.  To  a  guy  getting  $21  that  looked  awful  big. 

I  was  the  first  man  in  my  outfit  to  volunteer.  The 
paratroop  lieutenant  congratulated  me.  He  shook  hands 
with  me  and  said,  “Soldier,  you’ll  never  live  to  regret 
this.” 

After  I  had  signed  the  apphcation  and  walked  off  the 
platform  I  began  to  wonder  what  he  meant  by  that 
never-living-to-regret-it  crack. 
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The  first  day  at  Parachute  School  the  Command¬ 
ing  General  briefed  us  on  what  a  paratrooper  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be.  He  was  tougher,  rougher,  ugfier,  harder, 
faster,  smarter,  stronger  and  bolder  than  any  other  sol¬ 
dier  in  this  or  any  other  army.  And  one  chute-trooper 
was  worth  at  least  five  ordinary  GIs.  He  warned  us  that 
we  would  be  under  constant  scrutiny  from  that  moment 
until  we  graduated— f/  we  did.  Anyone  who  showed  the 
slightest  sign  of  weakness,  who  faltered  or  hesitated  or 
held  back  for  even  a  second  would  be  washed  out  mer¬ 
cilessly.  Moreover,  it  wouldn’t  suffice  to  carry  out  om 
assignments  efficiently  and  completely.  They  had  to  be 
executed  with  enthusiasm,  precision,  vigor  and  snap  and 
always  on  the  double.  We  would  be  required  to  run  to 
and  from  classes,  chow,  formations  and  even  the  latrine. 
No  walking.  No  casual  strolling.  No  slouching.  No  lean¬ 
ing  against  walls  or  trees.  No  hands  in  pockets.  Above 
all,  no  gum-chewing,  spitting,  talking-before-spoken-to 
or  questioning  of  orders. 

Most  of  all,  however,  he  impressed  upon  us  the  fact 
that  paratroopers  were  a  closeknit  fraternity  and  that 
their  first  loyalty  must  be  to  their  own  branch.  Their 
war  cry,  ‘"Geronimo!”  was  more  than  a  shout  of  defiance 
and  a  proud  challenge.  It  was  also  a  rallying-cry.  When¬ 
ever  we  heard  it,  whether  in  bars,  theaters,  streets  or 
restaurants,  we  were  to  drop  whatever  we  were  doing 
and  ride  to  the  rescue.  Later  on  we  were  to  receive 
special  training  in  the  art  of  taking  care  of  ourselves. 
We  were  shown  how  to  break  off  the  neck  of  a  beer 
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bottle,  for  instance,  and  use  the  jagged  edge  with 
deadly  effect.  Or  how  best  to  knee  an  opponent  in  the 
groin.  And  of  course  we  always  went  to  town  armed 
with  our  long  paratrooper  knives— until  there  were  so 
many  stabbings  the  MPs  forced  us  to  leave  them  back 
in  camp.  In  effect,  we  were  taught  to  regard  ourselves 
as  an  army  within  the  Army  with  our  own  distinctive 
customs,  traditions,  regulations,  laws  and  even  uniform. 
No  self-respecting  paratrooper  would  be  found  dead 
without  his  pants  tucked  in  crisply  over  the  tops  of  his 
jump  boots  which  were,  themselves,  a  special  badge  of 
honor  and  distinction.  We  were  inordinately  proud  of 
them  and  lavished  endless  hours  polishing  them,  rub¬ 
bing  them  with  marrow  bones  to  bring  them  to  the 
proper  rich,  dark  shade  of  mahogany  brown.  Nothing 
infuriated  us  more  than  to  have  some  uninformed  yokel 
mistake  them  for  the  combat  boots  worn  by  the  infan¬ 
try.  Although  they  resembled  them  superficially,  they 
were  quite  different.  Jump  boots  were  specially  con¬ 
structed.  They  had  lightweight,  extra-strong  soles,  arch 
supports  and  a  steel  inner  brace  to  reinforce  the  ankles 
and  keep  them  from  snapping  when  we  landed.  What’s 
more,  no  dogface  ever  kept  his  boots  looking  the  way 
ours  did.  Their  color  was  almost  black  and  we  kept 
them  so  highly  pohshed  you  could  shave  in  them. 

The  Parachute  School  at  Fort  Benning  was  run  by 
about  twenty  officers  and  eighty  non-coms  who  had  been 
selected  ( so  it  seemed  during  the  first  weeks )  for  their 
meanness,  toughness,  ugfiness  and  ruthlessness.  They 
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could  do  anything  we  could  do,  only  better,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  besides.  They  were  called  the  Muscle¬ 
men,  but  never  when  they  were  within  earshot. 

The  entire  course  took  four  weeks.  It  was  divided 
into  weekly  sections  which  were  called  Stages  A,  B,  C 
and  D.  When  my  class  started  there  were  about  one 
himdred  and  fifty  men  in  it;  when  it  graduated,  there 
were  seventy-six.  And  mine  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  classes  ever  to  go  through  the  school.  About  a 
fourth  of  the  students  were  officers.  During  working 
hours,  however,  there  was  no  rank  distinction.  A  major 
or  captain  was  just  as  likely  to  get  chewed  out  as  a  cor¬ 
poral  or  pfc.  None  of  us  wore  stripes,  bars  or  leaves  ex¬ 
cept  when  we  went  in  town  on  pass.  On  the  post  we 
always  wore  coveralls  unless  we  were  standing  a  forma¬ 
tion.  Every  student,  however,  had  his  name  and  grade 
stencilled  on  his  coveralls. 

Each  of  the  four  sections  began  on  Monday  morning 
and  ended  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Stage  A  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  two  PTs-physical  training  and  parachute 
training.  We  suffered  (and  I  mean  that  literally!)  long, 
intensive  periods  of  cahsthenics  which  invariably  opened 
and  closed  with  twenty-five  consecutive  pushups  done 
on  the  double.  Pushups,  incidentally,  were  as  essential 
a  part  of  our  existence  as  kisses  are  of  a  Hollywood 
movie.  The  martinets  who  were  nmning  the  school 
made  us  do  pushups  for  exercise  or  just  to  kill  time  be¬ 
tween  classes  or  as  a  punishment.  Once,  in  the  gym,  I 
took  a  drink  of  water  without  permission.  My  reward 
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was  one  hundred  pushups  witli  my  feet  hooked  in  the 
parallel  bars  six  inches  off  tlie  floor  and  counting  each 
out  loud  mvself. 

During  that  first  week  we  also  spent  much  time— and 
energ)"— boxing,  wTestling  and  leiuming  the  subtle  art  of 
judo.  While  the  immediate  objective  was  not  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  each  otlier,  no  one  objected  too  strenuously  if  a  man 
got  an  arm,  leg  or  a  couple  of  ribs  broken— tliat  is,  no 
one  except  maybe  tlie  man  himself.  \\^e'd  alwa>’s  pair 
off  at  random  and  each  student  boxed  or  wrestled  the 
man  who  happened  to  be  opposite  him.  I  was  always 
unluck\\  I  in^  ariably  drew  some  bruiser  who  was  built 
like. a  bouncer  in  a  waterfront  saloon.  Finally,  on  tlie 
last  dav  of  tlie  class,  I  grot  a  break.  I  found  mvself  fac- 
ing  an  anemic  slirimp.  At  least,  he  seemed  so  after  the 
mastodons  I  had  been  grappling  vdtli  all  week.  I  grabbed 
him  confidently.  I  gave  his  arm  a  t^^ast.  By  all  tlie  laws 
of  judo  he  should  have  gone  fl}mg  tlirough  tlie  air.  In¬ 
stead,  I  fomid  myself  inexplicably  hitting  tlie  groiuid 
wdtli  a  loud,  humiliatincf  tliud.  Mv  intended  \'ictim  stood 
over  me,  grinning  like  a  baboon.  As  he  helped  me  back 
to  my  feet  he  explained  that  before  entering  tlie  Aimy 
he  had  been  a  professional  wrestler. 

During  tliat  first  week  we  also  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  parachutes,  studying  tlieir  construction,  how  to 
pack  them  and  how  they  operated.  Ever}"  man  was  re¬ 
quired  to  pack  and  jmnp  his  ovii  chute  at  least  once 
before  graduation. 

Stage  B  was  principally  devoted  to  overcoming  our 
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instinctive  fear  of  height.  There  were  half  a  dozen  or 
more  different  gadgets  designed  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose.  There  was  a  fifty-foot-taU  dummy  fuselage  tower 
from  which  we  had  to  leap  attached  to  a  guy-wire  that 
pulled  us  up  just  short  on  the  ground.  There  was  an¬ 
other  tower,  only  twenty  feet  high,  from  which  we  had 
to  jiunp  into  a  sawdust  pit.  That  exercise  was  preceded 
by  a  series  of  leaps  from  a  four-foot-high  platform  into 
sawdust,  followed  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  somersaults, 
after  which  we  would  spring  smartly  to  our  feet,  snap 
to  attention  and  salute.  One  student-major  got  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  sawdust  and  made  the  sad  mistake  of  spitting  as 
he  came  to  attention.  He  was  ordered  to  run  around  the 
field  for  a  sohd  hour  without  stopping.  The  temperatiue 
that  day  was  101°  in  the  shade.  Then  there  was  another 
instrument  of  torture  known  as  the  ‘"Birdcage.”  It  was  a 
simple  device— just  a  bunch  of  parallel  steel  tubes  about 
thirty  feet  high.  We’d  have  to  climb  up  and  down  it 
for  an  horn*  at  a  time,  swinging  from  one  bar  to  another 
like  so  many  monkeys  in  a  zoo,  rifles  and  full  field  packs 
on  our  backs. 

Those  who  survived  the  first  two  stages  went  on  to 
Stage  C  in  which  we  actually  jumped,  using  controlled 
chutes.  But  first  we  got  the  feel  of  greater  altitudes  by 
riding  the  “buddy  seat.”  This  was  a  bucketlike  contrap¬ 
tion,  seating  two  men,  side  by  side,  that  was  hoisted  to 
the  top  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot  jump  tower 
and  then  was  lowered  back  to  the  ground.  After  making 
half  a  dozen  trips  in  it  we  got  used  to  riding  in  empty 
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space.  Then  we  were  ready  to  make  our  first  jump.  We’d 
be  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  released  and  the 
chute  would  open  and  we’d  float  down  to  earth.  Of 
course,  the  chute  was  fastened  to  the  control  arm  and  it 
opened  automatically.  The  whole  thing  was  very  similar 
to  the  ones  they  have  at  amusement  parks  and  fairs. 
After  a  couple  of  days  practising  straight  jumps,  we 
would  be  hoisted  up  feet  first,  held  at  the  top  for  maybe 
10  or  20  seconds,  then  suddenly  let  drop.  This  time  we 
had  to  pull  the  rip  cord  ourselves  on  command  and  the 
chutes  would  open  with  a  backcracking  snap  just  a  few 
feet  off  the  ground. 

By  the  time  we  came  up  to  Stage  D  something  like 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  class  had  been  washed  out. 
Each  day,  at  reveille,  we’d  fall  out  and  find  familiar 
faces  among  the  departed.  And  just  in  case  some  of  us 
might  not  notice,  the  platoon  sergeants  would  snarl, 
'‘Take  a  look  at  the  guy  on  your  right!  Now  at  the  one 
on  your  left!  Okay!  Take  a  good  long  look  at  ’em  be¬ 
cause  by  tonight  they  may  be  gone.  This  class  is  too 
damn  big.  It  needs  thinning  out.” 

The  thinning-out  process  was  relentless.  The  slightest 
infraction  of  the  rules  or  the  smallest  sign  of  weakness 
was  sufficient  to  get  a  man  washed  out.  If  a  man  dropped 
out  of  line  on  a  fifty-minute  run  without  permission, 
even  if  it  was  only  to  tie  his  shoe-lace,  he’d  find  himself 
packing  his  barracks  bags  that  evening.  Any  tardiness 
or  delay  in  carrying  out  an  order  would  result  in  some 
form  of  disciphnary  action  ranging  from  outright  dis- 
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missal  to  fifty  pushups  on  the  double.  One  student- 
captain  was  a  fraction  of  a  minute  late  reporting  for  a 
formation.  His  platoon  sergeant  prescribed  twenty-five 
pushups  as  a  cure  for  slowness.  The  officer  gave  him  a 
funny  look.  “And  for  what  you’re  thinking,  captain,” 
the  sergeant  barked,  “an  extra  twenty-five  pushups!” 

The  merest  shadow  of  hesitation,  the  tiniest  hint  of 
fear  was  enough  to  get  a  man  thrown  out  of  the  school 
at  once.  Hesitation  in  jumping  was  the  unpardonable 
fault,  because  it  endangered  not  only  the  man  himself, 
but  all  those  jumping  after  him.  I  began  sweating  out 
my  first  real  jump  that  Saturday  afternoon  when  I  had 
to  pack  the  chute  I  was  going  to  use.  Normally  it  took 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes,  but  that  day  it  took  over 
two  hours.  You  just  couldn’t  afford  to  take  chances  with 
a  thing  like  that. 

From  then  on,  minute  by  minute,  hour  by  hour,  I  be¬ 
came  progressively  more  worried  and  jittery,  hitting  a 
feverish  climax  on  Sunday  night  when  I  tried,  vainly,  to 
sleep.  I  lay  in  bed,  twisting  and  tossing,  wondering 
what  it  was  going  to  be  like  and  ff  I  was  going  to  be 
able  to  make  it.  I  wasn’t  so  much  scared  of  getting  hurt 
or  killed,  though  there  was  that,  too.  The  thing  I  was 
afraid  of  was  freezing  up  and  not  being  able  to  jump 
and  getting  washed  out.  I  had  become  so  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  with  the  importance  and  splendor  of  be¬ 
ing  a  paratrooper  that  nothing  else  mattered  except  get¬ 
ting  those  wings.  Given  the  choice  of  getting  killed  in 
a  jump  or  being  washed  out  I’m  sure  I  would  have 
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chosen  the  former.  I  kept  telling  myself  I  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  fear,  that  I  wasn’t  a  coward,  that  I  wasn’t 
afraid  to  jump  and  that  nothing  could  go  wrong.  But 
doubt  kept  tickling  my  resolution.  I  tried  not  to,  but  I 
couldn’t  help  recalling  every  story  I’d  ever  heard  about 
men  being  paralyzed  by  panic  in  those  last  awful  mo¬ 
ments  of  decision.  I  remembered  Red.  All  his  life  he’d 
worked  as  a  trouble-shooter  on  high-tension  lines.  Great 
heights  never  had  bothered  him.  Yet,  the  first  time  he 
gazed  down  at  the  ground  from  the  door  of  a  plane  he 
was  sick  with  terror  and  refused  to  budge.  I  remem¬ 
bered  every  accident  and  fatahty  I’d  ever  read  about— 
chutes  failing  to  open,  or  getting  fouled  up  with  each 
other,  or  men  landing  in  water  and  getting  drowned, 
or  hitting  the  earth  head  first  and  breaking  their  necks. 
And  when  I  finally  succeeded  in  falling  asleep  I  dreamt 
that  I  jumped  and  got  caught  in  the  propeller  of  an  on¬ 
coming  plane.  I  woke  the  whole  barracks  with  my  an¬ 
guished  screams. 

The  tension  on  Monday  morning  was  unbearable.  In 
place  of  the  customary  mess-hall  chatter  at  breakfast 
(which  no  one  ate  that  day),  there  was  a  deadly  still¬ 
ness.  No  one  wanted  to  talk.  We  were  all  too  busy  asking 
ourselves  the  same  ominous  question:  “WiU  I  lose  my 
nerve  at  the  last  minute?” 

We  fell  out  at  7:30  a.m.  There  was  a  quick  rollcaU. 
We  marched  on  the  double  to  the  packing  shed  and 
drew  the  chutes  we  had  packed  and  stored  there  on 
Satiuday  afternoon.  Then  we  boarded  trucks  for  the 
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airstrip  and  the  “sweat  sheds’*  where  we  lined  up  in 
jump  order.  There  were  twelve  men  to  a  “stick”  and  two 
“sticks”  to  a  ship.  Each  was  in  charge  of  a  jump-master. 
While  waiting  to  board  the  planes  we  all  developed  a 
sudden,  compelling  urge  to  urinate.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  do  anything  about  it.  We  were  loaded  down 
with  two  chutes,  front  and  back,  which  were  buckled 
on  very  tightly;  if  there  was  the  least  slack  they’d  open 
with  a  tremendous  jerk  that  could  easily  break  a  man’s 
back.  Consequently  we  were  hunched  up  in  a  position 
that  did  not  exactly  lend  itself  to  performing  any  of  the 
bodily  fimctions.  Of  course,  we  might  have  imfastened 
the  chutes,  performed  our  duties  and  put  them  on 
again,  but  that  was  a  job  none  of  us  relished.  So,  we  did 
the  next  best  thing. 

Just  as  om:  nerves  were  about  to  snap  completely 
under  the  strain  the  jump-masters  called  us  to  attention 
and  we  ran  out  onto  the  field  and  boarded  the  C-47s. 
This  was  also  my  first  trip  in  an  airplane  and  I  was 
scared  as  well  as  thriUed  and  excited.  I  wanted  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  but  I  didn’t  dare.  I  was  afraid  to 
until  I  actually  had  to  step  off  into  space. 

None  of  us  did  very  much  talking.  But  whenever 
somebody  occasionally  ventured  to  make  a  wisecrack, 
no  matter  how  idiotic  and  pointless,  we  laughed  the 
way  a  radio  studio  audience  laughs  on  cue.  Just  from 
the  chest  and  throat,  not  from  the  belly. 

A  red  light  flashed  on  as  the  altimeter  indicated 
1,200  feet.  We  were  approaching  our  target. 
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**First  stick—”  one  jump-master  shouted,  ‘‘stand  up 
and  hook  up!” 

Twelve  men  sprang  to  their  feet.  They  hooked  their 
static  lines— one-inch-wide  webbing  with  a  tensile 
strength  of  1,000  pounds— to  the  overhead  steel  cable 
running  the  length  of  the  plane. 

I  was  Number  11  in  the  second  stick.  I  had  to  sweat 
out  twenty-three  men. 

“Check  equipment!” 

Each  man  in  the  first  stick  made  sure  his  line  was 
locked  onto  the  cable  and  all  buckles  on  his  chutes 
were  fastened  securely.  He  also  checked  the  back-pack 
of  the  man  ahead  of  him. 

“Sound  off  for  equipment  check!” 

Number  12  began.  “Twelve  okay!” 

Then  Number  11,  then  Number  10  and  so  on,  down 
the  line.  If  there  was  a  break,  the  jump-master  knew 
exactly  where  the  trouble  was. 

The  plane  made  a  pass  over  the  target. 

“Stand  in  door!” 

Niunber  1  did  a  right  face,  bringing  him  smack  in  the 
open  door.  The  other  eleven  crowded  closely  behind 
him,  one  touching  the  other. 

The  jump-master  crouched  in  the  door.  He  was  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  target  to  come  in  sight.  Then  he  asked  the 
customary  question:  “Is  everybody  happy?” 

Everybody  yelled,  “Yeah!”  But  not  with  much  con¬ 
viction. 
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The  red  light  switched  to  green. 

The  jump-master  slapped  Number  1  on  the  behind. 

“Let’s  go!”  he  barked. 

The  other  jump-master  stood  by  to  lend  a  helping 
hand— in  the  form  of  a  stout  kick— in  case  anyone  hesi¬ 
tated. 

Number  1  stepped  off.  The  other  eleven  peeled  off 
after  him.  In  ten  seconds  or  less  the  entire  stick  had 
cleared  the  plane. 

The  green  light  flashed  off. 

We  circled  back.  We  began  the  second  pass. 

Now  I  was  really  beginning  to  sweat  it  out. 

The  same  routine.  Red  light.  “Stand  up  and  hook  up!” 
Equipment  check.  Green  light. 

Only  this  time  it  seemed  to  take  twice  as  long. 

Then— finally— “Let’s  go!” 

Number  1  stepped  off,  the  others  peeling  off  behind 
him.  Six,  seven,  eight,  nine  chutes  opened  below  us. 

Then  something  happened. 

Number  10  got  to  the  door  and  froze. 

“No!  No!  No!”  he  screamed,  gripping  the  door-frame 
with  all  his  might.  “I  won’t  do  it!  I  wont!!  I  WON'T! !r 

The  blood  was  rushing  down  into  my  boots.  I  felt 
sick.  I  made  a  great  effort  to  keep  from  puking. 

The  jump-masters  scraped  him  off  the  door.  They 
dragged  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  plane. 

By  now  we  had  completed  the  second  pass.  It  was 
too  late  for  me  to  jump.  We  circled  back  and  started  all 
over  again. 
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I  was  limp  now.  I  was  scared  I  was  going  to  crack  up 
like  Number  10. 

My  jump-master  must  have  guessed  that.  As  soon  as 
the  green  hght  went  on  again  he  gave  me  a  tremendous 
heave  through  the  door. 

I  was  damned  glad  he  did.  I  never  could  have  made 
it  myself. 

The  roaring  and  racket  during  the  first  seconds  after 
clearing  the  plane  was  staggering.  It  frightened  me. 
Then  I  reahzed  what  it  was.  The  planers  shpstream  and 
the  noise  of  its  propellers. 

Suddenly  a  terrific  spine-snapping  jerk.  I  thought  Td 
been  slugged  in  the  back  with  a  bat.  It  was  the  chute 
opening. 

Now  everything  had  become  serene  and  peaceful.  A 
great  hush  had  fallen  on  the  whole  world.  I  was  all 
alone  now.  I  was  drifting  dreamily  through  space.  Not 
falling.  Just  hanging  in  mid-air.  I  didn’t  seem  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  at  aU. 

Then  I  gazed  around  me.  The  deep  blue  sky  was 
dotted  with  big  white  roses.  And  more  were  opening  up 
as  more  men  tumbled  from  the  other  ships.  I  watched 
the  others  as  they  floated  lazily  toward  the  green-and- 
brown  carpet  below,  and  I  experienced  a  tremendous 
upsurge  of  relief  and  satisfaction.  Thank  God,  I  had 
made  it!  Sure,  I’d  been  scared  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
my  jump-master  I’d  probably  have  frozen  the  way  that 
poor  guy  ahead  of  me  had  done.  But  however  I’d  man- 
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aged  it,  I’d  done  it  and  here  I  was,  floating  happily 
down  to  earth. 

Then  it  dawned  on  me  that  I  was  congratulating  my¬ 
self  too  soon.  The  jump  wasn’t  over  yet.  I  still  had  to 
make  a  landing,  and  that  was  the  toughest  and  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  entire  business.  Although  it  seemed 
that  I  was  just  lazying  through  space,  I  knew  that  I  was 
actually  falling  at  the  rate  of  17  feet  per  second.  And 
that,  I  also  knew,  was  fast  enough  to  break  bones  or 
even  crack  your  neck,  if  you  didn’t  hit  the  ground 
properly. 

When  I  was  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground  I  got  set 
to  come  in.  First,  I  pulled  down  on  the  opposite  ‘‘risers” 
—the  cords  which  connect  the  harness  to  the  canopy— to 
slow  the  speed  of  my  descent  and  lessen  the  shock  of 
impact.  Then,  carefully  remembering  everything  I’d 
been  taught,  I  spread  my  feet  about  eight  inches  apart, 
toes  down,  knees  bent,  and  prepared  to  go  into  a  front 
somersault  as  soon  as  I  hit  the  ground  and  so  break  my 
fall. 

Everything  went  off  beautifully.  I  landed,  tumbled, 
sprang  to  my  feet,  climbed  out  of  my  harness  in  a  jiffy. 
Then  I  scooped  up  my  parachute  and  ran  toward  the 
rendezvous  point  where  our  trucks  waited  to  carry  us 
back  to  camp. 

I  paused  for  just  an  instant  to  gaze  up  at  the  sky.  It 
was  hard  to  believe.  I,  Harold  Russell,  had  actually 
stepped  out  of  that  airplane  into  space,  sailed  blithely 
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through  the  sky  and  landed  back  on  earth  without  a 
scratch  or  bruise.  It  was  incredible.  Yet,  it  had  really 
happened. 

It  was  the  most  wonderful  moment  of  my  whole  life. 
I  had  cleared  my  biggest  hurdle.  From  here  on  in  I  had 
nothing  to  worry  about.  I  wasn’t  afraid  any  more.  I 
knew  I  was  a  paratrooper. 

Looking  back  on  it  I  had  to  laugh.  A  grim,  dry  laugh. 
That  was  a  big  thing,  indeed.  Learning  how  to  jump 
through  the  air!  Wonderful,  wonderful,  wonderful  .  .  . 
that  was  going  to  do  me  a  lot  of  good,  now.  Maybe 
I’d  be  able  to  get  a  job  with  a  circus:  The  Handless 
Freak  that  Jumps  Through  the  Air  with  the  Greatest  of 
Ease  .  .  . 

I  jumped  four  more  times  that  week.  By  Friday  I 
considered  myself  a  seasoned  veteran.  I  knew  all  about 
parachute  jumping.  I  even  sounded  off  to  the  new  stu¬ 
dents.  “There’s  nothing  to  it,  absolutely  nothing  to  it,” 
I  told  them.  “Just  like  falling  into  a  featherbed.”  Then, 
just  to  buck  up  their  morale,  I’d  tell  them  my  favorite 
yam  about  the  jumper  whose  chute  didn’t  open  when 
he  jumped.  He  pulled  the  emergency  rip-cord,  but  still 
nothing  happened.  As  he  was  mshing  through  the  air, 
he  said  to  himself,  “And  I’ll  bet  that  damned  tmck 
won’t  be  there  to  take  me  back  to  camp,  either.” 

On  Saturday,  I  graduated.  On  Monday  morning,  I 
reported  to  the  Demolition  School  for  a  two-week  course 
in  high  explosives  and  sabotage. 

The  first  half  of  the  program  was  given  over  to  study- 
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ing  the  various  important  types  of  explosives— cordite, 
dynamite,  nitrostarch  and  TNT,  which  is  the  basic  mili¬ 
tary  charge  because  it  is  easy  to  make,  package  and 
handle  and  is  quite  insensitive.  The  instructors  liked  to 
demonstrate  this  safety  factor  by  dropping  blocks  of 
TNT  on  cement  floors  or  pounding  them  with  hammers. 
Till  we  got  used  to  it  this  trick  made  us  a  trifle  nervous, 
but  it  never  failed  to  prove  the  iostructors’  point. 

During  that  first  week  we  also  were  taught  how  to 
set  off  different  lands  of  charges  and  how  to  calculate 
the  specific  amount  of  TNT,  dynamite  or  nitrostarch 
required  for  various  tasks  such  as  cutting  steel  girders, 
smashing  wooden  beams  or  blasting  cement  walls. 

The  next  week  we  appHed  this  knowledge  construc¬ 
tively.  Or  perhaps  I  should  say  destructively.  One  day 
we  visited  a  power  plant,  and  were  sho\\Ti  its  most  vul¬ 
nerable  points  and  how  it  could  be  put  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  with  a  minimum  of  explosives.  Another  day  we 
went  to  the  telephone  exchange  and  were  shovn  how 
one  man  with  an  ax  could  cut  all  communication  simply 
by  severing  a  few  strategic  vires.  Still  another  day 
found  us  at  the  filtering  plant  learning  how  we  could 
dry  up  the  city’s  water  supply  just  by  placing  a  few 
small  charges  in  certain  vnolnerable  key  pumps.  We  spent 
an  entire  afternoon  at  the  railroad  yards  leamincr  how 
to  sabotage  a  transportation  system.  The  simplest, 
cheapest  method  was,  of  comrse,  to  start  a  locomotive 
down  the  tracks,  jump  from  the  cab  and  let  it  run  wild. 
We  were  shovm  how  to  destroy  a  troop  train  or  a  freight 
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bv  blo\^'in^  out  a  twentv  -five  foot  section  of  track,  then 
stretching  black  bicycle  tape  over  the  break.  From  a 
distance  the  engineer  of  an  oncoming  train  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  distinguish  track  from  tape.  Result:  one  thor¬ 
oughly  \\Tecked  train. 

O  y 

We  were  also  instructed  in  the  fine  art  of  boob)irap- 
ping.  We  learned  how  to  turn  cars,  trucks,  tanks,  half¬ 
tracks,  boats,  motorcycles  and  an\i:hing  else  that  moved 
mto  engines  of  death  and  destruction.  We  were  also 
taught  how  to  render  vehicles  moperative  at  very 
httle  cost.  A  tablespoon  of  sugar  sHpped  into  the  gas 
tank  of  an  automobile  or  truck  did  the  job  neatly. 
Within  five  or  ten  miles  the  sugar  worked  into  the  gas 
line,  valves  and  motor  and  put  the  vehicle  completely 
out  of  commission.  To  restore  it  to  usefulness  the  entire 
engine  had  to  be  stripped  and  cleaned,  a  lengthy,  costly 

On  July  11,  1942, 1  graduated  from  Demoschool,  and 
I  was  handed  a  handsome  diploma  which  testified  to 
my  knowledge  and  sldH  in  the  science  and/or  art  of 
destroying  my  fellow  human  beings  and  their  property. 

This  was  the  moment  1  had  been  waiting  for.  Now, 
at  long,  long  last,  1  was  going  off  to  the  wars.  Now  1  was 
going  to  apply  eveiy^thing  I  had  learned  during  these 
last  six  months  in  actual  combat.  I  had  been  thirsting 
for  blood.  Now  I  figured  I  was  about  to  get  it. 

The  afternoon  of  graduation  day  Captain  Phillips 
sent  for  me.  He  was  the  Commandant  of  the  Demohtior 
School  and  strictly  an  armchair  paratrooper.  He  didn’t 
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like  jumping  and  made  no  secret  about  it.  How  he  ever 
got  mixed  up  in  that  business  none  of  us  ever  knew. 
We  merely  tolerated  him.  For  us  the  whole  world  was 
divided  into  two  kinds  of  people:  jumpers  and  non¬ 
jumpers.  The  former  were  salt  of  the  earth.  The  latter. 

Captain  Phillips  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  stay  on  at 
the  school  as  an  instructor.  I  protested.  I  had  had  enough 
of  school.  I  wanted  action  and  thrills.  I  wanted  to  put 
to  use  all  the  stuff  I  had  been  studying.  What  good  was 
it  otherwise?  And  I  wanted  to  get  my  share  of  Jerry 
or  Jap  scalps.  All  right,  so  maybe  I’d  seen  too  many 
Errol  Flynn  movies.  But  that’s  what  I  wanted.  And  I 
was  determined  to  get  it. 

But  Philhps  pointed  out  a  couple  of  things  that  made 
me  look  at  it  differently.  First,  paratroopers  hadn’t  yet 
been  blooded  in  battle;  it  might  be  another  year  before 
I  would  actually  see  action.  Second,  the  additional  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  I’d  get  instructing  would  prove  val¬ 
uable  when  I  did  get  into  combat.  Third,  he  definitely 
promised  my  tour  of  duty  at  the  school  would  not  last 
more  than  six  months.  He  personally  guaranteed  my 
transfer  to  an  outfit  committed  to  an  overseas  Theater 
of  Operations  at  the  end  of  that  period,  if  I  still  wanted 
it.  I  thought  it  over  a  minute  or  two.  Then  I  agreed  to 
remain  as  an  instructor. 

He  told  the  sergeant  major  to  get  orders  cut  assign¬ 
ing  me  to  the  Demoschool.  ‘‘By  the  way,”  he  said,  “we’ll 
get  you  some  stripes  to  go  along  with  it  in  a  couple  of 
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weeks.”  Special  Orders  were  published  that  day.  I  was 
to  report  for  duty  on  Monday,  July  13,  1942.  If  I  were 
superstitious,  I  guess  I  should  have  been  scared.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  a  tip-off  on  what  was  coming. 

As  a  student,  I  had  always  thought  teaching  was  a 
soft  touch.  Now  I  learned  differently.  It  was  a  tough 
grind.  We  sometimes  worked  from  early  in  the  morning 
till  11  o’clock  at  night.  In  spite  of  which,  I  enjoyed  it. 
The  work  was  always  varied,  interesting,  often  exciting. 
The  first  two  weeks  I  didn’t  do  any  lecturing  myself.  I 
just  listened  to  how  the  others  did  it  and  acted  as  ‘‘in¬ 
structor  from  the  rear.”  We  had  a  very  effective  system 
for  keeping  om:  pupils  on  the  baU.  Every  class  had  two 
instructors— one  who  taught  and  the  other  who  re¬ 
mained  at  the  back  of  the  class  and  was  armed  with  a 
bunch  of  five-inch  firecrackers.  If  any  of  the  students 
dozed  off  or  was  otherwise  inattentive,  he’d  set  one  off 
imder  him.  It  invariably  produced  results. 

My  first  lecture  dealt  with  underwater  demolitions, 
a  relatively  unimportant  subject.  I  was  supposed  to  talk 
for  the  full  hour  and  there  was  enough  material  on  the 
subject  to  fill  three  hours.  But  I  was  paralyzed  with 
stage  fright.  My  tongue  was  stuck  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  I  kept  referring  to  “water  undemolitions”  and 
I  couldn’t  understand  why  the  class  kept  tittering  and 
laughing.  I  was  almost  as  scared  as  when  I  made  my 
first  jump.  I  hung  up  a  new  speed  record  that  day. 
Instead  of  spending  an  hour  on  it,  I  raced  through  it 
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in  eight  minutes  flat.  The  students  were  delighted,  nat¬ 
urally,  but  I  m  afraid  they  didn’t  learn  much  about 
underwater  demolitions. 

I  got  two  breaks  that  summer.  First,  my  sergeant’s 
stripes  came  through  in  August.  I  could  still  feel  the 
thrill  I  got  sewing  that  first  pair  of  stripes  on  my  shirt 
with  my  own  hands. 

The  second  break  was  a  fifteen-day  furlough,  start¬ 
ing  in  September.  That,  however,  raised  a  financial 
problem.  I  had  a  couple  of  hundred  bucks,  it  was  true, 
but  I  was  a  big  shot  now,  a  rough,  tough,  ugly  para¬ 
trooper.  I  wanted  to  go  home  in  style,  and  for  that  I 
needed  plenty  of  spending  money.  I  was  going  to  take 
Rita  out  in  style.  I  was  going  to  buy  presents  for  every¬ 
body.  I  was  going  to  buy  drinks  for  the  house  in  every 
saloon  in  Cambridge.  I  was  going  to  Tell  the  World 
I’d  made  good. 

But  how  was  I  going  to  get  the  money?  None  of  my 
pals  had  that  much.  I  tried  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Enlisted  Men’s  Welfare  Fund,  but  was  refused.  Then 
somebody  tipped  me  off  to  the  Cathohc  Chaplain.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  a  special  emergency  fund.  I  went 
to  see  him  with  Sergeant  McAfee,  who  was  on  a  similar 
errand.  The  Chaplain’s  secretary  told  us  the  Father  was 
hearing  confessions,  but  that  he’d  see  us  as  soon  as  he 
was  through.  She  told  us  to  wait  for  him  in  the  chapel. 

Mac  and  I  sat  down  in  a  pew  at  the  back  and  argued 
about  who  was  going  to  go  in  to  see  the  Chaplain  first. 
We  were  both  afraid  of  the  same  thing.  Whoever 
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reached  him  first  might  tap  the  till  for  everything  that 
was  in  it.  After  several  minutes  of  fruitless  debate  we 
finally  settled  it  by  tossing  a  coin.  I  won. 

The  Chaplain  was  a  potato  dumpling  of  a  man.  He 
had  a  head  like  a  melon  with  a  big,  roimd  face  and  a 
friendly  smile.  He  looked  like  a  soft  touch. 

I  told  him  my  troubles.  My  mother  was  very  sick.  I 
was  going  home  to  see  her  and  there  would  be  doctor 
bills  and  things  to  take  care  of.  I  really  made  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  it.  I  was  damn  near  crying  myself  when  I  fin¬ 
ished. 

He  listened  gravely,  nodding  from  time  to  time,  ask¬ 
ing  an  occasional  question.  He  seemed  quite  sympa¬ 
thetic.  When  I  got  through  he  looked  straight  at  me 
for  a  long  moment,  cocked  his  eyebrow  and  said, 
“You  re  a  paratrooper,  my  son,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  Father.” 

“I’ve  heard  you  boys  shoot  a  lot  of  craps—” 

“Well— er— Father— we— we  do— that  is,  some  of  us—” 

“You’re  sure  that’s  not  why  you  need  this  money?” 

“Oh,  no.  Father!  No!  Of  course  not!”  I  said,  right¬ 
eously.  “Do  I  look  like  that  kind  of  a  fellow?” 

“My  son,”  he  said,  chuckling,  ''everybody  looks  like 
that  kind  of  a  fellow.” 

He  gave  me  the  money. 

On  my  way  out  I  stopped  and  told  Mac  I’d  got  the 
full  amount. 

“Jesus!”  he  exclaimed,  springing  to  his  feet,  crossing 
himself  quickly  and  hurrying  into  the  Chaplain’s  office. 
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A  little  while  later  I  ran  into  him  in  the  PX.  Although 
he"d  got  his  money  also,  he  was  mad  at  me.  He  claimed 
I  had  told  the  Chaplain  about  his  losing  a  lot  of  money 
in  crap  games. 

With  almost  four  himdred  dollars  in  my  pocket  I 
could  afford  to  splurge.  I  bought  gifts  for  mother,  Rita 
and  Bob  and  his  family.  I  also  got  myself  some  sharp 
uniforms.  I  paid  about  forty  dollars  for  an  officer's 
gabardine  shirt  and  slacks  with  cap,  tie  and  belt  to 
match.  I  had  the  shirt  taken  in,  so  it  fit  me  skin-tight. 
Dressed  in  that  outfit,  I  really  cut  a  fine  figure.  In  seven 
months  I  had  come  a  long  way  from  a  dirty,  blood¬ 
stained  butcher's  smock. 

•  Changing  trains  in  New  York  on  my  way  home  an 
MP  stopped  me  for  being  out  of  uniform.  Actually,  it 
was  contrary  to  wartime  regulations  for  an  enlisted 
man  to  wear  gabardines,  which  were  exclusively  for 
officers.  But  what  the  MP  objected  to  was  my  having 
the  bottoms  of  my  pants  tucked  in  over  the  tops  of 
my  jump  boots.  He  ordered  me  to  puU  them  out. 

That  was  sheer  sacrilege.  I  was  outraged.  I  fiady  re¬ 
fused  to  do  it  and  told  him  he  ought  to  learn  something 
about  the  Army.  Didn't  he  know  paratroopers  were 
supposed  to  wear  their  pants  that  way?  Then  I  ordered 
him  to  take  me  to  his  Commanding  Officer.  I  couldn't 
be  bothered  arguing  with  a  mere  underling.  - 

His  CO,  a  pleasant  young  lieutenant,  apologized  to 
me  for  the  MP's  mistake.  He  explained  that  paratroop¬ 
ers  were  still  a  good  deal  of  a  novelty  and  not  many 
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people  knew  what  their  proper  uniform  was.  But,  he 
added,  giving  the  MP  a  dark  look,  that  was  no  excuse 
for  not  knowing.  He  handed  back  my  furlough  papers, 
smiled,  and  sent  me  on  my  way. 

I  had  to  marvel  now  at  my  nerve  and  gall.  Not  only 
the  way  I  carried  on  with  that  poor  MP,  but  through¬ 
out  that  entire  furlough.  I  really  played  the  big  shot 
during  those  two  weeks  and  why  I  didn’t  get  my  face 
pushed  in,  as  I  so  richly  deserved,  I  will  never  know. 
Once,  though,  I  very  nearly  did.  It  happened  in  a  bar 
in  Boston.  Rita  was  with  me  and  I  wanted  to  show  off 
in  front  of  her.  There  were  two  GIs  sitting  at  a  nearby 
table  with  a  sailor.  I  happened  to  notice  they  weren’t 
wearing  ties  and  their  shirt  collars  were  unbuttoned. 
Since  I  was  a  paratroop  sergeant  and  they  were  only 
Air  Force  privates,  I  felt  called  upon  to  rectify  this 
flagrant  breach  of  uniform  regulations.  I  was  running 
the  Army  singlehanded  in  those  days— well,  maybe  with 
a  little  assist  from  General  Marshall.  I  strode  over  to 
their  table. 

They  were  quite  meek  about  it.  They  just  said,  “Yes, 
sir,”  and  started  to  put  on  their  ties. 

Not  so  the  sailor.  He  got  pretty  mad.  Who  the  hell 
did  I  think  I  was,  ordering  guys  around  like  that? 

I  told  him  to  mind  his  own  business.  This,  I  said 
grandly,  was  strictly  an  Army  matter. 

“Oh,  yeah?”  he  said,  swinging  at  me  with  a  round¬ 
house  right.  I  ducked  just  in  time.  Then  I  applied  some 
of  my  judo  lessons  to  his  arm  with  spectacular  results. 
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The  two  GIs  sprang  to  their  feet  and  came  to  atten¬ 
tion. 

‘‘At  ease,  men,”  I  said,  brushing  my  hands. 

I 

I  found  many  changes  at  the  Demoschool  when  I 
got  back.  The  War  Department  had  finally  realized  the 
value  of  airborne  troops  and  had  decided  to  expand 
that  branch  of  the  Army  greatly.  It  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  the  Parachute  School  so  that  it  could 
handle  1,500  students.  That,  in  tnm,  brought  about  a 
tenfold  increase  in  the  Demolition  School,  which  was 
soon  receiving  350  new  men  each  week. 

That  was  fine,  but  it  knocked  out  my  transfer.  All 
instructors  were  now  classified  as  “essential”  and  were 
frozen  in  grade  and  assignment  for  the  duration.  I 
complained  about  it  to  the  new  CO  (Phillips  had  been 
transferred  out  just  before  the  change ) ,  but  all  he 
could  do  was  advise  me  to  wait  and  put  in  for  a  combat 
assignment  in  about  six  months.  Maybe  by  then  things 
might  ease  up  a  bit. 

But  something  happened  in  February  that  made  me 
want  to  get  out  in  a  hurry.  One  afternoon,  another  non- 
com  and  I  were  running  a  class  in  booby  traps.  He  was 
up  in  a  tree  fixing  a  charge  that  was  to  be  set  off  by  a 
hidden  wire  across  a  trail.  I  was  pointing  out  to  the 
students  what  he  was  doing,  step  by  step.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  crash.  I  saw  him  drop  out  of  the  tree.  As 
I  ran  up  to  him,  he  held  up  a  bloody  stump. 

“I  blew  off  my  goddamn  hand!”  he  said. 
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That  did  it.  Out  of  eighteen  instructors,  eleven  had 
been  injured  in  the  seven  months  I’d  been  teaching 
there.  But  it  wasn’t  so  much  that  I  was  scared  of  get¬ 
ting  hurt,  myself,  though  there  was  that,  too.  The  thing 
that  worried  me  most  was  getting  it  while  I  was  still 
in  the  States,  instead  of  overseas  in  combat.  At  least, 
if  it  had  to  happen.  I’d  be  able  to  feel  then  that  it 
wasn’t  sheer  waste,  and  there’d  be  some  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  I’d  traded  an  arm  or  a  leg  for  a  Kraut  or 

Jap- 

I  put  in  for  a  transfer  the  next  day.  A  month  later 
it  bounced  back  with  seventeen  indorsements  all  of 
which  added  up  to:  Disapproved. 

That  made  me  only  more  determined.  Somehow,  I 
was  going  to  get  out  of  that  school  and  go  overseas. 

I  had  another  bad  scare  that  spring  when  General 
Henri  Giraud  of  the  French  Army  visited  Fort  Ben- 
ning.  The  War  Department  was  anxious  to  impress 
him  and  all  our  allies  with  its  rapidly  growing  airborne 
strength.  The  Parachute  School  was  ordered  to  put  on 
a  big  show  for  him.  The  general  was  to  be  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  American  Army  had  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  airborne  soldiers.  There  must  have 
been  at  least  20,000  men  in  paratroop  uniforms  who 
marched  past  him  that  morning.  Most  of  the  marchers, 
however,  were  cooks,  bakers,  truck  drivers,  clerks, 
KPs,  medics,  carpenters,  electricians,  MPs,  infantry¬ 
men,  ash-and-trash  men  and  inhabitants  of  the  guard¬ 
house  masquerading  as  paratroopers. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  put  on  a  demonstration  jump  for 
Giraud.  A  '‘stick”  of  instructors  “captured”  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  wooden  bridge  built  by  the  Engineers  for  the 
exhibition.  There  were  six  two-man  teams,  each  with 
a  120-pound  dummy  equipment  bundle  filled  with  sand 
on  a  chute.  The  bridge  had  been  mined  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  All  we  had  to  do  was  land,  set  a  couple  of  fuses 
and  the  bridge  was  gone.  But  the  general  had  no  way 
of  knowing  that,  either. 

I  was  jumping  Number  5  and  was  responsible  for 
seeing  to  it  that  our  equipment  bundle  got  off  safely. 
Just  before  stepping  off  myself  I  had  to  throw  a  toggle- 
switch  to  release  it.  I  did  that,  then  jumped  myself. 

I  counted  four  seconds  and  looked  up  to  check  my 
chute.  What  I  saw  made  my  stomach  do  a  quick  flip- 
flop. 

My  canopy  was  fouled  up  with  the  scarlet  one  of  the 
equipment  chute.  The  latter  was  supporting  both  me 
and  the  dummy  bundle.  That  was  okay  provided  it 
stayed  that  way.  At  any  moment,  however,  it  might 
slide  off  and  if  that  happened  close  to  the  ground  Td 
be  a  dead  duck.  We  had  jumped  at  only  300  feet  in 
order  to  make  a  quick  landing  and  blow  up  the  bridge 
in  a  hurry.  Of  course,  I  could  open  my  emergency 
chute,  but  it,  too,  might  get  fouled  up. 

I  didn’t  have  much  time  to  think  about  it.  I  had  to 
make  up  my  mind  fast.  I  decided  to  stand  pat  and 
gamble  on  the  equipment  chute.  I  was  lucky.  My  chute 
didn’t  slide  off  it.  I  hit  the  ground  okay. 
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But  that  narrow  escape  only  served  to  light  the  fires 
under  me  again.  That  one  had  been  too  close  for  com¬ 
fort.  I  had  a  hunch  that  if  I  hung  aroimd  too  long,  I 
was  sure  to  get  it  somehow. 

All  through  the  summer  and  fall  I  kept  putting  in 
for  a  transfer.  Maybe  the  boys  in  the  Pentagon  just  got 
tired  of  replying  by  indorsement.  Or  maybe  persistence, 
like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward.  Anyhow,  one  fine  day  in 
the  middle  of  December  my  fomrth  or  fifth  request  for 
transfer  came  back  with  the  usual  string  of  indorse¬ 
ments.  Only  this  time  the  last  one  said:  Approved.  Two 
days  later  my  orders  came  in,  transferring  me  to  the 
515th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  13th  Air¬ 
borne  Division.  I  was  to  have  a  ten-day  furlough  and 
report  for  duty  on  January  10,  1944. 

I  joined  the  515th  at  Benning.  On  January  12,  we 
moved  up  to  Camp  Mackall,  North  Carolina,  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  13th  Airborne.  There  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Demolition  Platoon  of  the  Headquarters  and  Head¬ 
quarters  Company  of  the  515th. 

The  outfit  was  getting  ready  to  go  overseas  into  com¬ 
bat,  and  the  training  was  as  tough  and  hard  as  I  had 
ever  had.  We  used  live  ammo  and  explosives  on  all  our 
battle  problems,  and  if  anybody  got  hurt,  it  was  too 
bad.  That  would  teach  him  to  keep  his  head  and  tail 
down  in  the  future.  The  13th  Airborne  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  jinx  outfit.  Certainly  it  had  had  more 
than  its  share  of  casualties.  Its  first  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  had  been  killed  in  a  plane  crash  two  days  after 
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taking  over.  Eight  troopers  had  landed  in  a  lake  dur¬ 
ing  a  jump  and  had  been  drowned.  A  plane  had  col- 
hded  with  an  equipment  chute  and  eighteen  men  were 
killed.  Nevertheless,  a  few  weeks  after  I  joined  the 
515th  our  colonel  decided  we  were  getting  soft  and 
needed  stiffening.  New  infiltration  courses  were  set  up 
and  every  officer  and  man  in  the  regiment,  from  the 
colonel  on  down,  was  ordered  to  go  through  them. 

The  first  course,  a  relatively  easy  one,  was  100  yards 
long  and  sixty  'wide.  Behind  the  starting  line  were  six 
machine-guns  fixed  in  concrete,  so  that  they  would  fire 
live  ammo  at  exactly  eighteen  inches  off  the  ground 
without  moving.  Our  objective  was  an  ‘"enemy”  trench 
at  the  other  end  which  we  were  supposed  to  “capture.” 
The  field  was  planted  with  TNT  charges  which  were 
exploded  as  the  men  crept  and  crawled  toward  the 
trench.  Every  man  went  over  it  twice,  once  by  day  and 
once  by  night.  When  the  whole  outfit  had  gone  through 
that  course,  the  Old  Man  decided  we  were  ready  for 
something  that  “really  had  hair  on  it.” 

The  next  course  had  plenty  of  hair. 

The  terrain  was  the  roughest  I  had  ever  seen— hilly, 
swampy,  thickly  wooded,  rutted  with  gullies,  ditches, 
boulders  and  sumpholes.  A  strip  seventy-five  yards 
wide  and  two  miles  long  was  marked  off  with  white 
tape.  Each  man  had  to  go  over  it  by  himself,  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  an  instructor  whose  job  it  was  to  heckle 
him  and  also  make  sure  he  didn’t  bypass  any  of  the 
obstacles.  We  wore  full  combat  uniform,  carried  a 
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musette  bag  filled  with  fifteen  pounds  of  sand  and  were 
armed  with  rifle  and  bayonet.  The  instructors  traveled 
light,  stripped  down  to  shorts  and  jump  boots. 

The  ordeal  began  with  twenty-five  fast  pushups. 
Then  came  a  100-yard  uphill  dash  to  a  shallow  trench 
covered  with  barbed  wire.  Each  man  had  to  wriggle 
under  it  on  his  back,  into  the  trench,  wriggle  out  again. 
Next  he  ran  100  yards  downhill  and  through  a  mudhole 
in  which  a  two-pound  block  of  TNT  was  planted.  Just 
as  he  started  through  it  the  charge  was  exploded,  splat¬ 
tering  him  with  mud,  sticks,  stones  and  slime.  Snipers 
opened  fire  with  live  ammo.  He  had  to  faU  on  his  face 
and  creep  through  the  muck  on  all  fours  while  the 
instructor  barked,  ‘‘Keep  your  rifle  dry!  Goddamn  it, 
keep  it  dry!’" 

After  struggling  out  of  that  he  ran  uphill  for  150 
yards  to  a  twelve-foot-high  wall  of  logs  which  he  had 
to  scale.  As  he  got  to  the  top  he  was  greeted  by  another 
blast  of  TNT  and  once  again  snipers  opened  up  on  him. 
He  had  to  hit  the  dirt  on  the  other  side  in  a  hurry. 

Then  without  pausing  he  had  to  rush  on  uphill  for 
another  100  yards  and  “capture”  an  abandoned  shack 
in  which  an  “enemy”  squad  was  hiding.  There  was  a 
door,  of  course,  but  that  would  be  too  easy.  The  poor 
guy  had  to  climb  in  through  the  window.  As  soon  as  he 
got  inside  a  smudge-pot  was  set  off  and  the  place  was 
filled  with  acrid  smoke  that  burned  his  eyes  and  blinded 
him.  He’d  somehow  grope  his  way  through  it  and  get 
outside  into  the  fresh  air  where  he  was  greeted  by  an- 
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other  charge  of  TNT  and  a  burst  of  sniper  fire.  He  had 
to  hit  the  dirt  again  and  crawl  away  while  the  instruc¬ 
tor  yelled,  “Keep  down!  Keep  DOWN!’' 

As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  range  he  had  to  spring  to  his 
feet  and  race  downhill  200  yards  through  another 
muddy  swamp  and  more  TNT  blasts  and  snipers.  Then 
uphill.  Then  downhill.  Over  boulders.  Through  gul¬ 
lies.  Over  walls.  Until  half-bhnded,  half-deaf,  utterly 
bewildered  and  exhausted  he  reached  the  last  dovmhill 
stretch  which  ended  in  a  brook.  That  was  the  finish¬ 
line.  But  before  he  could  get  to  it  he  had  to  rush  down 
the  hill  at  top  speed  with  an  oiBBcer  running  and  firing  a 
.45  at  the  ground  a  couple  of  feet  behind  him.  When 
we  hit  the  brook  most  of  us  folded  up  completely. 
Helpless,  panting,  half-dead,  covered  with  muck  and 
mud,  we  would  just  wallow  gratefully  in  the  cool,  clear 
water  like  animals. 

It  took  quite  awhile  to  put  the  entire  regiment  over 
this  course  and  it  was  the  end  of  May  by  the  time  we 
had  completed  it.  But  the  colonel  still  wasn't  satisfied. 
He  had  another  infiltration  course  set  up.  This  one  was 
designed  primarily  to  give  the  outfit  more  experience 
with  explosives.  It  was  L-shaped,  about  1,500  yards 
long  and  there  were  about  twenty  targets— cut-outs  of 
“enemy"  soldiers— in  foxholes  and  on  the  ground;  they 
could  be  pulled  up  by  wires.  Some  thirty  nitrostarch 
charges  were  scattered  over  it. 

Except  for  helping  to  lay  out  the  course,  I  wasn't 
supposed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  had  worked 
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pretty  hard  on  the  previous  one  and  my  company  com¬ 
mander  decided  I  deserved  a  rest.  Sergeant  Stutzman 
was  assigned  to  run  the  Demolition  Platoon  that  week. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  fate  or  providence  or  some- 
tliing  stepped  in.  Stutzman’s  girl  was  coming  down  the 
Saturday  before  the  course  began  and  was  going  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  him.  He  could  get  a  three-day 
pass  provided  he  could  find  someone  to  relieve  him.  He 
asked  me  as  a  favor  to  do  it.  I  was  pretty  tired,  but  I 
had  nothing  much  to  do  and,  anyway,  why  not  help 
out  a  pal?  I  agreed  to  stand  in  for  him  and  take  charge 
of  the  platoon. 

We  began  this  problem  on  the  morning  of  June  6. 
Right  after  reveille,  we  got  the  smashing  news  over  the 
PA— D-Day!  We  cheered  the  announcement  that  para¬ 
troopers  had  spearheaded  the  assault. 

As  soon  as  we’d  finished  chow  I  took  my  detail  out 
to  tlie  course  and  we  went  to  work  setting  and  planting 
tlie  charges.  All  told,  500  were  required  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  alone.  I  didn’t  fix  any  myself.  I  supervised 
my  crew  and  showed  tliem  where  each  charge  was  to 
be  set. 

Everything  went  off  smoothly.  By  noon  we  had  put 
tlirough  tlie  whole  First  Battalion.  Then  we  knocked 
off  for  dinner.  While  we  were  eating  the  Chaplain 
drove  out  to  brief  us  on  the  Invasion.  He’d  been  follow¬ 
ing  its  progress  on  the  radio. 

We  were  supposed  to  resume  at  1  p.m.  But  the 
D-Day  news  held  us  up  and  just  as  we  were  about  to 
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go  back  to  work  we  discovered  a  brushfire  that  had 
been  set  off  by  one  of  the  charges. 

By  the  time  we  put  out  the  fire  we  were  an  hour 
behind  schedule,  so  I  pitched  in  and  helped  the  boys 
prepare  the  charges.  I  sat  dovm  on  a  crate  of  nitro- 
starch  and  went  to  work.  There  wasn’t  much  to  it.  Td 
just  break  off  a  one-quarter-pound  or  one-half-pound 
block,  insert  a  fuse  into  a  cap,  crimp  them  together  and 
jam  them  into  the  explosive  and  tape  them  in  securely. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  had  done  twenty-five,  al¬ 
most  one  a  minute.  There  was  nothing  to  it.  I’d  done 
it  a  thousand  times  before. 

I  remember  glancing  at  my  watch.  It  was  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  two. 

“Let’s  go,  guys!”  I  yelled.  “We  haven’t  got  much 
time!” 

There  was  a  desperate  urgency  now  about  every¬ 
thing  we  did.  The  big  fighting  had  started  in  Europe. 
Our  outfit  had  already  been  alerted.  Any  day  now  we’d 
be  sailing.  Our  time  was  short.  We  had  to  use  every 
moment  of  it. 

I  grabbed  another  block.  I  crimped  the  cap  and  fuse, 
slid  them  in.  Then— 

BOO  MU! I 

Everything  turned  flaming  red.  For  a  second  I  was 
blinded.  Then  I  opened  my  eyes.  I  was  on  the  ground. 
I  didn’t  know  what  had  happened.  I  was  stunned,  be¬ 
wildered.  Then  I  looked  at  my  arms.  My  hands  were 
gone.  There  were  bloody  shreds  of  skin,  muscle  and 
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bone  where  they  had  been.  My  clothes  were  ripped. 
My  chest  and  belly  were  covered  with  blood. 

The  first-aid  men  swarmed  all  over  me.  Coolly,  ef¬ 
ficiently,  they  slapped  tourniquets  on  me,  doused  sulfa 
into  my  wounds,  shot  me  full  of  dope,  loaded  me 
aboard  the  Chaplain’s  jeep.  Things  started  getting 
fuzzy  then.  There  was  the  operating  room.  There  was 
a  lovely  nurse  bending  over  me.  And  I  mumbled  some¬ 
thing  about  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  tried  to  date 
her.  Then  something  black  and  clammy  slipped  over 
my  face.  From  far  off  I  could  hear  her  murmuring, 
‘‘Breathe  deeply  .  .  .  don’t  be  afraid  .  .  .  breathe  deeply 
.  .  .  deeply  .  .  .  deeply  .  .  .  deep  .  .  .” 


Then  darkness. 
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Part  Two:  CRISIS 


n  June  15,  during  his  morning  rounds,  the  cap¬ 
tain  told  me  I  was  going  to  be  transferred  in  a  couple 
of  days,  by  plane,  to  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital 
where  the  doctors  would  perform  the  final  surgery  on 
my  stumps,  and  I  would  be  fitted  with  artificial  hands 
and  put  through  the  rehabilitation  program. 

I  wasn’t  happy  with  the  idea.  I  liked  it  there  at  the 
station  hospital.  Everybody  had  been  treating  me  swell. 
I  was  afraid  that  in  a  big  place  like  Reed  I’d  get  lost 
in  the  shuffle.  I’d  be  just  another  patient.  And,  so  long 
as  I  remained  at  Mackall,  even  if  it  was  only  in  the 
hospital,  I  felt  I  still  had  some  ties  with  the  paratroops. 
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I  had  been  very  proud  of  being  a  paratrooper.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  was  just  a  GI  jerk,  but  I  had  really  believed  we 
were  the  elite  of  the  Army  and  that  it  was  an  honor 
to  wear  the  winged  chute  emblem  over  the  left  pocket 
of  my  shirt,  and  on  my  cap.  I  still  remembered  what 
they  told  us  the  day  we  graduated  from  Parachute 
School  and  they  handed  us  our  wings  and  cap  insignia: 
‘‘Wear  them  over  your  heart  and  on  your  head  because 
it  takes  both  to  make  a  good  trooper.’’ 

The  plane  took  off  at  2  p.m.  By  4  p.m.  I  was  in  a  bed 
in  Ward  32  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  GI  rolled  up  in  a  wheelchair. 
He  was  minus  a  leg.  He  said  his  name  was  Mike  and 
how  would  I  like  a  drink?  There  was  a  big  pitcher  of 
what  I  thought  was  coke  on  the  foot-rest  of  his  buggy. 
I  said  sure.  He  held  out  a  glass  with  a  straw  in  it.  I 
took  a  solid  slug  of  it.  It  gave  me  quite  a  jolt.  That  coke 
was  really  loaded. 

Soon  other  patients  began  drifting  over  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted.  All  were  minus  something— legs,  hands,  arms, 
feet.  There  was  one  fellow  named  Tony  Falbo  who 
was  like  me.  He  had  no  hands.  Just  a  pair  of  hooks. 

It  was  an  amputee  ward.  The  patients  in  it  had  their 
own  language  for  describing  themselves.  For  instance, 
a  GI  minus  only  one  leg  was  a  “hmpy.”  Those  minus 
both  were  known  as  “shorties.”  One-armed  men  were 
“paperhangers.”  Tony  and  I  were  called  “hooks.” 

They  were  a  friendly  lot.  They  told  me  where  they’d 
been  and  how  they’d  been  hurt.  Then  came  the  ques- 
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tion  I  dreaded  most  of  all:  Where  had  I  gotten  it? 

I  felt  touchy  because  I  had  lost  my  hands  in  the 
States,  in  training,  not  in  combat.  I  had  a  fine,  large 
inferiority  complex  about  it,  especially  when  I  was  with 
men  who’d  seen  action.  I  squirmed  before  I  could  get 
myself  to  tell  them. 

But  their  reaction  surprised  me.  They  weren’t  in  the 
least  patronizing.  All  they  said  was  I  was  lucky  not  to 
have  had  to  go  overseas  to  get  it.  And  when  I  told  them 
how  I  felt  about  not  having  seen  combat  they  just 
laughed. 

I  soon  found  those  guys  might  be  minus  a  lot  of 
things,  but  there  was  one  thing  they  didn’t  lack  and 
that  was  a  sense  of  humor.  They  still  loved  a  laugh  and 
they’d  do  almost  anything  to  get  one.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  kidding  around,  playing  jokes  on  each  other  and 
especially  on  strangers.  There  was  a  sleek-looking  lad 
next  to  me  who  was  a  thinner  edition  of  Don  Ameche. 
One  day  he  asked  the  Gray  Lady  to  fetch  him  a  pair 
of  slippers.  She  brought  them.  Now  would  she  mind 
putting  them  on  for  him?  She  drew  back  the  covers  and 
he  roared.  He’d  lost  his  legs  at  Anzio. 

When  all  else  failed  we  had  one  never-failing  butt 
for  our  jokes.  That  was  one  of  the  wardboys,  a  surly, 
sour  character  who  was  perpetually  griping  about  his 
sorry  lot.  He  had  a  name,  but  around  Ward  32  he  was 
known  only  as  ‘‘Specks”  because  (a)  he  wore  spectacles 
and  (b)  he  hated  being  called  that. 

He  was  quite  deaf  as  the  result  of  an  explosion,  and 
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wore  a  hearing  aid,  with  which  he  was  constantly  tink¬ 
ering.  One  day  Mike  hit  on  a  brilhant  idea.  We  got  into 
a  bull  session  while  “Specks,”  who  was  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  was  going  on,  was  present.  He  hovered 
on  the  fringe  of  our  group,  listening  in  to  our  conver¬ 
sation.  Suddenly,  on  a  signal  from  Mike,  we  all  stopped 
talking.  That  is,  we  stopped  making  any  sounds,  but 
our  lips  kept  on  moving  as  though  we  were  stiU  talking. 
We  saw  a  puzzled  frown  come  over  “Specks’  ”  face;  he 
could  see  we  were  conversing,  yet  he  couldn’t  hear  a 
sound.  Something  must  be  wrong  with  his  ear  trumpet. 
He  jiggled  it,  then  he  tapped  it,  gently  at  first,  then  real 
hard.  Then  he  took  it  apart  and  blew  on  it  and  then 
put  it  together  again.  But  still  he  couldn’t  hear  a  sound. 
Sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead  and  his  hands  began 
to  tremble.  He  let  out  a  deep  groan,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
dashed  out  of  the  ward  clutching  his  hearing  aid.  An 
hour  later  he  returned,  very  crestfallen.  He’d  gone  to 
the  Ear  Clinic  where  the  doctor  had  tested  both  him 
and  the  machine  and  told  him  he’d  better  go  over  to 
the  Psychiatric  Clinic  for  an  examination. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  been  making  pretty  good  progress. 
At  least,  physically.  The  wounds  on  my  body  had 
healed  almost  completely.  The  day  after  I  got  to  Reed 
the  ward  officer  changed  the  dressings  on  my  stumps 
and  I  saw  them  for  the  first  time.  They  were  not  a 
pretty  sight.  Three  weeks  later  they  operated  on  my 
right  arm  again,  whittling  it  down  so  it  would  be  the 
same  length  as  the  left. 
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Mentally,  however,  I  wasn’t  making  such  rapid  prog¬ 
ress.  I  laughed  and  kidded  around  all  day,  but  at  night, 
when  I  was  alone  and  the  big  ward  was  quiet  and  dark, 
the  long,  heavy  thoughts  would  come  marching  back 
into  my  mind.  Then  I  would  start  thinking  about  the 
future,  wondering  what  I  was  going  to  do,  how  I  was 
going  to  get  along  when  they  discharged  me  from  the 
Army  and  I’d  be  on  my  own  again  on  the  Outside.  The 
Outside  was  already  beginning  to  worry  and  frighten 
me.  Of  course,  there  had  always  been  an  Outside  and 
an  Inside  from  the  moment  I  had  entered  the  service. 
But  now  that  I  was  crippled,  that  cleavage  seemed 
sharper  and  more  drastic  to  me.  The  great  world  Out¬ 
side  seemed  even  more  foreign,  even  more  forbidding 
and  formidable.  I’d  lie  awake  nights  there  in  Ward  32 
trying  to  picture  to  myself  what  it  was  going  to  be  like, 
going  out  there  alone,  without  hands.  Would  they  give 
me  a  break?  Would  they  be  morbidly  inquisitive? 
Would  thev  be  indifferent?  I  had  no  idea  and  I  was 
afraid  of  that  grim  day  when  I  would  have  to  leave  the 
cloistered  shelter  of  the  hospital  to  find  out  for  myself. 

There  was  something  else  worrying  me,  too— the 
hooks.  During  my  first  week  at  Reed  the  ward  officer 
had  had  Tony  Falbo  and  another  bilateral  hand  ampu¬ 
tee  from  another  ward  give  me  a  demonstration  and  a 
salestalk  about  how  well  they  worked.  I  listened  to 
them,  but  my  heart  was  still  set  on  getting  “cosmetics.” 
I  was  afraid  that  hooks  would  repel  people  and  make 
it  that  much  tougher  for  me  to  get  along.  Tony  told  me 
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he  had  felt  the  same  way  at  first  and  had  tried  the 
“cosmetics,”  but  had  soon  found  they  were  clumsy  and 
dUGficult  to  operate.  “Maybe  the  hooks  ain’t  so  beauti¬ 
ful,”  Tony  said,  “but  you  can  do  things  with  ’em.”  I 
knew  he  was  right,  but  I  still  felt  I  could  succeed  where 
he  had  failed.  All  it  took  was  a  little  guts,  patience  and 
determination.  By  God,  Td  make  them  work!  But  again, 
when  I  was  alone  I  didn’t  feel  quite  so  sure  of  it. 

That  was  the  worst  part  of  being  crippled.  I  was 
constantly  being  troubled  by  doubts  and  fears.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  firmly  I  made  up  my  mind  about  something  by 
the  fight  of  day,  when  the  shadows  lengthened  and 
darkness  came  I  began  to  waver  and  wonder,  and  to 
question  myself.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  that  was  the 
fact  that  I  had  not  yet  become  reconciled  to  my  state 
of  handlessness.  I  still  stubbornly  refused  to  accept  it 
or  to  make  the  necessary  mental  adjustments.  I  still 
kept  hoping  against  hope  that  in  some  vague,  miracu¬ 
lous  way  I  would  sprout  a  new  pair  of  hands  overnight. 
One  day  a  latrinogram  raced  through  all  the  amputee 
wards.  Some  Russian  doctors,  so  the  story  went,  had 
recently  discovered  a  method  of  grafting  a  dead  man’s 
limbs  onto  the  body  of  a  living  man.  I  think  every  man 
in  those  wards  believed  it  without  question.  I  know  I 
did.  But  I  was  afraid  to  ask  the  major  when  he  made 
his  morning  rounds.  I  was  afraid  he’d  tell  me  what  I 
didn’t  want  to  know— that  it  was  a  lot  of  nonsense,  that 
it  couldn’t  be  done.  Like  all  the  others,  I  wanted  to 
keep  on  believing  and  hoping.  But  the  major  got  wind 
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of  it  himseK  and  one  morning,  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  ward,  he  announced  that  the  yam  was  completely 
false.  He  warned  us  not  to  build  up  any  false  illusions 
that  would  only  retard  our  recovery. 

I  used  to  lie  awake  for  hours,  thinking  and  wonder¬ 
ing  and  wishing  and  going  over  all  those  tremendous 
Ifs  in  my  mind.  If  I  hadn't  taken  over  Stutzman’s  as¬ 
signment— 7/  Eisenhower  hadn't  postponed  D-Day  from 
June  5  to  June  6  because  of  bad  weather  over  the 
English  Channel— 7/  the  Chaplain  hadn't  come  out  to 
brief  us— If  there  hadn't  been  a  bmsh-fire— 7/  I  hadn't 
pitched  in  to  help  the  boys  with  preparing  the  charges 

And  when  I'd  finally  fall  asleep  I  would  always 
dream  about  my  hands— about  all  the  things  I  used  to 
do  with  them— playing  golf— writing  a  letter— caressing 
Rita— patting  a  dog— hitting  a  baseball.  It  wasn't  rmtil 
a  long  time  after,  until  I  had  learnt  to  live  with  reality 
and  accept  tilings  as  they  were  and  not  as  I  wished 
them  to  be— it  wasn't  until  then  that  I  started  dreaming 
of  doing  things  with  hooks,  instead  of  hands. 

Meantime,  step  by  step,  I  was  overcoming  little 
obstacles,  learning  to  do  things  for  myself.  It  annoyed 
me  very  much  to  have  to  depend  on  someone  else's 
hands  to  smoke  and  eat.  For  weeks,  I  wrestled  with 
that  problem  and  finally  I  came  up  with  what  seemed 
like  a  great  idea.  I  would  have  one  of  the  wardmen 
bore  a  hole  in  a  tongue  depressor  the  diameter  of  a 
cigaret  and  put  the  other  end  between  the  folds  of  the 
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bandage  covering  my  stumps.  That  didn’t  work  because 
the  wood  was  too  thin  and  kept  splitting  when  he’d 
drill  it.  Then  I  had  the  wardman  cut  oft  one  corner  of 
a  wire  coat-hanger,  insert  the  closed  end  in  the  band¬ 
age,  and  squeeze  the  open  ends  together  so  that  the 
cigaret  could  be  slipped  between  them.  That  worked 
and  I  was  able  to  puff  away  as  I  pleased. 

Then  I  found  that  I  could  handle  my  cutlery  by 
having  it  taped  onto  the  stump  bandages.  In  almost 
no  time  at  all  I  was  able  to  feed  myself  with  ease  and 
get  fun  out  of  food  again. 

I  discovered  other  tricks  for  doing  the  simple,  every¬ 
day  things  for  myself,  the  things  I  had  been  doing  all 
my  life  and  just  taking  for  granted,  like  reading.  There 
had  been  nothing  to  it  before.  I’d  just  hold  the  book 
or  magazine  in  one  hand,  and  turn  the  pages  with  the 
other.  But  how  was  I  to  do  it  now?  I  solved  that  diffi¬ 
culty  by  having  a  wardboy  stick  a  wooden  pencil  in  the 
folds  of  my  bandage,  point  down,  and  by  using  the 
eraser  to  turn  the  pages  while  I  held  the  book  or  maga¬ 
zine  propped  up  against  my  knees. 

All  that  was  on  my  own.  But  on  July  20,  the  Army 
began  to  lend  a  hand.  The  major  told  me  I  was  to  re¬ 
port  to  Occupational  Therapy  and  get  started  on  the 
regular  rehabilitation  program.  The  first  step  was  to 
get  me  to  use  and  exercise  my  arms  and  shoulders  and 
thus  work  off  the  fat  that  had  accumulated  after  weeks 
of  inactivity.  Broad  leather  cuffs  were  placed  over  my 
stumps  with  slots  in  them  for  holding  pencils,  ping- 
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pong  paddles,  eating  utensils  and  other  things.  I  spent 
four  hours  a  day  playing  pingpong,  scrawling  letters, 
practising  with  a  knife  and  fork  and  running  a  type¬ 
writer  by  hitting  the  keys  with  the  eraser  end  of  a  lead 
pencil.  After  ten  days  my  arm  and  shoulder  muscles 
began  to  return  to  normal. 

About  a  week  later,  I  took  my  next  step.  I  went 
down  to  the  Orthopedic  Workshop  to  get  fitted  for 
artificial  hands.  This  was  a  delicate,  painstaking  opera¬ 
tion,  that  involved  making  a  plaster  cast  of  my  stumps. 
From  the  casts  the  leather  ‘iDuckets’’  were  made  and 
the  hooks  or  ‘‘cosmetic”  hands  were  attached,  in  turn, 
to  them.  The  “buckets”  had  to  fit  my  stumps  with 
machine-tool  precision  and  tolerance;  if  they  were  only 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  too  small,  they'd  irritate  the  stump 
and  produce  bad  sores.  Or  if  they  were  too  large,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  control  the  hooks  or  hands. 

When  the  “buckets”  were  ready,  I  tried  them  on  and 
they  fit  fine.  But  I  was  still  determined  to  use  the 
“cosmetics”  and  insisted  on  having  them  attached  to 
the  “buckets.” 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  discover  my  mistake.  The 
“cosmetics”  looked  aU  right,  though  the  gray  gloves 
gave  me  a  clammy  feehng  and  reminded  me  of  pall¬ 
bearers  hauling  a  coffin.  What  was  more  important, 
however,  was  that  they  didn't  work.  To  begin  with, 
only  the  thumb  and  index  finger  could  be  moved  at  all; 
the  other  three  fingers  were  stationary.  Then  the  nor¬ 
mal  position  of  the  two  functional  ones  was  open.  That 
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meant  that  when  I  wanted  to  grasp  something  and 
hold  onto  it  I  had  to  exert  constant  pressure  in  order 
to  keep  the  fingers  closed.  That  was  both  tiring  and 
disturbing.  If  I  relaxed  for  just  an  instant,  I’d  drop 
whatever  I  was  holding.  I  was  under  steady  physical 
and  mental  strain  everytime  I  picked  up  something. 

The  following  morning  I  went  back  to  the  workshop. 
I  traded  the  phony  hands  for  a  pair  of  hooks.  Maybe 
they  didn’t  look  so  good,  but  they  worked.  I  found  that 
out  right  away.  I  pulled  out  a  cigaret  and  lit  it.  It  took 
a  little  struggling,  but  I  was  able  to  do  it,  which  was 
more  than  I  could  say  for  the  hands.  I  left  the  shop 
feeling  that  maybe  things  weren’t  going  to  be  so  bad, 
after  all. 

I  returned  to  the  ward  as  the  wardboys  were  passing 
out  the  morning  beer  ration.  I  was  feeling  pretty  cocky 
about  my  hooks  by  now.  There  was  nothing  to  manipu¬ 
lating  them.  “Hey,  look!”  I  shouted.  “Here’s  how  an 
expert  runs  these  things.  Watch  me  down  this  beer!” 

I  grasped  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  the  prongs,  lifted 
it  to  my  lips  and  let  the  delicious  liquid  go  rolling 
down  my  throat.  It  was  cool  and  creamy.  And  wonder¬ 
ful  not  to  have  to  get  it  through  a  straw. 

Then  it  happened.  The  bottle  slipped  out  of  my  hook, 
crashed  to  the  floor  and  splattered  beer  all  over  the  bed 
and  me.  Everybody  roared. 

Suddenly  it  dawned  on  me  it  wasn’t  as  easy  as  it 
looked.  It  was  going  to  take  time,  lots  of  time  and 
perseverance  and  practice  before  I’d  be  able  to  use 
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those  hooks  skilfully.  I  was  actually  going  to  have  to 
learn  how  to  operate  them.  Just  as  I  had  had  to  learn 
how  to  cut  meat  or  be  a  parachute  jumper.  I  was  going 
to  have  to  go  back  to  early  childhood  and  study  again 
how  to  pick  up  and  hold  onto  things.  It  sormded  silly, 
but  that  was  what  I  would  have  to  do.  I  would  actually 
have  to  figure  out  how  to  grasp  an  object  and  I  would 
have  to  practice  doing  it  until  I  was  able  to  do  it  with¬ 
out  thinking  about  it.  All  my  life  I  had  been  taking  it 
for  granted.  Now  I  realized  that  using  hands  was  an 
art. 

That  was  quite  a  setback.  I  had  just  assumed  that 
once  I’d  gotten  my  artificial  hands  Td  be  sitting  pretty. 
I  had  never  figured  on  having  to  relearn  those  simple 
techniques  that  I  had  been  using  since  I  was  a  tiny  kid. 
Now  I  felt  as  though  I  was  going  back  to  kindergarten. 
It  seemed  to  me  I  was  reliving  the  day  that  Rita  took 
my  hand  in  hers  and  helped  me  draw  a  cow  standing 
in  front  of  a  red  bam.  I  thought  everybody  was  watch¬ 
ing  my  every  move,  laughing  at  every  mistake  and 
clumsy  gesture.  In  reahty,  after  dropping  the  beer,  no 
one  paid  any  more  attention  to  me.  They  had  their  own 
troubles,  learning  how  to  handle  their  stilts  and  hooks. 

Actually,  tire  hooks  weren’t  too  difficult  to  manipu¬ 
late.  All  I  had  to  do  to  open  them  was  to  throw  the 
opposite  shoulder  forward  a  trifle.  Thus,  if  I  wanted  to 
pick  up  a  cigaret  with  my  right  hook,  I’d  throw  my  left 
shoulder  forsvard.  Or  else  I  could  open  it  by  reaching 
out  with  the  same  hook.  And  in  order  to  hold  onto  an 
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object  all  I  had  to  do  was  throw  my  shoulder  back  to 
its  normal  position.  That  would  release  pressure  on  the 
elastic  bands  controlling  the  prongs  and  cause  them  to 
close,  wliich  was  their  normal  position.  There  was 
nothing  ver\^  complicated  about  it.  The  difficulty  lay 
in  having  to  stop  and  think  every  time  I  wanted  to  grab 
something  and  in  co-ordinating  my  shoulder  move¬ 
ments  with  my  arms.  It  was  quite  awhile  before  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  remembering  automatically  to  move  my  left 
shoulder  when  I  wanted  to  use  my  right  hook,  and 
vice  versa.  That  took  time  and  lots  and  lots  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  practice. 

But  that  was  only  half  the  problem.  There  was  also 
the  matter  of  adjusting  the  prongs  to  the  proper  posi¬ 
tion  so  I  could  take  hold  of  something.  A  normal  per¬ 
son  instinctively  twists  his  hand  around  to  the  right 
pitch,  horizontally,  vertically  or  obliquely.  In  my  case, 
I  had  to  stop  each  time,  figure  out  the  angle  and  then 
adjust  the  hooks  accordingly. 

I  practised  using  my  hooks  in  Occupational  Therapy 
every  day.  Before  I  could  be  ehgible  for  discharge  from 
the  hospital  or  even  be  allowed  to  go  home  on  leave  I 
would  be  required  to  take  an  examination  to  prove  that 
I  could  take  care  of  myself.  There  was  a  long  list  of 
‘‘subjects”  like  dressing,  eating,  writing,  shaving,  tying 
shoelaces,  dialling  phones,  brushing  teeth,  and  so  on, 
in  which  I  had  to  demonstrate  my  abihty  and  I  had  to 
perform  each  within  a  given  number  of  seconds  or 
minutes. 
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Miss  Schram  was  in  charge  of  Occupational  Therapy 
and  she  had  three  civilian  girl  assistants.  The  first  week 
they  showed  me  how  to  write,  type  and  play  pingpong 
and  I  practised  doing  those  things  four  hours  a  day 
under  their  supervision.  The  second  week  they  taught 
me  how  to  open  and  close  windows,  to  dial  phones,  to 
turn  lights  on  and  off,  pick  up  water  glasses,  use  knives, 
forks  and  spoons,  stick  coins  in  a  slot,  drink  from  a  cup, 
handle  faucets,  blow  my  nose,  flick  the  pages  of  a  book, 
newspaper  or  magazine  and  play  checkers. 

Miss  Schram  and  her  assistants  worked  hard  with 
me  and  they  helped  me  enormously.  But  there  was  one 
great  drawback— they  had  hands  themselves.  That 
placed  a  serious  psychological,  as  well  as  practical  bar¬ 
rier  between  them  and  me.  No  person  who  is  not  him¬ 
self  handicapped  can  possibly  know  all  the  tricks  and 
shortcuts  that  make  living  with  artificial  legs  or  arms 
more  bearable.  For  instance,  they  taught  me  in  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy  to  pick  up  a  cup  of  coffee  by  slipping 
my  hook  through  the  handle.  That  was  all  wrong.  I  had 
no  control  over  it  that  way.  The  weight  of  the  liquid 
would  pull  it  down.  To  keep  it  from  spilling  Td  have 
to  steady  it  with  my  other  hook.  After  awhile  I  learned 
by  myself  that  it  was  better  to  grip  the  handle  between 
the  prongs  of  one  hook,  thus  leaving  the  other  free. 

Or  shaving.  It  was  assumed  that  all  I  had  to  learn 
was  how  to  pick  up  the  razor  in  my  hooks  and  run  it 
over  my  face  in  the  ordinary  way.  Actually,  that  would 
entail  putting  the  razor  down  and  twisting  my  hooks 
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around  everytiine  I  had  to  change  the  position  of  the 
blade.  That  was  an  awful  nuisance.  It  took  me  awhile, 
but  I  finally  figured  out  a  way  to  simplify  the  opera¬ 
tion.  By  loosening  the  head  of  the  razor  a  trifle  it  would 
turn  and  follow  the  contours  of  my  face  so  that  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  keep  putting  it  down,  picking  it  up, 
and  putting  it  down  again. 

The  thing  that  few  people  realize  is  that  amputees 
must  conserve  their  energy.  The  average  person  dissi¬ 
pates  a  tremendous  amount  of  his  strength  in  aimless, 
unnecessary  movements— getting  up,  walking  around, 
gesticulating.  A  handicapped  person  can’t  afford  that 
luxury.  Any  extra  exertion  is  likely  to  fatigue  him 
quickly. 

But  no  one  blessed  with  a  pair  of  honest-to-God 
hands  or  legs  could  be  expected  to  know  that.  He 
couldn’t  possibly  know  that  by  putting  on  your  shirt 
first  and  then  your  pants  you’d  save  yourself  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  energy  of  tucking  it  in  afterwards.  Or  that  by 
not  wearing  a  hat  you  wouldn’t  have  to  be  bothered 
taking  it  off,  putting  it  on,  tipping  it— not  to  mention 
buying  it  back  from  cloakroom  attendants.  Or  that  by 
wearing  a  topcoat  instead  of  an  overcoat  in  the  winter 
you  could  save  yourself  many  beads  of  perspiration. 
Small  things,  no  doubt,  but  mighty  important  to  a  fel¬ 
low  who  has  to  conserve  his  strength. 

Psychologically,  also,  it  seemed  to  me  unsound  to  have 
people  like  Miss  Schram  instructing  amputees  in  the 
use  of  prosthetic  devices.  Sure,  it  was  easy  for  her  to 
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sliow  me  how  to  turn  on  a  water  faucet  or  drop  a  coin 
in  a  box.  All  you  did  was  thus  and  so,  and  then  they’d 
demonstrate  for  me.  That  didn’t  mean  much  to  me. 
Of  course  they  could  do  it  themselves.  They  had  hands. 
But  if  someone  with  hooks  had  demonstrated  how  to 
open  a  window  or  turn  a  faucet  not  with  hands,  but 
with  hooks,  he  would  have  made  a  deep,  and  lasting 
impression  on  me.  Then  I  wouldn’t  have  left  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy  every  day  saying  to  myself.  That’s  all 
very  fine  and  wonderful,  hut— 

Not  that  it  was  a  complete  waste  of  time,  either. 
Far  from  it.  I  was  rapidly  learning  to  do  all  sorts  of 
things  with  my  hooks  and  to  do  them  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  awkwardness  or  fear.  My  outlook  became  more 
cheerful  now  that  I  was  able  to  do  all  those  simple, 
commonplace  things  for  myself,  and  didn’t  have  to 
depend  on  others. 

Around  the  middle  of  August  I  saw  a  training  film 
that  gave  me  a  real  lift.  Meet  McGonegal  was  the  story 
of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  hands  in  World  War  I. 
McGonegal  (that  was  really  his  name)  had  been  faced 
by  the  same  problem  I  was  up  against  and  he  had 
hcked  it.  He’d  gotten  married,  gone  into  the  real  estate 
business,  made  a  lot  of  money  and  retired  to  a  ranch 
in  California  where  he  was  raising  horses  as  a  ver}^ 
profitable  hobby.  There  was  no  plot  to  the  movie,  at 
least,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  for  me  it  had  a 
tremendous  impact.  It  told  me  that  any  handicapped 
person  could  get  along  fine  and  take  a  normal  place  in 
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society  if  he  really  wanted  to.  The  picture  showed  a 
typical  day  in  Charley  McGonegals  life:  It  showed  him 
dressing  himself,  shaving,  brushing  his  teeth,  combing 
his  hair,  eating  breakfast,  smoking,  drinking,  reading, 
shooting  a  game  of  pool  and  writing  a  letter— with  a 
foimtain  pen,  like  a  grownup,  instead  of  with  a  pencil, 
like  a  child. 

It  was  the  most  exciting  movie  I  had  ever  seen.  When 
it  was  over  and  the  lights  went  up  again  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  if  he  could  do  it,  I  can  do  it,  too. 

Then,  three  days  later,  I  got  another  lift  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  McGonegal  himself.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Legion,  he  had  been  visiting  Aamy  and  Navy 
hospitals  with  Walter  Antoniewicz,  who  had  lost  both 
legs  in  World  War  I.  Charley  worked  with  the  hand 
and  arm  amputees,  Walter  with  the  leg. 

Walter  was  quite  a  character.  At  first  glance,  no  one 
would  ever  suspect  he  was  minus  both  legs;  the  only 
outward  indication  of  his  disability  was  a  slight  limp. 
But  Walter  didn't  lose  much  time  letting  people  know 
he  was  a  '‘shorty."  A  few  minutes  after  he  came  into 
om:  ward  he  pulled  up  his  trousers  to  display  his  stilts. 
They  were  plastered  with  pictures  of  pinup  girls.  Then 
he  told  us  a  story  about  a  Red  Cross  lady  who  gave  a 
GI  a  salestalk  about  the  wonderful  artificial  legs  the 
Army  was  going  to  give  him  and  all  the  things  he  was 
going  to  be  able  to  do  with  them.  He  was  going  to  be 
able  to  walk,  run,  climb,  jump,  stand  and  even  dance 
on  them.  He  was  quite  unenthusiastic  about  the  whole 
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thing  till  she  mentioned  dancing.  Then  he  seemed  to 
be  interested.  Would  he  really  be  able  to  dance  on  his 
stilts?  She  assured  him  he  would  without  question. 
“Gosh,  ain't  that  wonderful!"  he  said.  “You  know,  lady, 
before  I  lost  my  legs  I  couldn’t  dance  at  aU." 

But  it  was  McGonegal  who  really  interested  me.  At 
first  glance  he  was  a  httle  disappointing;  he  wasn’t 
much  to  look  at.  His  puckered  features  and  sharp  little 
eyes  made  him  seem  like  a  retired  con-man  or  riverboat 
cardsharp.  But  once  he  started  talking  all  that  changed. 
Although  his  assigned  mission  was  to  help  fortify  the 
morale  of  amputees,  Charley  never  once  preached  or 
lectured  us.  His  entire  approach  was  practical,  down- 
to-earth,  realistic.  He  showed  us  how  well  he  got  along 
with  his  hooks.  But  he  never  did  it  directly;  it  was  al¬ 
ways  done  subtly,  between  the  lines.  He’d  do  things 
and  let  us  figure  the  answers  out  for  ourselves.  What 
little  direct  advice  he  offered  us  was  in  the  form  of  tips 
on  useful  shortcuts  and  on  ways  to  use  our  hooks  to 
better  advantage.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
examiue  our  hooks  to  see  if  they  fitted  us  properly.  He 
suggested  that  we  change  our  bulky  double  harness  for 
lighter  ones  like  his  and  went  down  to  the  Orthopedic 
Workshop  with  us  to  show  the  technician  what  he  had 
in  mind.  He  told  us  that  he’d  worn  “cosmetics’’  for 
three  years  even  though  he  knew  they  didn’t  work  and 
that  he’d  kidded  himself  into  believiug  people  didn’t 
notice  he  had  phony  hands  under  the  gray  gloves.  But 
finally  he  had  found  out  that  he  was  fooliug  no  one  but 
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himself  and  that  he  was  only  placing  an  additional 
obstacle  in  his  own  path  by  persisting  in  the  use  of 
“cosmetic”  hands.  At  last  he  gave  way  and  switched 
to  the  hooks.  “I  should  have  known  right  from  the 
start,”  he  said,  “that  self-respect  and  real  pride  are 
better  fed  by  achievement  than  by  concealment.” 

Those  words  hit  me  where  I  lived.  I  knew  exactly 
what  he  meant.  I  suppose  every  amputee,  particularly 
every  hand  amputee,  has  gone  through  the  same  ex¬ 
perience.  It  made  me  feel  good  to  know  that  it  had 
taken  Charley  three  years  to  learn  what  I  had  found 
out  for  myself  in  less  than  a  day. 

We  played  pingpong  and  pool  with  him;  he  was  very 
good  at  both.  We  had  long  bull  sessions  with  him.  We 
ate  with  him  in  the  mess.  And  all  the  time  he  was  show¬ 
ing  us  little  tricks  he  had  worked  out  to  simplify  things 
for  himself.  But  he  kept  telling  us  not  to  do  it  his  way 
imless  it  was  comfortable  and  easy  for  us.  It  was  up 
to  each  amputee  to  find  the  road  that  suited  him  best; 
there  was  no  arbitrary  course  that  should  or  could  be 
followed  by  all. 

The  second  day  he  was  at  Reed,  Charley  suggested 
that  Tony  and  I  go  for  a  drive  in  his  car.  At  first  we 
thought  he  was  joking.  How  could  anyone  with  hooks, 
even  if  he  was  Charley  McGonegal,  handle  a  car?  We 
soon  found  out.  Charley  didn't  have  any  special  gadgets 
or  gimmicks  on  the  steering  wheel  or  gear-shift,  but 
he  was  a  smooth,  capable  driver.  After  we'd  driven 
awhile,  he  stopped  the  car  and  let  Tony  and  me  try  it. 
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To  my  surprise,  I  discovered  it  wasn’t  very  difficult  at 
all.  I  just  grabbed  bold  of  tbe  wheel  with  my  hooks  and 
off  we  went. 

But  the  iucident  that  left  an  even  deeper  impression 
on  me  took  place  that  afternoon.  Charley  drove  us  into 
town  and  we  stopped  off  for  a  soda.  He  steered  us  to 
the  most  conspicuous  table  iu  the  place  and  ordered 
sodas  and  a  package  of  cigarets.  When  the  waitress 
brought  the  cigarets  he  made  quite  a  show  of  opening 
the  package,  pulling  out  the  cigarets,  passing  them 
around  and  Hghting  them  for  us.  Everyone  in  the  store 
watched  him  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  theatrical  per¬ 
formance  which,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was.  Charley  wasn’t 
in  the  least  bit  disconcerted  by  their  fascinated  stares. 
He  acted  as  cool,  as  unconcerned  as  though  we  were 
all  alone. 

On  the  way  back  to  Reed  I  noticed  something  odd. 
He  pulled  out  a  silver  case  filled  with  cigarets,  ht  one. 
Then  I  got  the  point  of  that  Httle  performance  back  in 
the  soda  parlor.  He  had  purposely  ordered  the  pack  of 
cigarets,  which  he  didn’t  really  need,  just  to  show  us, 
in  his  own  quiet,  indirect  way,  how  to  behave  with 
strangers  gawking  at  you. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  been  bothered  by  the  fact 
that  I  couldn’t  tie  my  tie.  Not  that  it  was  so  difficult  to 
maneuver  the  hooks  around  the  knot.  Actually,  it  was 
no  more  comphcated  than  ridng  a  shoe-lace.  The  trouble 
was  that  with  the  arms  raised  to  shoulder  level  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  leverage  on  the  pulleys  and  open 
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and  shut  the  prongs.  Just  before  he  left  I  asked  Charley 
how  he  managed  his. 

He  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  a  girl.  I  said  yes,  but 
what  did  that  have  to  do  with  it? 

‘‘Marry  her,’^  he  said,  “and  shell  fix  your  tie  for 
you.’’ 

Colonel  Thompson,  the  Chief  of  the  Orthopedic  Serv¬ 
ice,  used  to  like  to  show  me  off.  After  Tony  Falbo  was 
discharged  I  was  the  only  double  hand  amputee  at 
Walter  Reed,  so  I  was  a  kind  of  permanent  exhibit  for 
all  the  visiting  medical  firemen.  Thompson  would  haul 
them  over  to  Ward  32  and  have  me  show  them  all  the 
things  I  could  do  with  my  hooks. 

One  afternoon  we  were  having  a  httle  crap  game 
down  at  one  end  of  the  ward.  I  had  the  dice  and  was 
trying  to  make  a  seven  the  hard  way.  I  breathed  on 
them  lovingly,  pleading  with  them  to  cooperate  with 
me. 

Suddenly,  just  as  I  was  about  to  roll,  I  sensed  a 
strange  silence  around  me.  It  seemed  as  if  everyone  had 
vanished  and  I  was  all  alone.  Well,  not  quite  alone. 
Out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye  I  glimpsed  a  lot  of  legs 
behind  me.  They  were  male  legs,  encased  in  Army  pink 
and  green  pants  and  civihan  blues,  grays,  browns.  I 
looked  up. 

Colonel  Thompson  loomed  above  me.  A  group  of 
Medical  Officers  and  doctors  were  with  him. 

“Sergeant,”  he  said  with  a  dark  frown,  “I  brought 
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these  gentlemen  to  show  them  how  well  you  operated 
those  hooks.  I  think  youVe  given  them  a  very  con¬ 
vincing  demonstration.^ 

For  a  moment  his  frown  darkened,  then  his  hand¬ 
some  featmres  crinkled  into  a  big  grin  and  he  began 
to  chuckle.  The  others  laughed,  too. 

‘T  hope  you  make  your  point,  sergeant,’’  the  colonel 
said  and  left  the  ward. 

(P.S.-I  didn’t.) 

We  had  plenty  of  visitors.  Not  only  our  friends  and 
families  and  outside  doctors,  but  many  celebrities 
from  Broadway,  Hollywood,  and  the  radio  came  to 
entertain  us.  I  particularly  remember  Roy  Rogers  and 
his  horse.  Trigger.  They  hauled  Trigger  up  in  the 
freight  elevator  and  he  and  Roy  put  on  a  show  for  us 
right  in  the  ward.  Everything  was  fine  until  it  came 
time  to  leave.  At  that  point  Trigger  balked  at  going 
back  into  the  elevator.  Roy  coaxed  and  pleaded  with 
him.  He  stormed  at  him.  He  offered  him  sugar,  apples, 
carrots.  Trigger  gobbled  up  all  these  offerings  and  re¬ 
fused  to  budge.  Then  Roy  climbed  on  his  back,  tried 
to  ride  him  in.  He  dug  his  spurs  into  his  flanks,  slapped 
him  with  the  reins,  but  without  result.  Trigger  wasn’t 
having  any.  After  about  an  hour’s  argument,  in  which 
Roy  was  distinctly  the  loser,  a  dozen  wardmen  ganged 
up  on  the  horse  and  lifted  him  off  his  feet  and  carried 
him  bodily  into  the  elevator. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  incident  that  I  had  a  really 
important  visitor.  Rita  had  been  writing  me  regularly, 
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long,  loving  letters  filled  with  plans  for  the  future,  just 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  kept  trying  to  cool  her 
off,  telling  her  to  sit  tight,  warning  her  that  we  had 
to  be  ‘realistic”  and  “practical.”  I  was  waging  a  hope¬ 
less  battle.  A  man  can  sometimes  persuade  a  mule,  but 
never  a  stubborn  woman.  Rita  just  kept  on  dreaming 
about  love  in  a  cottage  small  by  a  waterfall.  Then  came 
a  letter  annoimcing  she  was  coming  to  Washington  to 
spend  the  following  Sunday  with  me. 

At  first  I  was  overjoyed.  I  hadn’t  seen  her  since  Janu¬ 
ary  when  I  had  my  last  furlough  before  transferring 
to  the  515th.  It  would  be  wonderful  to  see  her  again, 
to  take  her  in  my  arms,  to  kiss  her  and  caress  her  .  .  . 

I  snapped  back  to  reality.  Caress  her—?  With  what? 
A  pair  of  cold  steel  hooks? 

I  shuddered  at  the  thought.  Fear  and  panic  swept 
through  me.  I  didn’t  want  to  see  her.  Not  now.  Not  in 
the  hospital.  Not  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  amputees,  by 
a  lot  of— of— freaks.  Most  of  all,  I  didn’t  want  Rita  to 
see  me  wearing  those  claws.  Of  course  I  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  she  would  have  to  see  them,  but  I 
wanted  to  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  I  could. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  wire  her:  Don’t  cornel  But 
what  excuse,  what  reason  could  I  give?  Then  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  maybe  it  would  be  better  if  she 
came  and  saw  for  herself.  Maybe  that  would  help  to 
open  her  eyes  to  what  a  man  without  hands  was  really 
like.  Maybe  that  would  put  an  end  to  her  schoolgirl 
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dreaming  and  her  ‘planning”  for  a  future  that  could 
never  be. 

I  decided  not  to  try  to  stop  her. 

But  there  was  one  thing  I  was  determined  not  to  let 
her  do  and  that  was  to  see  me  with  the  hooks.  I  knew 
that  was  silly.  I  knew  that  was  defeating  my  own  pur¬ 
pose.  If  my  purpose  was  to  shock  her  into  facing  and 
accepting  the  reahties  of  our  situation,  what  could  ac¬ 
complish  it  better  than  letting  her  see  those  monstrous 
claws?  But  I  just  couldn’t  bring  myself  to  that.  It  was 
enough  for  her  to  see  me  without  hands.  Afterwards— 
if  there  was  to  be  an  afterwards— she  could  see  me 
wearing  the  hooks. 

The  night  before  her  arrival  was  just  like  the  one 
before  my  first  jump.  I  lay  awake  for  hours,  staring 
out  into  the  darkened  ward,  wondering,  hoping— 
against  hope,  perhaps— that  after  she  saw  me,  crippled 
and  disfigured,  Rita  would  still  love  me.  Not  pity  me. 
Not  feel  loyal  to  me.  But  really  and  truly  love  me,  with 
all  the  warmth,  all  the  depth  and  passion  of  her  being, 
as  I  had  always  loved  her,  as  I  still  loved  her.  Good 
God!  If  that  could  only  be!  But  I  knew  it  couldn’t. 
How  could  it?  How  could  any  woman  love  a  cripple? 
No  matter  what  Rita  might  say,  no  matter  what  she 
might  do,  I  knew  that  it  was  all  over  between  us.  It 
had  to  be.  There  was  no  other  honorable,  decent  way. 
I  wanted  Rita,  I  wanted  her  love  more  than  anything 
else  in  aU  the  world,  except  my  hands.  But  I  wanted 
it  on  my  terms  and  only  on  my  terms.  I  would  ac- 
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cept  nothing  less  than  that.  No  amount  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice,  of  loyalty,  of  pity  and  sympathy  could  ever 
take  the  place  of  love.  If  Rita  could  give  me  what  I 
longed  for—if  she  could  give  it  to  me  with  a  full  heart 
—then  perhaps  we  could  go  on.  But  I  could  not  let  her 
throw  herself  away  on  me.  I  had  failed  many  times  in 
many  things  during  the  course  of  my  life,  but  this  was 
one  thing  I  was  not  going  to  fail  in. 

Rita  arrived  just  before  lunch.  I  saw  her  the  moment 
she  entered  the  ward.  I  waited  by  my  bed,  watching 
her  every  move,  her  every  gesture  and  expression,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  a  clue  to  how  she  really  felt.  I  had  to  know 
if  she  loved  me  still. 

I  steeled  myself  for  that  first  kiss.  That  would  tell 
the  story.  I  would  know  then  whether  it  was  love  or 
pity  that  had  brought  her  here. 

Somehow,  it  seemed  to  lack  the  warmth  and  pas¬ 
sion  I  remembered  and  expected.  Or  was  my  memory 
tricking  me?  Was  it  I  who  was  at  fault?  Could  it  be 
that  I  had  been  holding  back  without  realizing  it?  If 
only  I  could  have  taken  her  lovely  face  in  my  hands 
and  kissed  her  the  way  I  used  to  kiss  her— 

As  soon  as  lunch  was  over  Rita  got  down  to  cases. 
Until  then  we  had  been  sparring  around,  she  looking 
for  openings,  I  carefully  feinting  away  any  tickhsh 
subjects.  But  now  she  broke  through  my  defenses.  She 
told  me  she'd  been  looking  for  a  house. 

I  tried  to  play  dumb.  Were  her  folks  planning  to 
move? 
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She  brushed  aside  my  question.  She'd  been  hunting 
for  a  place  for  us  to  live  after  we  were  married. 

I  told  her  again  everything  I’d  been  writing  her 
all  these  weeks.  I  tried  to  'make  her  understand  the 
folly  of  planning  for  the  future.  We  just  didn’t  dare 
att^npt  it.  How  did  we  know  what  lay  in  store  for  us? 

"‘All  I  know  is  that  we  love  each  other,”  she  said. 
“That’s  all  that  matters,  really.” 

“Tm  not  so  sure—” 

“You’re  not  sure  we  love  each  other?” 

“Well— that,  too,  perhaps—” 

“You  think  I  don’t  really  love  you.  Isn’t  that  it?”  I 
didn’t  answer.  I  just  looked  at  her,  groping  helplessly 
for  words.  “Well,  if  I  didn’t  love  you,  would  I  still  want 
to  marry  you?” 

Had  I  been  able  to  think  clearly  I  would  have  seen 
how  right  she  was.  But  I  was  so  scared  she  was  giving 
herself  to  me  out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty,  duty  and  pity 
that  I  was  completely  blinded  to  everything  else.  There 
was  a  kind  of  veil  that  had  dropped  between  us.  It 
muffled  and  obscured  all  our  words  and  thoughts.  It 
was  just  like  the  old  days  back  in  third  grade.  I  was 
the  awkward,  shy,  painfully  self-conscious  kid  again. 
Not  that  Rita  said  or  did  anything  that  day  to  make 
me  so.  She  leaned  over  backwards,  in  fact,  to  avoid 
saying  anything  that  might  embarrass  me  or  remind  me 
of  my  hands.  Maybe  that  was  what  made  me  feel  so  un¬ 
comfortable.  Even  though  she  didn’t  talk  about  it,  I 
could  feel  her  thinking  about  it,  I  could  sense  it  hover- 
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ing  in  the  background  like  a  dark  shadow.  I  could  feel 
her  fighting  with  herself,  struggling  not  to  break  down 
and  cry.  And  every  once  in  awhile  she’d  forget  and  I’d 
notice  her  hand  unconsciously  reaching  out  toward 
mine  and  then  she’d  draw  it  back  hastily  and  there 
would  be  a  hurt,  guilty  look  on  her  face.  I  knew  then 
that  it  was  all  over  for  us.  No  matter  how  long  we  lived 
there  would  always  be  a  pair  of  ghostly  hands  floating 
between  us,  keeping  us  apart. 

But  I  still  lacked  the  courage  to  tell  her  that.  I  still 
couldn’t  face  her  and  tell  her  squarely.  No,  I  will  not 
marry  you  under  any  circumstances.  Instead,  with 
typical  cowardice,  I  fell  back  on  uneasy  subterfuge.  I 
told  her  for  the  fiftieth  time  that  we’d  have  to  wait  and 
see.  It  wasn’t  fair  to  her  or  myself  for  us  to  make  any 
binding  decisions  now.  She  did  her  best  to  reason  with 
me,  and  when  that  failed  she  tried  to  browbeat  and 
bulldoze  me  into  changing  my  mind,  but  for  once  I 
stuck  to  my  guns. 

It  was  time  now  for  her  to  leave  and  I  walked  her 
back  to  the  elevator.  All  the  way  I  could  sense  her 
hand  asking  for  mine,  trying  to  clasp  it,  to  swing  it 
back  and  forth  as  we  used  to  do  long,  long  ago,  on  soft 
spring  evenings,  strolling  along  the  green  banks  of  the 
Charles.  I  was  a  little  sorry  now  I  hadn’t  worn  my 
hooks.  At  least  that  would  have  been  something  she 
could  have  held.  Then  the  horror  of  it  hit  me.  How 
could  I  think  of  letting  her  spend  the  rest  of  her  days 
fondling  an  iron  claw? 
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I  stopped  abruptly. 

“Go!  Please  go!  Right  now!  Please,  Rita!"' 

She  stared  at  me  in  blank  amazement. 

“Harold,  whaPs  come  over  you?  Are  you  sick?” 

I  shook  my  head.  I  waved  my  stumps  for  her  to  go 
away  and  leave  me  alone. 

For  a  moment  she  hovered  there,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  Then  she  threw  her  arms  around  me  and  kissed 
me  and  ran,  sobbing,  down  the  corridor  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  human  mind  is  a  strange  and  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine.  It  can  push  the  things  it  doesn’t  want  to  know 
into  the  backgroimd  the  way  a  sloppy  housewife 
brushes  dirt  under  the  rug.  Within  a  few  hours  of  her 
departure  I  had  succeeded  in  bypassing  the  problem 
of  Rita  and  our  future  together— at  least,  temporarily. 

What  was  of  more  immediate  concern  to  me  was 
when  I  was  going  to  be  discharged.  I  was  impatient 
to  get  out  of  the  hospital  and  the  Army.  Why,  I  didn’t 
really  know.  Life  was  quite  pleasant  at  Reed.  We  had 
the  best  of  everything— fine  food,  comfortable  quarters, 
the  best  entertainment,  excellent  care.  What  better  deal 
could  I  get  on  the  Outside?  Yet,  with  the  perversity 
that  is  part  of  being  human,  all  of  us  yearned  to  leave 
the  friendly  protection  of  those  hospital  walls  to  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  great,  hostile  world  out  there,  that  world 
which,  in  our  hearts,  we  feared.  Every  morning  I’d 
bombard  the  major  with  the  same  questionnaire:  How 
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was  I  getting  along?  Wasn’t  I  making  splendid  prog¬ 
ress?  When  was  he  going  to  discharge  me? 

Up  till  now,  I  had  had  no  contact  with  the  Outside. 
I  had  had  many  visitors,  of  course,  but  all  of  them 
were  friends  and  relatives  or  professional  entertainers. 
They  were  naturally  sympathetic  and  understanding. 
They  were  careful  to  conceal  their  real  emotions  and 
to  avoid  saying  or  doing  anything  to  embarrass  me. 
Thus  far  I  had  not  come  in  touch  with  any  strangers. 

A  hospital  ward  is  a  little  world  by  itself,  shut  off 
from  all  the  currents  and  movements  outside.  Being 
in  one  as  a  patient  is  like  being  in  a  monastery.  You 
have  renounced  the  great  world.  Pain  and  sufiFering 
set  you  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  purifying,  spiritually  ennobling  about  be¬ 
ing  sick.  Then,  too,  everything  about  a  hospital— the 
men  and  women  in  white,  moving  silently,  smoothly, 
about  their  appointed  tasks  like  priests  and  priestesses, 
the  neatly  ordered  wards,  the  very  atmosphere  and 
smell— all  contribute  toward  furthering  that  psycho¬ 
logical  as  well  as  physical  sense  of  withdrawal  and 
separation  from  that  unconsecrated  world  of  the 
healthy.  And  within  the  hospital  itself  there  are  further 
cell  divisions— between  the  bedridden  and  ambulatory, 
between  ambulatory  and  convalescent,  between  one 
ward  and  another.  Each  group,  each  individual  within 
each  group  lives  within  a  walled  city  of  his  own.  No¬ 
where  is  that  more  sharply  evident  than  within  an 
amputee  ward. 
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But  there  was  no  feeling  among  us  of  being  “set 
apart,"’  of  being  different.  In  the  upside-down,  inward¬ 
looking  world  that  is  a  hospital,  we  felt  that  we  were 
normal,  the  rest  of  humanity  abnormal.  We  became  so 
accustomed  to  hving  with  men  who  were  minus  legs, 
hands,  arms  and  feet  that  we  soon  stopped  thinking 
of  ourselves  as  unusual,  and  as  a  result  we  forgot  that 
the  Outside  was  filled  with  men  and  women  with  the 
standard  equipment  of  arms  and  legs.  Instead  of  being 
prepared  for  the  shock  of  going  back  into  the  society 
of  so-called  normal  people,  we  went  out  with  our 
guards  down,  easy  targets  for  disappointment,  discour¬ 
agement  and  despair. 

Although  the  Army’s  Medical  Department  had  a 
large  and  able  psychiatric  service,  it  did  Httle  to  equip 
us  psychologically  for  the  battle  that  was  facing  us 
Outside.  The  idea  of  placing  all  amputees  together  in 
one  ward  was  sound— during  the  first  stages  of  recov¬ 
ery.  I  had  found  it  extremely  helpful  in  the  early  days 
to  be  surroimded  by  others  who  were  in  the  same  boat 
I  was  in.  It  made  it  easier  for  me  to  overcome  that  first 
paralyzing  feeling  of  being  a  helpless  freak.  But  after 
that  initial  adjustment  had  been  made,  it  not  only 
would  have  been  far  less  painful,  it  would  have  also 
been  less  risky  if  I  could  have  been  returned  to  the 
world  by  gradual  steps  rather  than  plunged  back  in 
one  rapid  adjustment.  There  were  many  boys  who 
couldn’t  make  the  adjustment  and  who  cracked  up  try¬ 
ing  to.  The  Army  spent  millions  of  dollars  and  many 
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months  training  men  to  make  amphibious  landings, 
parachute  drops,  ski  assaults,  saturation  bombings  and 
tank  attacks,  yet  it  did  little  or  nothing  to  train  us  to 
make  a  beach-head  on  the  civilian  world. 

There  were  many  simple  things  that  could  have  been 
done  without  much  cost  or  trouble  to  anyone.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  would  have  been  beneficial  if  I  had  been 
transferred  from  the  amputee  ward  to  a  general  one, 
where  I  could  have  come  in  contact  with  men  who 
were  sick  also,  but  who  were  not  crippled.  Or,  eventu¬ 
ally,  I  could  have  been  given  a  job  aroimd  the  hospital 
that  would  have  brought  me  in  daily  contact  with 
people  from  Outside.  For  instance,  I  might  have  worked 
at  tlie  information  desk  or  the  front  office  around  the 
grounds.  It  wouldn’t  have  mattered  much  what  I  did 
so  long  as  I  came  in  contact  with  strangers  and  could 
get  accustomed  to  having  people  stare  at  my  hooks. 

Then,  too,  it  would  have  been  desirable  if  I  had 
been  encouraged  to  go  in  town  more  by  myself.  I  got 
plenty  of  passes,  to  be  sure,  and  for  awhile  I  visited 
Washington  often.  But  I  invariably  went  accompanied 
by  other  amputees.  AU  of  us  did  the  same  thing.  We 
carried  our  own  tight  little  shells  on  our  backs  like 
turtles.  I  suppose  it  was  a  form  of  protection,  a  kind 
of  screen  between  us  and  the  Outside.  But  those  visits 
to  town  could  have  had  great  therapeutic  value  had 
we  been  urged  or  even  forced  to  go  in  by  ourselves, 
and  rub  shoulders  with  all  kinds  of  people.  After 
months  in  a  hospital,  concerned  almost  exclusively 
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with  myself  and  my  own  problems,  I  had  become  quite 
rusty  in  the  art  or  science  of  getting  along  with  people. 
I  had  forgotten  what  made  them  tick. 

A  simple  mental  hygiene  course,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist,  would  have  proved 
immeasurably  helpful.  It  might  have  equipped  me  to 
handle  the  inquisitive  questions  of  well-meaning 
strangers,  the  naked  stares  of  barflies  and  the  self- 
conscious  embarrassment  of  everyone  I  met. 

It  was  soon  after  Rita's  visit  that  I  got  my  first 
taste  of  the  Outside.  I  was  badgering  the  ward  officer 
again  about  when  he  was  going  to  discharge  me.  He 
gave  me  a  pecuhar  look.  ‘‘Are  you  quite  smre  you  want 
to  get  out?"  he  asked. 

“Sure  I'm  sure,  major,  I  don't  want  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  in  a  hospital." 

“Have  you  gone  in  town  on  pass  yet?" 

“No,  sir." 

“Why  don't  you  go  sometime?  It'll  do  you  a  lot  of 
good.  Drink  a  few  beers,  see  a  show,  meet  some  pretty 
girls—" 

“With  these?" 

“Why  not?" 

I  decided  to  try  it.  I  went  in  that  afternoon  with 
three  other  boys  from  my  ward.  We  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  looking  around,  then  went  into  a  bar  to  cool  off 
with  a  few  beers.  We  sat  down  in  a  booth  along  the 
wall.  I  would  have  preferred  to  stand  at  the  bar.  It 
had  been  a  long  time  since  I'd  leaned  up  against  the 
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mahogany  and  heard  a  bartender  say  those  wonderful 
words,  ‘What'll  you  have,  boys?"  But  my  companions 
were  leg  amputees  and  they  wouldn't  be  very  com¬ 
fortable  standing  or  climbing  on  bar  stools. 

We  had  just  ordered  our  first  round  when  I  noticed 
someone  at  the  bar  staring  right  at  me.  I  tried  to  ignore 
him,  but  he  wouldn't  stay  ignored.  I  could  feel  him 
watching  me.  Presently  he  came  over.  He  was  a  blub- 
bery  hunk  of  fat  and  had  three  or  four  chins  dripping 
down  his  vest.  He  pulled  up  a  chair  and  made  himself 
at  home.  Apparently  he  believed  that  everyone  loves 
a  fat  man.  He  ordered  a  round  of  drinks  for  all  hands. 

“Thanks,  mister,"  I  said,  “I  still  got  one." 

“So  you'll  have  another!  On  me,  Joe!  Always  good 
to  have  reserves  on  hand.  That's  how  we  'win  battles." 
He  winked  and  looked  aroimd  at  us,  trying  to  milk  a 
laugh.  None  of  us  made  a  soimd.  He  squirmed  momen¬ 
tarily,  then  shifted  to  the  subject  that  he  was  really 
interested  in.  “Tell  me,  sergeant,  how  did—" 

“—you  lose  your  hands?"  one  of  my  buddies  finished 
the  question  for  him. 

“Why,  how  did  you  know  what  I  was  gonna  ask?" 

“Maybe  you'd  hke  to  tell  me  how  you  lost  your 
teeth?"  I  said. 

“Just  tryin'  to  be  sociable—"  he  said,  backing  away 
nervously,  beads  of  sweat  glistening  all  over  his  fat 
face,  his  tiny  opossiun's  eyes  darting  from  one  to  an¬ 
other.  “No  offense  in— in— intended— I— I— Tm  sure— 
no  offense—" 
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“Scram!” 

“Before  I  give  you  these!”  I  added,  shaking  my  hooks 
at  him. 

He  did  an  abrupt  about-face  and  retreated  to  the 
bar. 

The  waiter  brought  us  the  four  beers  the  stranger 
had  insisted  on  ordering  for  us.  We  told  him  to  take 
them  over  to  the  guy  and  he  knew  what  he  could  do 
with  them. 

“I  guess  maybe  we  better  get  used  to  have  people 
pester  us  like  that,”  one  of  the  boys  said. 

“Why  the  hell  should  we?”  I  said.  “It’s  none  of  their 
damn  business.  Would  any  of  us  go  up  to  somebody 
and  ask  him  if  he  was  wearing  a  toupee  or  had  store 
teeth?” 

“Maybe  they  just  figure  we’re  heroes  and  belong  to 
them,  our  great,  adoring  pubhc— ” 

“Nuts!” 

“Or  maybe  they  think  it’s  patriotic  to  be  interested 
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m  us— 

“Or  maybe,”  one  of  the  others  said,  “they  feel  kind 
of  guilty  because  they’re  not  in  there  pitching  and  so 
they  want  to  make  up  for  it  by  slobberin’  all  over  us.” 

There  were  other  similar  incidents  during  the  weeks 
that  followed.  Every  time  I  went  in  town  something 
happened.  I  couldn’t  go  into  a  bar  or  restaurant  with¬ 
out  having  some  stranger  ask  me  how  I  lost  my  paws 
or  how  the  hooks  operated.  Once,  a  yoimg  blood 
stopped  me  on  the  street  and  asked  me  to  give  him  a 
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demonstration  of  the  hooks.  Another  time  I  was  eating 
in  an  Italian  restaurant  and  a  couple  of  waiters,  carry¬ 
ing  big  bowls  of  spaghetti,  collided  because  they 
couldn't  take  their  eyes  off  my  claws.  The  spaghetti 
and  meat  sauce  splattered  all  over  the  floor  and  the 
customers.  I  felt  so  guilty  about  it  I  walked  out  and 
finished  my  dinner  in  a  cafeteria. 

But  my  worst  experience  took  place  in  a  movie  house. 
In  those  days  able-bodied  male  citizens  were  at  a 
premium  and  the  girls  were  on  the  lookout  for  any¬ 
thing  in  pants,  especially  OD  or  navy  blue.  One  night 
I  was  by  myself  in  a  theater,  completely  absorbed 
in  the  picture.  All  of  a  sudden  a  young  woman  sitting 
next  to  me  let  out  a  terrific  scream  and  jumped  up. 
Everybody  looked  at  her. 

“Oh,  my  God!"  she  moaned.  “He's  got  an  iron  hand!" 

Then  she  ran  out  of  the  theater,  sobbing.  All  the 
people  around  me  gave  me  mean  looks.  I  could  feel 
them  in  the  dark.  I  got  up,  too,  and  slunk  out  of  the 
theater. 

What  had  happened,  of  course,  was  that  she  must 
have  wanted  to  get  friendly  and  had  reached  out  for 
my  hand,  but  instead  of  finding  soft,  warm,  human 
flesh,  she  had  grabbed  a  cold  steel  claw. 

The  last  week  in  August  the  major  had  some  good 
news  for  me.  In  a  month  he'd  be  able  to  discharge  me. 
Meanwhile,  how  would  I  like  to  go  home  on  a  thirty- 
day  furlough? 
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I  would  have  jumped  at  the  chance  a  few  weeks 
before.  But  my  recent  skirmishes  with  the  Outside  had 
left  me  badly  bruised.  A  single  afternoon  or  evening 
was  tough  enough.  What  would  thirty  days  of  it  be 
like?  But  I  couldn’t  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  inside  a 
hospital;  sooner  or  later  I’d  have  to  venture  Outside.  I 
might  just  as  well  do  it  now. 

Besides,  things  would  be  different  home.  My  folks 
wouldn’t  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  two-headed  animal. 
My  friends,  I  felt  sure,  wouldn’t  annoy  me  with  stupid, 
personal  questions.  Cambridge  wasn’t  Washington.  In 
New  England  people  mind  their  own  business.  A 
Bostonian  wouldn’t  even  greet  a  stranger,  let  alone 
ask  him  how  come  he  had  no  hands.  I’d  be  safe  there. 
I  was  sure  of  that. 

The  next  morning  I  told  the  major  I’d  take  the  fur¬ 
lough.  It  took  about  a  week  to  complete  the  paper¬ 
work.  During  that  time  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think, 
and  the  more  I  did  the  larger  my  fears  and  doubts  be¬ 
came.  Day  by  day  they  nibbled  away  at  my  resolution 
and  assurance,  and  by  the  time  my  papers  came 
through  I  wasn’t  quite  so  certain  I  was  doing  the  right 
thing.  But,  by  then,  it  was  too  late  to  retreat. 

I  left  the  hospital  right  after  lunch.  As  soon  as  I  got 
into  the  cab  I  started  tightening  up  inside.  The  driver 
spotted  the  hooks  right  away  and  gave  me  That  Look. 
All  the  way  out  to  the  airport  he  chattered  on  about 
them,  wanting  to  know  what  had  happened  to  me, 
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where  I'd  got  hurt,  did  the  hooks  work  okay  and  did  I 
miss  my  hands  very  much? 

‘'No,  of  course  I  don't  miss  'em,"  I  said.  “Now  I 
don't  have  to  spend  money  having  'em  manicured." 

“Haha!  That's  really  hot!  You  know  sumpin',  sarge," 
he  said.  “You  oughta  be  on  the  radio." 

I  had  carefully  timed  my  arrival  at  the  airport  so  I 
wouldn't  have  to  stand  around  waiting  while  every¬ 
body  stared  at  me.  But  owing  to  wartime  conditions, 
our  takeoflF  was  delayed  an  hour. 

I  crept  off  into  a  comer  of  the  waiting-room  and 
tried  to  make  myself  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  But 
I  could  still  feel  all  those  eyes  turned  on  me.  I  could 
still  see  people  nudging  each  other,  and  I  could  hear 
them  whisper,  “Look  at  that  poor,  poor  fellow!  He's 
got  hooks  instead  of  hands."  It  seemed  as  if  every  per¬ 
son  who  entered  the  airport  was  told  about  me  because 
the  first  thing  everyone  did  was  look  straight  at  me. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  back  to  Reed  and 
tearing  up  my  furlough  when  my  plane  was  announced 
over  the  loudspeaker.  I  hurried  out  to  the  airstrip.  I 
wanted  to  be  the  first  aboard  so  I  could  get  the  single 
seat  at  the  back  of  the  plane.  There  I'd  be  alone.  No 
one  would  be  able  to  gape  at  me  throughout  the  flight. 
I  got  it  okay,  but  it  meant  running  the  gantlet  of  all 
the  passengers  as  they  got  on.  I  jammed  the  hooks  into 
my  pockets  to  hide  them,  but  that  didn't  do  any  good. 
Everyone  seemed  to  know  about  me.  They  still  gave 
me  That  Look  as  they  passed  me  and  I  could  hear 
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them  chattering  about  me  as  we  waited  for  the  takeofiF. 

Finally  the  pilot  started  up  the  motors  and  we  taxied 
out  onto  the  runway.  Then  we  were  rushing  upwind, 
gathering  speed  and  then,  almost  imperceptibly,  the’ 
ground  was  being  pulled  out  from  imder  us.  We  were 
airborne. 

It  was  a  wonderful,  wonderful  feeling.  A  thrill  of 
pleasure  went  through  me.  I  was  in  the  sky  again.  That 
was  where  I  belonged.  I  felt  I  was  a  paratrooper  again. 
For  the  moment,  aU  my  failures  and  defeats  faded 
away.  I  gazed  out  of  the  window.  The  ground  was  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  below.  Perfect  for  a  quick  jump. 
Now  I  could  see  the  red  hght  flashing  on.  I  could  hear 
the  jump-master.  “Check  equipment!”  I  could  feel  my 
hands  running  over  my  pack,  over  the  rip-cord,  the 
back  pack  of  Number  10.  Then  the  command,  “Stand 
in  door!”  The  green  hght  flashing.  “Is  everybody 
happy?” 

“No!”  I  shouted.  “No!” 

Everyone  turned  and  looked  at  me.  I  felt  like  crawl¬ 
ing  under  my  seat. 

The  stewardess  came  over.  She  was  quite  pretty  in 
that  disembodied,  cellophane-wrapped,  never-touched- 
by-human-hand  fashion  characteristic  of  airline  stew¬ 
ardesses,  tearoom  hostesses  and  women  athletes.  “Is 
anything  wrong,  sergeant?  Are  you  airsick?” 

“Good  God,  no!”  I  was  thoroughly  outraged.  Me, 
airsick?  After  making  fifty-one  jumps? 

“You  can  unfasten  your  safety  belt  now.” 
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‘*Oh,  yes— of  course.” 

I  started  to  pull  my  hooks  out  of  my  pockets,  but 
they  got  stuck.  I  wrestled  with  them  for  a  few  seconds 
and  finally  I  got  them  out  after  nearly  ripping  off  my 
pants.  Then  I  began  fumbling  with  the  belt.  She  had 
offered  to  close  it  before  we  took  off,  but  I  had  declined 
stiflBy.  Now  she  stood  over  me  like  a  schoolteacher, 
watching  me  struggle  with  it.  I  just  couldn’t  seem  to 
get  a  grip  on  that  slippery  metal  buckle.  I  could  al¬ 
most  hear  her  saying,  ‘‘See!  What  did  I  tell  you?  You 
can’t  do  it  by  yourself.”  That  only  made  me  more 
nervous.  Finally  she  reached  down,  flipped  it  open  and 
walked  off  triumphantly  into  the  cockpit. 

I  fell  back  against  the  seat.  This  was  the  ultimate 
humiliation.  Only  a  few  months  before  I  had  been 
the  rough,  tough  paratrooper,  boldly  leaping  out  into 
the  wild  blue  yonder.  Now  I  had  sunk  so  low  I  couldn’t 
even  open  a  simple  safety  belt  without  the  help  of  a 
woman.  I  thought  of  what  the  boys  in  my  old  outfit 
would  have  said  to  that.  I  could  hear  them  laughing. 

Then  I  remembered  my  first  homecoming  from  the 
Army,  two  years  before.  That  had  really  been  some¬ 
thing.  I  was  a  big  hero  in  those  days,  magnificent  in 
my  new  stripes  and  sleek  gabardines  pressed  to  razor- 
edge  sharpness.  I  could  see  myself  again  as  I  strode  re- 
splendently  across  Penn  Station,  my  jump  boots  glis¬ 
tening,  my  cap  cocked  over  one  eye,  my  step  brisk  and 
bold.  I  was  the  perfect  paratrooper.  I  was  God’s  gift 
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to  the  United  States  Army.  Chutetroopers  were  still 
quite  a  novelty  in  those  first  days  of  the  war.  Everyone 
turned  to  stare  at  me  as  I  strode  through  the  enor¬ 
mous  waiting-room.  It  gave  me  a  wonderful  feehng.  I 
felt  like  a  ballplayer  who  had  just  hit  a  homer  with  the 
bases  loaded  or  an  actor  who  had  stopped  the  show 
cold.  In  fact,  I  felt  so  good  I  went  downstairs  when  I 
reached  the  other  end  of  the  station,  came  upstairs 
again  and  crossed  the  waiting-room  a  second  time. 

I  knew  that  wasn’t  going  to  happen  this  time.  I  was 
going  to  have  to  sneak  off  that  plane  and  out  of  the 
airport  as  quickly,  as  inconspicuously  as  I  could. 
There’d  be  no  big  hero  stuff  this  trip. 

We  stopped  at  New  York.  I  thought  of  getting  off 
and  going  back  to  Washington.  I  even  asked  the  stew¬ 
ardess  about  it.  She  laughed.  The  only  way  I  could  do 
it  was  to  put  my  name  on  the  waiting-list  and  maybe 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  I’d  get  a  seat.  I  flew  on  to  Boston. 

We  landed  about  5  p.m.  As  I  saw  the  flaps  lowered 
and  the  plane  circled  the  field  I  could  feel  a  great 
weight  dropping  squarely  onto  my  shoulders.  Suddenly 
I  was  very  tired.  My  heart  was  pounding  jerkily.  This 
was  it.  My  private  D-Day. 

I  spotted  Rita  and  mother  in  front  of  the  terminal. 

•  They  were  talking  to  a  sailor.  He  was  Fred  Munn,  the 
son  of  one  of  our  old  friends,  and  a  Seabee. 

When  I  finally  got  off  I  carried  my  bag  in  one  hook 
and  hid  the  other  in  my  pocket.  I  hoped  they  wouldn’t 
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notice  the  one  with  the  bag  right  away.  I  tried  to  keep 
it  out  of  sight,  but  the  bag  kept  bumping  against  my 
legs. 

Rita  spotted  me  first.  She  shouted  and  waved  at  me. 
Then  mother  and  Fred  began  doing  the  same.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  wave  back  at  them.  Then  I  realized 
how  grotesque  that  would  be.  I  kept  the  hook  in  my 
pocket.  It  was  only  a  hundred  yards  to  where  they 
were  standing,  but  it  seemed  like  I  was  on  one  of  those 
twenty-five-mile  marches.  And  with  every  step  I  be¬ 
came  more  uncertain,  more  jittery,  more  scared.  I 
wanted  to  go  straight  back  to  the  hospital. 

Mother  was  the  first  to  reach  me.  She  folded  me  in 
her  arms.  ‘‘Darling!  iFs  wonderful  to  have  you  back!” 

I  kissed  her.  I  started  to  put  my  arms  around  her. 
I  caught  myself  just  in  time. 

She  pushed  me  away  from  her  and  looked  me  over. 
“My,  but  you  look  fine!”  she  said.  I  noticed  she  was 
careful  to  avoid  where  my  hands  had  been. 

Now  Rita  snuggled  up  to  me.  She  gave  me  a  long, 
tender  kiss.  I  had  a  hard  job  not  taking  her  in  my  arms. 
I  didn't  dare.  It  might  ruin  everything.  Imagine  having 
those  hard,  cold  claws  biting  into  your  back!  I  could 
feel  a  shiver  run  through  her  body  as  she  pressed 
against  me.  I  knew  that  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  she'd 
let  herself  go. 

Fred  was  uncomfortable,  too.  We  didn't  know  how 
to  greet  each  other.  Somehow,  it  seemed  gruesome  to 
extend  my  hook,  so  we  just  nodded  stiffly  and  said  hello. 
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Then  he  reached  out  to  take  my  bag,  but  I  yanked  it 
away  quickly.  I  didn’t  need  his  help. 

All  during  the  ride  to  Cambridge  I  could  sense  Rita 
and  mother  steahng  glances  at  the  hooks.  I  felt  like 
shaking  them  in  their  faces  and  shouting,  ‘'Here!  Take 
a  good  look  at  them!  Fascinating,  aren’t  they?” 

I  was  sitting  next  to  Fred.  He  was  driving.  All  the 
time  he  kept  looking  down  at  his  hands  guiltily  as 
though  he’d  stolen  something.  That  made  me  freeze  up 
even  more.  I  couldn’t  keep  my  eyes  off  the  wheel  and 
he  kept  taking  one  hand  off  it  and  sticking  it  in  his 
pocket  as  if  to  hide  it. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Rita’s  house,  where  her  mother, 
Blanche,  cried  over  me  like  a  baby.  She  kissed  me  and 
called  me  her  “poor,  poor  Harold.”  Rita  started  sob¬ 
bing  and  then  ran  off  into  her  room  and  left  me  to  take 
it  by  myself.  I  squirmed  and  coughed  and  broke  into  a 
sweat. 

That  marked  the  beginning  of  thirty  days  of  hell.  I 
was  miserable,  bitter,  and  unhappy  from  the  moment  I 
got  off  the  plane  to  the  moment  I  left.  I  had  thought— 
I  had  hoped  everyone  would  leave  me  alone.  I  was 
completely  wrong.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what  to 
make  of  me  and  my  hooks.  There  were  two  general 
types  of  reaction,  both  of  them  bad  as  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  first  was  studiously  to  avoid  looking  at  my 
hooks,  arms  or  even  at  me  and  to  avoid  making  any 
reference  to  hands,  legs,  injuries,  accidents,  explosions 
or  anything  else  that  might  possibly  remind  me  of  what 
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had  happened  to  me.  Often  this  went  to  ridiculous 
extremes  and,  although  I  knew  that  most  people  I  met 
were  undoubtedly  inspired  by  the  best  intentions,  I 
didn't  feel  any  better  about  it.  And,  of  course,  there 
were  always  the  people  who  simply  had  to  know  how 
I  had  lost  my  hands  and  how  the  hooks  worked.  Once 
I  was  even  asked  if  they  were  as  good  as  real  hands. 

One  morning  I  met  a  woman  who  had  been  one  of 
my  good  customers  in  the  meat  market.  She  began 
drooling  sympathy  while  I  fidgeted  from  one  foot  to 
the  other.  Then  she  stopped. 

“You  know,  Harold,  I  wouldn't  worry  too  much  over 
those  hands,"  she  said.  “They  never  really  belonged 
to  you." 

“How  do  you  figure  that?" 

“Every  time  you  weighed  meat  you  sold  part  of 
them." 

The  longer  I  stayed  in  Cambridge  the  more  bitter  I 
became.  I  walked  around  with  a  chip  on  each  shoulder, 
and  I  was  surly  and  rude  to  everybody  including  even 
Rita  and  mother.  No  one  seemed  to  understand  me 
any  more.  The  whole  world  had  turned  against  me.  I 
was  alone,  utterly  alone. 

After  the  first  few  days  I  kept  away  from  bars,  res¬ 
taurants,  theaters  and  parties  as  much  as  possible.  Rita 
kept  insisting,  however,  that  it  would  do  me  good  to 
get  out  and  circulate  among  people.  We  quarreled 
about  it  constantly  during  that  month  of  misery.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  left  alone.  The  only  person  I  wanted  to 
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see  was  Rita,  although  every  time  I  did  we  wound  up 
in  an  argument. 

One  afternoon  I  was  waiting  for  her  in  a  bar  on 
Harvard  Square.  Several  strangers  invited  me  to  have 
a  drink  and  each  time  I  refused.  The  last  invitation  was 
from  a  little  old  man  who  meekly  asked  me  if  I’d  like 
to  have  a  drink  on  him. 

‘‘Sure,  I’d  like  a  drink,”  I  said.  “But  I  can  buy  it  for 
myself,  you  old  goat,  if  you  got  no  objections.” 

“I’m  sorry,  sergeant,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  mean  to 
offend  you.  You  see,  a  couple  of  days  ago  my  boy  was 
killed  in  France.  I  thought  maybe  you  might  like  to 
have  a  drink  on  him.” 

He  walked  out.  I  felt  like  crawling  into  one  of  the 
spittoons. 

Whenever  I’d  been  home  on  furlough  before,  the  days 
had  always  roared  by  like  rockets.  This  time,  they  just 
crept.  I  kept  watching  the  clock  and  calendar,  as  though 
that  would  speed  them  up.  I  don’t  know  why  I  was  in 
a  hurry.  I  was  going  nowhere.  At  the  end  of  my  thirty 
days  I’d  return  to  the  hospital  and  get  my  discharge. 
I’d  be  a  civilian  again.  Then  what? 

I  insisted  on  going  to  the  airport  alone.  No  sad  fare¬ 
wells  for  me.  I  couldn’t  take  them.  Above  aU,  I  wanted 
to  be  by  myself.  My  mother,  my  family  and  friends, 
even  Rita,  all  had  come  to  seem  like  strangers,  some¬ 
times,  almost  like  enemies. 

As  I  went  aboard  my  plane  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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For  the  first  time  in  a  month  the  strain  and  tension 
were  gone.  Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  across  my 
mind— I  was  going  home  now!  I  tried  to  brush  it  aside. 
I  didn’t  want  to  admit  it  to  myself.  I  had  heard  too 
many  GIs  kidded  about  having  “formd  a  home  in  the 
Army.”  I  didn’t  want  to  be  in  the  same  class.  But  I  was 
even  worse  off.  I  had  found  a  home  in  an  Army  hospital. 

I  had  to  face  it.  My  furlough  had  been  just  another 
of  my  many  failures.  I  hadn’t  even  been  able  to  get 
along  with  the  people  who  loved  me,  who  wanted  to 
help  me.  I  had  failed  at  that  as  I  had  failed  at  every¬ 
thing  else.  The  only  thing  left  for  me  was  to  rot  away 
in  a  hospital.  Yes,  I  had  to  face  it.  That  was  what  I 
really  wanted.  To  stay  at  Reed.  There  I  had  found 
peace  and  understanding.  There  no  one  bothered  me. 
No  one  nagged  me.  No  one  tried  to  buy  me  drinks.  No 
one  heckled  me  about  my  ‘plans  for  the  future.”  No 
one  hounded  me  about  getting  married. 

But  how  was  I  going  to  stay  there?  That  was  the 
question.  As  soon  as  I  got  back  they  were  going  to 
“board”  me  for  my  discharge.  Or  could  I  get  the  major 
to  put  it  off?  Could  I  get  him  to  let  me  stay  there  indefi¬ 
nitely? 

I  got  back  to  the  ward  just  before  lights-out.  The 
boys  gave  me  a  warm  reception.  This  homecoming  felt 
hke  the  real  thing.  No  phony  enthusiasm.  No  sympathy. 
No  crying.  No  self-conscious  embarrassment.  I  could 
relax  and  be  myself.  All  of  them  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion:  What  was  it  like  Outside?  I  hated  to  do  it,  but  I 
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had  to  tell  them  the  truth.  I  could  hear  them  wince  as 
I  told  them  my  experiences. 

Then  I  got  undressed  and  hit  the  sack  and  the  lights 
went  out.  But  I  didn’t  feel  like  sleeping.  I  ht  a  cigaret 
and  lay  there,  thinking.  Presently  a  low  voice  broke  in. 
It  was  Anzio.  "‘What  about  your  girl,  Russ?” 

“What  about  her?” 

“Was  she  like  all  the  others?” 

I  didn’t  answer  right  away.  It  wasn’t  easy  to  say  it. 

“Well— yes  and  no,”  I  said  at  last. 

“That’s  lousy.” 

“I  don’t  know.  It’s  tough  for  them  to  understand. 
It’s  tough  trying  to  get  them  to  adjust  themselves.” 

“Maybe  it’s  up  to  us  to  do  the  adjustiug— ” 

For  a  httle  while,  we  were  silent.  Then,  Anzio  said, 
“You  know,  you’re  really  a  lucky  guy.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  it  means  a  lot  to  know  someone  loves  you 
and—” 

“What  makes  you  think  she  loves  me?” 

“For  Christ’s  sake!  Stop  beiug  a  fool.  Wake  up  be¬ 
fore  it’s  too  late.  What  d’you  want  her  to  do  to  prove 
it  to  you?  God,  I  only  wish  I  had  someone  Like  her.  It 
would  give  me  something  to  live  for.” 

I  didn’t  say  anything.  My  mind  was  made  up.  I  got 
out  of  bed  and  went  into  the  ward  oflBce.  I  found  some 
writing  paper  on  the  desk.  For  several  minutes  I  stared 
down  at  the  blank  sheets,  struggling  to  find  words  to 
express  my  thoughts.  Then  I  began  to  write: 
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‘‘Dear  Rita, 

“There  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to  know.  I  love  you 
and  never  will  stop  loving  you  as  long  as  I  hve.  As 
usual  I  have  made  a  mess  of  things  as  I  made  a  mess 
of  my  whole  life. 

“Believe  me  when  I  say  that  when  I  lost  you  I  just 
quit.  You  were  right  the  night  you  told  me  to  expect 
nothing.  You  will  be  much  better  off  if  you  never  see 
me  again.  Only  please  remember  this  always— I  will 
never  stop  loving  you.’" 

I  mailed  it  and  went  back  to  bed.  I  stayed  awake 
for  quite  awhile.  I  wondered  how  Rita  was  going  to 
take  it.  Was  she  going  to  be  upset?  Or  would  she 
merely  shrug  it  off?  In  a  way,  I  hoped  she  would.  It 
would  be  best  for  both  of  us.  There  was  no  point  having 
a  lot  of  bitterness  and  grief.  It  was  better  to  end  it 
quietly. 

But  inside  I  knew  that  wasn’t  the  way  I  wanted  it  at 
all.  What  I  was  hoping  for  really  was  that  she’d  plead 
with  me  to  change  my  mind.  I  knew  in  my  heart  I 
didn’t  want  to  give  her  up.  I  had  done  my  duty.  I  had 
made  the  grand  gesture.  Actually,  that’s  all  I  wanted  it 
to  be.  I  still  loved  and  wanted  her;  but  my  heart  also 
told  me  that  it  was  best  for  us  to  go  our  separate  ways. 

I  managed  to  be  in  the  Orthopedic  Shop  the  next 
morning  when  the  major  made  his  rounds.  Something 
had  suddenly  gone  wrong  with  my  hooks.  I  would  have 
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tried  to  stay  out  of  his  way  the  next  day,  too,  but  he 
left  orders  for  me  to  stay  in  the  ward  till  rounds  were 
over.  I  was,  of  course,  trying  to  stall  off  seeing  him.  I 
wanted  to  postpone  the  evil  day  when  he’d  send  me  up 
to  the  board  for  my  discharge. 

On  Tuesday  he  looked  me  over  and  told  me  he  was 
having  me  boarded  on  October  15.  That  was  what  I 
feared.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  was  really  ready  for 
it.  He  glanced  at  me  sharply.  “You’re  scared  to  go  out 
on  your  own,  aren’t  you?”  he  said.  I  protested,  but  he 
shook  his  head.  “If  you’re  not,  you’re  the  first  amputee 
I’ve  ever  seen  who  wasn’t.  Look,  I  know  it’s  going  to  be 
tough  out  there.  But  you’ve  got  to  get  yoiu:  feet  wet 
some  day.  Or  do  you  want  to  spend  your  life  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  as  a  mental  basket  case?” 

“It’s  just  that— well— I’d  like  a  httle  more  time, 
major.” 

“What  for?  Physically  you’re  in  fine  shape.  Mentally 
—well— that’s  mostly  up  to  you.  Only  there’s  one  thing 
you  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  Russell— you’re  not  crippled, 
you’re  merely  handicapped.  There’s  a  big  difference 
between  them.” 

He  continued  on  his  rounds.  My  fate  was  settled. 

I  thought  about  what  he  had  told  me.  That  business 
about  not  being  crippled,  but  “merely  handicapped.” 
That  puzzled  me.  What  difference  did  it  make  to  me 
whether  I  was  crippled  or  handicapped?  Either  way 
I  was  stuck. 

But  the  thing  kept  teasing  me  and  finally  I  went  to 
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the  libran'  and  looked  up  the  two  words  in  the  big 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  dictionary.  I  discovered  that  the 
major  had  been  right.  I  found  that  ‘‘crippled'’  meant 
“disabled”  which;  in  turn,  was  defined  as  rendering 
someone  “incapable  of  proper  or  effective  action.”  And 
“handicap,”  on  the  other  hand,  was  defined  as  “any 
disadvantage  or  hindrance  making  success  in  an  under- 
takimr  more  difiBcult.” 

I  saw  now  what  the  major  had  been  driving  at.  If  I 
was  crippled,  I  was  licked  for  keeps.  I  would  be  “in¬ 
capable”  of  doing  anything  effectively.  But  if  I  was 
merely  handicapped,  I  still  had  a  chance.  It  was  just 
like  golf.  I  could  have  a  handicap  of  five  strokes,  say, 
but  that  didn't  mean  I'd  have  to  lose  the  match.  It 
simply  made  it  tliat  much  tougher  for  me  to  win. 

Well,  tliat  was  very'  fine.  That  did  me  a  lot  of  good. 
Now  I  knew  the  difference  between  being  crippled  and 
being  handicapped.  So  what?  I  was  stiff  “incapable  of 
proper  or  effective  action.”  And  I'd  remain  so  until  the 
good  Lord  decided  to  give  me  back  my  hands. 

But  it  kept  haunting  me.  I  couldn't  get  it  out  of  my 
head.  I  asked  Anzio  if  he  knew  the  difference  between 
the  two  words.  He  told  me  I  was  crazy.  So  was  the 
major.  And  so  were  Mr.  Funk  and  Mr.  Wagnalls.  “Let 
'em  try  getting  along  without  legs  or  arms  and  see  if 
tliey  can  find  any  difference.” 

I  couldn't  stop  tliinking  about  it,  however,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  maybe  the  doc  was  right  and  maybe  I  wasn't  as 
bad  off  as  I  thought.  Then  I  happened  to  think  of 
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Charley  McGonegal  and  I  wondered  what  he’d  say 
about  it.  Would  he  say  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  two?  Or  would  he  agree  with  Anzio?  Then  I  re¬ 
called  one  of  his  favorite  sayings,  a  quotation  from 
Emerson.  “For  everything  you  have  missed,”  it  went, 
“you  have  gained  something  else.”  I  recalled,  too,  how 
he  used  to  like  to  rattle  off  the  list  of  famous  people 
who  had  triumphed  over  tremendous  disabffities— Edi¬ 
son,  Lord  Nelson,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Steinmetz,  Helen 
Keller,  Beethoven,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Milton.  He  used 
to  point  out  how  each  had  conquered  some  serious 
physical  handicap— blindness,  paralysis,  deafness— to 
achieve  greatness.  What  was  to  stop  me  from  trying  it? 

But  I  had  to  laugh  at  myself.  I  had  some  nerve  com¬ 
paring  myself  to  such  people.  I  was  just  a  little  guy.  I 
didn’t  have  much  education  and  I  wasn’t  very  smart. 
Guys  like  Edison  and  Roosevelt  were  outstanding  men. 
They  would  have  made  a  big  noise  in  the  world  no 
matter  what,  with  or  without  handicaps. 

That  night,  after  lights-out,  I  talked  to  Anzio  about 
it.  As  I  expected,  he  told  me  I  was  crazy.  We  were  just 
ordinary  joes.  There  were  thousands,  maybe  millions 
of  guys  like  us.  When  the  war  was  over,  disabled  vets 
would  be  a  dime  a  dozen. 

I  couldn’t  fall  asleep.  All  those  ideas  kept  churning 
around  inside  my  brain.  I  tried  to  shut  them  out.  I  was 
tired.  I  wanted  desperately  to  sleep.  I  closed  my  eyes. 
I  buried  my  face  in  the  pillow.  I  tried  counting  sheep. 
Or  maybe,  I  said  to  myself,  I  ought  to  count  crippled 
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vets.  No,  not  crippled.  Merely  handicapped.  How  many 
were  there,  really?  Thousands?  MiUions?  That's  what 
Anzio  had  said.  But  that  didn't  seem  possible.  I  won¬ 
dered  how  many  there  were  like  me  without  hands.  I 
once  asked  McGonegal  and  he  guessed  there  weren't 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  in  the  entire  country. 
That  wasn't  very  many  out  of  140,000,000  people. 

Suddenly  something  hit  me  hard. 

If  there  were  only  a  couple  of  hundred  bilateral  hand 
amputees  in  tlie  United  States,  that  made  me  a  kind  of 
unique  person.  Literally  one  out  of  a  million.  In  fact, 
one  out  of  several  million.  It  was  like  being  a  Quin¬ 
tuplet  or  a  five-star  general.  Looking  at  it  that  way 
changed  the  entire  picture  radically.  Indeed,  by  a  sort 
of  reverse  English,  I  could  see  how  the  odds  were 
actually  in  my  favor.  How  many  times  did  200  go  into 
140,000,000?  As  I  was  working  it  out  in  my  head  I 
drifted  off  into  deep,  dreamless  sleep.  When  I  woke  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly. 

As  I  was  drinking  my  coffee  that  morning  I  was 
called  to  the  phone.  It  was  Rita  calling  from  Cam¬ 
bridge.  “I  got  your  letter  and  all  I  can  say  is— Darling, 
we're  going  to  get  married  just  as  we  planned." 

“But  Rita.  I  can't  ask  you  to—" 

“Do  I  have  to  get  my  dad  after  you  with  a  shotgun? 
And  stop  worrying  about  how  we're  going  to  get  along." 

“But  I've  got  to  worry  about  it." 

“We're  going  to  do  fine." 

“I  wish  I  could  believe  that—" 
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“Do  you  think  I’d  be  willing  to  many  you,  if  I  didn’t 
beheve  that?  Do  you  think  I  like  starving?” 

“Are  you  really  willing  to  risk  it,  Rita?” 

“Of  course  I  am!  Oh!  One  more  thing—” 

“Yes?” 

“Don’t  send  me  any  more  silly  letters.  Goodbye, 

She  hung  up. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  come  out  from 
behind  a  big  cloud.  The  whole  world  was  shining  and 
bright.  I  wondered  now  why  I  hadn’t  seen  it  before. 
It  was  all  so  right.  If  Rita  was  willing  to  gamble  on  my 
future,  why  should  I  hold  back?  Why  should  I  be 
cautious?  Actually,  aU  I  had  to  fear  was  “fear  itself.” 

Now  I  could  understand  why  McGonegal  had  always 
used  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  an  example.  It  wasn’t  merely 
because  he  had  conquered  a  physical  disabihty.  What 
was  of  much  greater  moment— I  could  see  it  now— was 
that  he  had  conquered  himself,  he  had  conquered  his 
own  doubts  and  fears.  Anyone  who  ever  saw  or  heard 
him  knew  that.  I  could  remember  the  night  I  heard  him 
speak  in  Boston.  I  could  still  see  him  on  the  flag-draped 
platform,  superbly  tall,  straight  as  a  pine  tree,  his 
tanned  face  strong,  smiling,  imafraid.  Only  when  he 
moved  was  there  anything  to  indicate  that  he  had  been 
struck  down  by  a  dread  disease.  Nor  was  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  attitude  of  those  around  him  to  indicate  it, 
either.  People  admired  and  loved  Franklin  Roosevelt 
or  hated  him;  no  one  ever  pitied  him. 
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That  was  the  great  lesson  of  his  magnificent  fight. 
That  was  the  innermost  secret  of  his  triumph.  He  had 
overcome  not  only  his  physical  handicap,  but  his  spir¬ 
itual  one,  as  well.  He  had  accepted  his  disability.  For 
what  he  had  missed  he  had  gained  something  immeas¬ 
urably  greater  and  more  valuable.  He  was  the  master 
of  himself  and  his  destiny. 

Now  I  could  see  everything  clearly.  I  could  see  how 
mistaken  I  had  been.  I  had  blamed  my  mother,  Rita, 
my  friends  for  my  failure  to  get  along  with  them.  I 
could  see  now  that  I  should  have  blamed  myself.  It  had 
been  my  fault  and  mine  alone.  It  was  my  responsibility 
to  face  the  realities  of  my  situation.  I  was  the  one  who 
had  to  make  the  adjustments.  I  was  the  one  who  had 
to  make  people  forget  that  I  was  handicapped.  To  do 
that,  I  would  have  to  forget  it  myself.  I  would  have  to 
stop  regarding  myself  as  a  freak.  I  would  have  to  stop 
sneaking  into  dark  corners  and  hiding  my  hooks.  I 
would  have  to  stop  living  in  a  dream  world  and  come 
out  into  the  clear  sunshine.  I  would  have  to  realize  that 
I  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  had  done  nothing 
wrong.  The  accident  had  not  been  my  fault.  At  first, 
I  had  had  a  guilty  feeling  that  maybe  it  came  about 
through  my  own  carelessness.  But  a  board  of  officers 
had  investigated  it  thoroughly,  and  reported  that  the 
prematme  explosion  had  been  caused  by  a  defective 
fuse  cap.  They  had  discovered  quite  a  number  of  others 
in  the  same  lot  of  nitrostarch. 

From  here  on  in  I  would  always  be  in  the  spotlight 
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wherever  I  went.  I  might  just  as  well  learn  to  like  it 
because  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it  anyway. 
And  I  began  to  see  that  it’s  not  what  you’ve  lost  that 
counts,  but  what  you  have  left. 
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Part  Three:  VICTORY 


I 


k-yooner  or  later,  I  had  to  face  the  problem  of  how 
I  was  going  to  earn  a  Hving.  After  giving  it  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  I  discovered  a  startling  fact:  my  hands  had 
not  been  as  important  as  I  thought.  There  were  lots  of 
occupations  where  I  wouldn’t  be  too  seriously  handi¬ 
capped.  Law,  for  instance.  What  does  a  law}^er  need 
his  hands  for?  Only  to  turn  the  pages  of  law  books  and 
make  notes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  even  be  an 
advantage  for  him  to  have  hooks  instead  of  hands.  It 
might  be  much  easier  for  him  to  make  an  impression 
on  a  jury  with  them.  There  was  only  one  thing  wrong 
with  the  law  as  far  as  I  was  concerned:  I  wasn’t  smart 
enough.  Besides,  I  didn’t  have  enough  education. 
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But  there  were  other  fields.  Politics  or  social  service 
or  writing.  Or  selling. 

The  more  I  considered  it,  the  more  possibilities  I  saw 
in  selling.  I  liked  people.  I  got  along  well  wath  them. 
And  I  loved  to  talk  and  shoot  the  bull.  The  question 
was,  What  could  I  sell?  There  were  so  many  things  to 
pick  from— life  insurance,  corsets,  autos,  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers,  advertising. 

The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  the  last  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me.  From  what  httle  I  knew  about  it,  it 
seemed  to  me  glamorous  and  exciting  and  promised 
fairly  substantial  financial  returns.  I  knew  that  it  would 
give  me  a  fine  opportunity  to  get  aroimd  and  meet 
people,  and  that  appealed  to  me  strongly.  Above  all, 
the  one  thing  I  did  not  want  w’as  a  job  that  would  keep 
me  behind  a  desk  or  counter  eight  hours  a  day. 

When  I  was  taking  my  basic  Td  knovm  a  feUow  who 
had  been  in  advertising.  One  day  we  were  talking  about 
what  we’d  done  in  civihan  life.  He  told  me  he’d  been 
a  ‘‘junior  account  executive”  vath  a  big  agency.  I  re¬ 
membered  his  definition  of  a  successful  advertising 
man— 15  per  cent  commission  and  85  per  cent  baloney. 
That  sounded  good  to  me.  Not  much  effort  or  braius 
required.  And  the  only  thing  I  would  need  hands  for 
would  be  to  fill  out  contracts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
lack  of  them  might  even  be  an  asset.  How  could  any 
prospective  client  forget  a  salesman  with  iron  claws? 

In  a  way,  looking  over  it  now,  I  began  to  realize  that 
maybe  I  had  been  lucky.  For  years  before  I’d  gone  into 
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the  Army,  I’d  had  a  vague,  persistent  yearning  to  get 
out  of  the  meat  market,  to  get  into  something  more 
rewarding  and  stimulating.  Now  Td  been  handed  a 
God-given  chance  to  leap  out  of  the  rut  Td  been  in  for 
so  long— if  I  only  had  the  brains  and  imagination  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  do  it. 

I  had  another  advantage.  The  government  had  gen¬ 
erously  provided  me  with  a  lifetime  financial  ‘‘cushion” 
in  the  form  of  a  monthly  disability  pension.  It  wasn’t  a 
princely  sum,  perhaps,  especially  at  postwar  prices,  but 
it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  paying  the  rent  and 
groceries. 

In  addition  to  aU  of  which,  I  could  get  a  free  college 
education.  Why  not  put  these  opportunities  to  use?  An 
advertising  man  might  be  85  per  cent  baloney,  but  ia 
order  to  qualify  for  the  other  15  per  cent  it  might  be 
desirable  and/or  necessary  for  him  to  know  something. 

I  knew  that  Boston  University  had  a  fine  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  a  number  of  especially 
good  advertising  courses.  I  decided  to  try  to  enroU 
there.  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Boston  and  asked  him  to 
look  into  it  for  me.  Within  a  week  I  heard  from  him. 
He  had  talked  to  several  professors  and  they  had  en¬ 
couraged  the  idea. 

But  I  realized  that  going  to  school  wasn’t  going  to  be 
enough.  In  fact,  it  would  accomphsh  Httle  or  nothing, 
if  I  didn’t  get  squared  away  with  myself.  There  was  no 
point  learning  advertising  unless  I  learned  to  conquer 
my  fears.  If  I  was  ever  to  get  along  vdth  my  fellow 
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human  beings  again  and  not  be  a  permanent  misfit  and 
mental  basket  case,  I  would  have  to  readjust  my  think¬ 
ing.  It  was  up  to  me  to  do  it,  not  up  to  the  people 
around  me.  The  only  way  I  could  expect  to  feel  at  ease 
with  them  was  if  they  felt  at  ease  with  me,  and  the 
only  way  for  them  to  feel  that  way  was  for  me  to  be  at 
ease  with  myseK.  It  was  kind  of  like  a  cat  chasing  its 
own  tail,  but  I  knew  that  was  how  it  had  to  be  and 
that  I  had  to  get  it  started.  The  first,  and  greatest,  ob¬ 
stacle  I  had  to  overcome  was  Harold  Russell. 

It  took  plenty  of  doing,  though.  I  still  had  a  hard 
job  getting  over  my  self-consciousness  and  my  feeling 
of  being  a  freak  on  exhibition.  Every  time  somebody 
would  ask  me  about  my  hooks  I"d  freeze  up.  I  had  to 
make  a  tremendous  effort  to  force  myself  to  be  polite. 
Gradually,  it  began  to  seep  through  my  skull  that  folks 
were  not  just  being  morbid  and  inquisitive,  but  that 
they  were  genuinely  interested  in  me.  When  a  stranger 
offered  to  buy  me  a  drink  it  wasn’t  cheap  charity,  but 
a  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  he  felt  he  owed  to 
all  who  had  served.  I  began  to  notice,  too,  that  I  wasn’t 
the  only  GI  who  was  being  offered  free  drinks.  Almost 
every  man  in  uniform,  whether  disabled  or  not,  was 
getting  his  share  of  them. 

One  night  I  went  to  Ruby  Foo’s  in  Washington  with 
some  friends,  Mamie  and  Bill  Philhps.  They  had  been 
very  kind  and  helpful  and  had  invited  me  to  many 
parties  in  theh  home  and  had  taken  me  to  restaurants, 
bars  and  theaters.  They  both  worked  for  the  Red  Gross 
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in  the  hospital.  They  seemed  to  have  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  my  problem  and  encouraged  me  to  talk 
about  my  favorite  subject— myself— and  discuss  my 
plans  with  them.  That  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  It 
made  it  easier  for  me  to  look  at  myself  objectively, 
without  emotion  or  self-pity.  In  time,  it  was  almost  like 
talking  about  another  person. 

The  night  we  were  at  Ruby  Foo’s  I  was  wielding  my 
chopsticks  at  a  great  rate— I"d  learned  how  in  Boston’s 
Chinatown— when  a  man  came  over  from  another  table. 

‘T  was  noticing,”  he  said,  ‘Tiow  well  you  managed 
those  things.” 

‘‘These?”  I  held  up  the  chopsticks. 

“No— I— er— mean  those—”  He  swallowed  hard  and 
nodded  at  the  hooks,  “well— ” 

“Oh!  You  mean,  my  hooks?” 

He  sighed  with  rehef.  It  was  obvious  he  had  been 
embarrassed  to  call  them  by  their  right  name. 

“I  couldn’t  help  noticing  how  skilful  you  are  with 
them,”  he  said.  “You  can  just  about  do  everything  with 
them,  can’t  you,  sergeant?” 

“Everything,”  I  said,  grinning,  “except  pick  up  a 
dinner  check.” 

That  drew  a  laugh.  I  could  see  the  man  relax  at  once. 
That  made  me  relax,  too.  I  made  a  mental  note  to  keep 
the  gag  in  the  act.  It  worked. 

He  apologized  for  seeming  inquisitive,  but  he  was 
anxious  to  know  how  the  hooks  worked.  He  explained 
that  he  had  a  son  who’d  lost  one  hand  and  insisted  on 
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using  a  ‘'cosmetic '  device.  He  thought  it  was  less  prac¬ 
tical  and  he'd  been  trying  to  get  the  boy  to  see  that 
also.  I  was  glad  to  show  him  how  efiBciently  they  func¬ 
tioned.  “Tell  yoiu*  kid,”  I  said,  “the  only  one  he's  fool¬ 
ing  is  himself.” 

The  man  thanked  me  and  went  back  to  his  table  and 
we  continued  with  our  dinner.  When  we  had  finished. 
Bill  called  for  the  check.  The  waiter  said  there  was 
none;  the  stranger  had  lifted  our  tab. 

“Looks  like  he  took  you  seriously,  Russ,”  Mamie  said, 
“about  not  being  able  to  pick  up  checks.” 

He  did  a  great  deal  more  for  me,  however,  than  buy 
me  a  free  dinner.  What  he  really  bought  me  was  a  new 
outlook  on  myself.  It  was  only  after  we'd  left  that  I 
realized  what  had  happened.  I  had  talked  about  my 
hooks  calmly,  with  detachment  and  without  embarrass¬ 
ment,  nervousness  or  anger.  In  fact,  I  had  actually 
enjoyed  it.  For  a  few  minutes  I  had  been  out  in  the 
center  of  the  stage  with  the  spotlight  blazing  down  on 
me.  That  did  delicious  things  for  my  sadly  deflated  ego. 

I  think  I  turned  the  corner  that  night.  I  still  had  a 
long  way  to  go  to  make  my  comeback;  I  knew  that. 
But  I  had  finally  taken  the  first  all-important  step.  I 
had  gotten  over  the  hump.  I  had  found  out  that  I  could 
talk  and  think  about  my  handicap  without  feehng  selE- 
conscious  or  ashamed. 

The  next  big  step  came  about  a  week  later.  I  was  to 
go  before  the  medical  board  on  October  15.  The  after¬ 
noon  before,  I  went  into  town.  It  was  late  when  I  got 
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back,  but  Anzio  was  still  awake.  He’d  been  waiting  for 
me  to  tell  me  some  captain  had  been  in  the  ward  look¬ 
ing  for  me.  General  Kirk  had  sent  him.  That  brought 
me  up  sharp.  Kirk  was  then  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Army. 

“What  did  he  want?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Only  he  said  it  was  important.  Hell 
be  back  in  the  morning.  You’re  to  wait  for  him.” 

“Nuts!” 

“I  ain’t  kidding,  Russ.” 

But  the  next  morning  I  got  a  surprise.  The  mysterious 
captain  didn’t  appear  again,  it  was  true,  but  my  ward 
officer  brought  me  two  startling  pieces  of  information— 
my  examination  by  the  board  had  been  postponed  and 
I  was  invited  to  have  lunch  with  Major  General  Nor¬ 
man  T.  Kirk.  I  was  to  report  to  Major  Hall,  the  hospital 
Public  Relations  Officer,  at  noon  and  he’d  take  me  down 
to  the  private  dining  room. 

General  Kirk  looked  like  an  elderly  bulldog.  He  was 
short,  sHght,  but  wiry  and  vigorous.  His  eyes  were  a 
tired  blue  and  were  sunk  deep  in  his  massive  head.  He 
had  a  strong,  aggressive  chin.  Quiet,  reserved  in  man¬ 
ner,  he  gave  one  a  feeling  of  great  power,  decision  and 
drive.  Yet  there  was  also  something  inexpressibly  sad 
and  even  a  little  wistful  about  him. 

He  didn’t  waste  any  words.  We  had  no  sooner  fin¬ 
ished  the  introductions  and  sat  down  to  table  than  he 
told  me  what  he  had  on  his  mind.  He  had  a  crisp,  brisk 
way  of  speaking. 
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“Sergeant,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  make  an  actor  of 
you.” 

I  jumped.  “An— an  actor,  sir?” 

“Are  you  afraid?” 

“Well— I— I  don’t  honestly  know.  Should  I  be?” 

“Have  you  ever  acted  before?” 

“Once,  sir.  In  a  school  pageant.  I  played  George 
Washington.  I  also  acted  at  YMCA  camp.  One  time  I 
was  playing  a  big  dramatic  death  scene  and  the  scenery 
collapsed  and  fell  on  me.” 

The  general  smiled.  So  did  the  other  oflBcers. 

“I  hope  it  wasn’t  your  bad  acting  that  caused  that,” 
Kirk  said. 

“I  don’t  think  you’re  going  to  get  far  making  an  actor 
out  of  me,  sir.” 

‘Well,  actually,  you  won’t  have  to  do  any  acting.  All 
I  want  you  to  do  is  demonstrate  your  hooks  in  front  of 
a  camera.” 

He  explained  his  plan.  He  told  me  that  McGonegal’s 
movie,  excellent  as  it  was,  had  not  achieved  maximum 
results.  Most  disabled  GIs  had  reacted  negatively  to  it. 
It  was  fine  for  McGonegal  to  be  able  to  do  all  those 
things  with  his  hooks,  but  he  had  had  twenty  years  in 
which  to  perfect  himself  in  their  use.  We  would  have 
only  a  few  months  to  master  our  prosthetic  devices  be¬ 
fore  going  out  into  the  world  and  earning  a  living  with 
them.  His  idea  was  to  produce  a  film  about  a  World 
War  H  bilateral  hand  amputee  and  show  that  even  the 
worst  disabilities  could  be  licked  in  a  relatively  short 
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time.  It  would  be  patterned  after  Meet  McGonegal  and 
would  have  me  shaving,  eating,  getting  dressed,  smok¬ 
ing,  writing  and  so  on.  In  fact.  Major  HaU  had  sug¬ 
gested  calling  it  Beat  McGonegal  and  making  it  a  kind 
of  challenge  to  disabled  GIs.  The  general  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it.  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  very 
helpful.  Then  he  asked  me  if  Td  be  willing  to  do  it.  It 
would  mean  Td  have  to  postpone  my  separation  from 
the  service  two  or  three  months.  He  made  it  clear  to 
me,  however,  that  he  was  only  requesting,  not  ordering 
me  to  do  it.  If  I  chose  to,  I  could  do  a  great  deal  to  help 
other  men  like  myself.  But  the  decision  was  entirely 
my  own. 

‘‘What  happens,  sir,  if  I  refuse?”  I  said. 

“Nothing.  You’U  go  before  the  board  and  be  given 
your  discharge.” 

“And  the  movie—?” 

“Well  have  to  find  another  man.” 

“That  oughtn’t  to  be  too  difficult,  general.” 

“I  don’t  know,  sergeant.  You’re  the  only  double  hand 
amputee  in  Reed  at  the  moment.  If  you  refuse,  we’ll 
have  to  comb  all  our  other  hospitals  for  someone  else.” 

“And  if  you  don’t  find  him?” 

He  shrugged.  “We’ll  have  to  put  off  making  the  pic¬ 
ture  till  we  do.” 

I  thought  it  over  for  a  moment  or  two.  I  would 
do  it. 

General  Kirk  told  me  to  report  to  Major  Hall  the 
next  morning.  Hall  would  carry  on  from  there.  Then 
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he  got  up,  held  out  his  hand  and  thanked  me.  “There’s 
one  thing  I’d  like  you  to  remember,  sergeant.  I  wasn’t 
the  one  who  asked  you  to  do  tliis.  It  was  all  those  otlier 
disabled  men  like  yourself.” 

I  saw  Major  HaU  the  following  day.  He  told  me  work 
wouldn’t  begin  on  the  picture  for  another  two  weeks. 
He  was  getting  a  script  whipped  into  shape.  The  Med¬ 
ical  Department  was  to  supervise  the  production  and 
the  Signal  Corps  was  to  handle  the  actual  shooting  and 
processing. 

A  week  later  Major  Hall  sent  for  me.  We  were  going 
to  New  York  the  next  morning  to  meet  Captain  Julian 
Blaustein,  who  had  been  assigned  by  the  Signal  Corps 
to  produce  the  film. 

From  the  moment  we  met  him,  Blaustein  took  charge. 
Not  that  he  made  any  defiberate  effort  to  do  so.  It  just 
happened  that  way.  Blaustein  was  a  tall,  slender,  rather 
elegant  man  who  spoke  in  a  slow,  soft,  leisurely  way 
which  was  quite  deceptive.  It  gave  the  impression  tliat 
he  was  indolent  and  easygoing,  which  wasn’t  true  at  all. 
I  liked  him  at  once  and  I  soon  found  tliat  he  knew 
movies  inside  out.  He’d  been  out  in  Hollywood  for  years 
as  writer,  director  and  producer.  When  he  went  into 
the  Army  he  was  working,  I  think,  for  David  O.  Selz- 
nick. 

After  the  introductions  were  over  HaU  puUed  out  his 
Beat  McGonegal  script  and  told  Blaustein  what  the 
medics  wanted.  Blaustein  Hstened  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  turned  to  me  and  began  question- 
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ing  me  about  my  backgroimd:  what  I  had  done  before 
the  war,  how  I’d  got  into  the  Army,  what  I  had  done 
since  I’d  been  in,  what  I  was  planning  on  doing  after 
I  got  out  and  all  about  the  accident.  I  told  him  and 
he  kept  pumping  me  for  more  facts  and  details.  Then 
he  asked  me  if  I  played  pingpong.  I  said  I  did,  so  we 
went  to  the  studio  game-room  and  began  slamming  the 
ball  back  and  forth  while  we  talked  some  more.  Then, 
just  as  abruptly,  he  put  down  his  paddle  and  said, 
“Time  to  go  to  work,  Russ,”  and  led  me  to  his  office. 
Five  minutes  later  a  thin  kid  with  a  brown  cowHck  flop¬ 
ping  into  his  eyes  came  in.  Blaus tein  said  his  name  was 
Irving  Goff.  He  was  a  sergeant  and  was  going  to  write 
the  script  for  the  movie. 

Goff  spoke  with  a  marked  Enghsh  accent— I  think  he 
came  from  Australia  originally— and  he  asked  me  more 
questions  about  myself,  especially  about  my  emotional 
reactions  to  the  explosion  and  its  immediate  aftermath. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  knowing  what  it  was 
like  to  be  without  hands.  That  was  still  a  touchy  sub¬ 
ject  with  me,  but  I  knew  I  had  to  talk  about  it  and  tell 
him,  so  I  did  the  best  I  could  and  he  took  down  a  lot 
of  notes. 

Blaustein  saw  right  through  to  the  heart  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  hke  an  iceberg,  he  said,  seven-eighths  of  it 
submerged.  The  part  that  appeared  above  the  surface 
was  the  purely  physical  one— learning  how  to  use  hooks 
or  stilts.  That  took  time,  an  infinity  of  patience  and  per¬ 
severance,  practice,  maybe  some  guts.  The  aU-impor- 
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tant  hidden  part  was  the  mental,  spiritual  one.  How  to 
regain  lost  hope  and  courage.  How  to  return  to  normal, 
healthy,  human  society.  How  to  be  men  again. 

Hall  protested.  What  General  Kirk  wanted  was  a 
movie  that  would  show  amputees  they  coxild  operate 
their  prosthetic  devices  after  only  a  few  months  train¬ 
ing. 

The  look  in  Blaustein's  face  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
said  clearly.  To  hell  with  what  General  Kirk  wants,  he 
doesn’t  know  anything  about  making  movies.  But  all 
he  actually  said  was,  ‘T  know  what  the  general  wants 
and  I  mean  to  give  it  to  him.  In  fact,  I  shall  give  him 
much  more  than  he  wants.” 

And  that  was  that. 

Two  weeks  later  Blaus tein  arrived  at  Reed  with  his 
crew  to  start  shooting  the  picture.  Captain  Joe  New¬ 
man,  an  old  MGM  man,  was  to  direct,  and  Sergeant 
Meredith  Nicholson,  another  old  Hollywood  hand,  was 
the  cameraman.  I  was  rather  surprised  when  I  first  saw 
them.  Like  most  people,  I  thought  all  moviemen  were 
flamboyant  “characters.”  But  Newman  and  Nick,  like 
Julie  Blaus  tein,  were  both  quiet,  gentle  souls  and  any¬ 
thing  but  “characters.”  Joe  had  a  broad,  flat,  friendly 
face  and  a  soft,  beguiling  voice.  There  was  only  one 
slightly  Hollywoodish  trait  about  him:  he  was  always 
biting  his  fingernails  nervously.  As  for  Nick,  relaxed 
was  the  word  for  him.  He  was  a  large-bodied,  large- 
souled,  happy-go-lucky  individual  and  one  of  the  best 
cameramen  in  the  business. 
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I  got  another  surprise  that  first  day.  I  had  expected 
Blaustein  would  hand  me  a  script  to  study.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  There  wasn’t  any  script.  The  entire  picture 
was  to  be  shot  off  the  cuff.  All  we  had  to  work  on  was 
an  idea.  From  there  on  Blaustein  and  Newman  rolled 
their  own. 

What  they  had  in  mind  was  to  show  how  one  handi¬ 
capped  soldier  overcame  not  only  his  physical  disabil¬ 
ity,  but  also  his  mental  one.  What  they  were  after,  as 
Blaustein  had  put  it,  was  the  submerged  seven-eighths 
of  my  story.  The  point  they  wanted  to  make  was  that 
amputees  had  nothing  to  hide  or  be  ashamed  of,  that 
they  could  master  their  prosthetic  devices  and  them¬ 
selves  and  lead  sound,  fruitful,  happy  lives.  Thus,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  dry,  dead,  training-film  demonstration 
of  how  I  operated  my  hooks,  the  picture  was  going  to 
be  a  miniature  drama  with  me  as  its  hero.  They  were 
going  to  do  an  almost  day-by-day  account  of  everything 
that  had  happened  to  me  from  the  time  of  the  accident 
to  my  going  home,  entering  school  and  starting  a  new 
life.  They  had  also  given  it  a  new  title.  It  was  going  to 
be  called  Diary  of  a  Sergeant, 

When  it  came  time  for  me  to  act,  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  I  wasn’t  nervous  at  all,  and  as  for  learning 
to  act,  Newman  kept  telling  me  not  to  try,  just  to  be 
myself.  ''This  is  your  story,”  he  said  to  me.  "Do  every¬ 
thing  just  the  way  you  did  it  originally,  before  there 
was  any  camera  watching  you.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  first  day’s  shooting  I 
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felt  right  at  home.  I  got  a  big  bang  out  of  the  whole 
tiling.  Not  so  much  out  of  acting— if  what  I  was  doing 
can  be  called  “acting”— as  out  of  being  the  center  of 
attraction,  tlie  “star”  of  the  production.  I  was  in  every 
scene  and  every  scene  was  built  around  me.  Every  light, 
every  camera  angle,  every  foot  of  film  was  aimed  at 
showing  me  off  to  best  advantage.  It  did  wonderful 
tilings  for  my  ego. 

What  was  more  important,  tliough,  was  the  knowl¬ 
edge  tliat  I  was  doing  something  useful  again.  No 
longer  was  I  helpless.  No  longer  was  I  a  cripple.  I  was 
accomplishing  soniethmg  constructive  and  I  was  accom- 
phshing  it  not  in  spite  of  my  handicap,  but  because 
of  it. 

We  spent  fom*  weeks  on  location  at  Reed,  winding 
up  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  We  did  the  scenes  showing 
me  eating  in  bed.  There  were  three  retakes  on  it,  which 
meant  I  had  to  eat  three  turkey  dinners.  That  night  I 
visited  Mamie  and  BiU  PhiUips.  They  had  a  big  treat 
for  me— an  enoniious  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  turkey, 
dressing  and  all  tlie  trimmings. 

From  Reed  we  moved  to  the  old  Paramount  studios 
in  Astoria,  Long  Island.  There ,  everything  took  on  a 
professional  tone.  Now  I  found  myself  working  with 
real  Broadway  and  Hollywood  actors,  instead  of  fellow 
GIs,  nm'ses  and  doctors.  That  made  me  a  bit  uneasy  at 
first.  I  figured  tliey'd  show  me  up  for  tlie  ham  I  really 
was.  But  I  soon  found  tlieni  taking  me  quite  seriously. 
For  some  reason,  they  seemed  to  think  I  had  a  special 
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influence  with  Blaus tein  and  Newman  and  that  I  could 
help  them  crash  Hollywood.  Gradually  it  began  to  dawn 
on  me  that  these  httle  people  were  just  as  nervous,  un¬ 
certain  and  scared  as  I  was,  even  though  they  had 
hands,  legs  and  eyes  plus  good  looks  and  some  talent. 

On  the  whole,  making  Diary  was  fun.  Except  for  one 
brief  bad  moment,  it  didn’t  even  seem  like  work.  That 
moment  came  one  afternoon  when  we  were  shooting  a 
sequence  in  a  tavern.  I  was  supposed  to  take  my  girl 
friend  out  onto  the  floor  and  dance  with  her.  That 
would  have  been  fine  except  that  I  was  still  a  very  bad 
dancer.  We  did  about  eight  takes  while  I  kept  stum¬ 
bling  and  staggering  around,  getting  my  legs  twisted 
up  with  each  other  and  generally  messing  up  the  scene. 
Newman  kept  heckling  and  criticizing  me  throughout 
and  finally,  after  the  ninth  attempt,  I  had  had  enough. 
“Damn  it,  captain!”  I  shouted.  “Tm  a  soldier,  not  an 
actor!”  I  stomped  off  the  set  in  a  rage.  Everyone  burst 
out  laughing  and  when  I  began  thinking  about  it  I 
couldn’t  help  laughing  myself.  Then  I  came  back  and 
played  the  scene  the  way  I  should  have  played  it  the 
first  time. 

Christmas  week  we  did  the  Boston  University  shots 
on  location,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  the 
Business  School  for  the  next  term.  We  returned  to 
Astoria  for  retakes  right  after  Christmas.  The  final 
scene  was  shot  there  on  New  Year’s  Day,  and  I  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  Washington.  The  next  day  I  went  before 
the  medical  board.  On  January  3,  1945,  two  years  and 
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eleven  months  after  I  entered,  I  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army. 

Rita  met  me  at  the  airport.  I  took  her  in  my  arms 
and  kissed  her.  Now  I  wasn’t  afraid  of  the  hooks.  Nor 
was  she. 

We  got  right  down  to  cases.  The  most  important 
question  confronting  us  was  when  we  were  going  to 
get  married.  I  still  felt  I  needed  securer  footing  before 
I  tackled  the  job  of  supporting  her  and  a  family.  I  was 
about  to  start  on  a  new  career  and  until  I  knew  where 
I  was  going  I  hesitated  to  take  on  any  burdens  or  re¬ 
sponsibilities  I  might  not  be  able  to  fulfill.  So  we 
decided  to  stand  pat  and  await  developments. 

School  began  on  January  16.  It  was  just  like  starting 
in  the  Army.  There  was  the  same  confusion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  future.  How  was  I  going  to  make  out, 
a  freshman  at  the  tender  age  of  thirty?  I  felt  very  an¬ 
cient  and  awkward,  surrounded  by  seventeen-year- 
olds,  and  not  a  little  discouraged  at  the  thought  of 
starting  all  over  again  at  a  time  when  most  men  were 
fathers  and  earning  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
famihes. 

Fortunately  that  mood  didn’t  last  long.  I  soon  saw  I 
had  plenty  of  company.  At  least  half  the  student  body 
was  made  up  of  ex-GIs.  We  not  only  outnumbered  the 
youngsters,  but  we  pretty  much  dominated  everything— 
we  were  so  much  older  and  had  had  so  much  more 
experience.  We  set  a  stiff  pace  scholastically,,  since  our 
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attitude  toward  our  studies  was  a  strictly  business  one. 
We  had  to  make  up  a  lot  of  lost  ground,  and  since  we 
were  very  much  in  the  majority,  the  atmosphere  was 
often  serious  and  grim.  Tm  afraid  the  kids  missed  out 
on  a  good  deal  of  fun. 

I  carried  a  pretty  stiff  schedule  myself  and,  besides, 
I  was  working  at  the  Cambridge  Y  three  nights  a  week 
and  that  made  it  that  much  tougher.  I  didn’t  like 
saddling  myself  with  that  extra  burden,  but  I  needed 
that  $25  a  week  I  was  paid  to  supplement  my  monthly 
disability  check. 

My  job  at  the  Y  consisted  of  running  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  for  boys.  It  was  fun,  but  sometimes  it  was  rough, 
too.  Mostly  the  boys  were  from  the  slum  sections  and 
they  were  tough,  hard,  and  belligerent.  From  the  start 
they  made  it  clear  I’d  have  to  show  them.  They  didn’t 
think  much  of  me  or  my  hooks. 

I  got  an  opportunity  to  show  them  the  very  first 
week.  There  was  one  boy,  the  biggest,  huskiest  one  in 
the  group,  who  habitually  shoved  all  the  others  around. 
One  night  I  caught  him  trying  to  bully  his  way  into  a 
pool  game  by  kneeing  one  of  the  smaller  boys.  I  warned 
him  if  he  did  it  again  I’d  run  him  right  out  into  the 
street.  “Oh,  yeah?”  he  said,  looking  squarely  at  my 
hooks.  “You  an’  who  else?” 

I  didn’t  answer  him.  I  just  went  back  into  my  ofiice 
and  watched.  And  waited.  Sure  enough,  a  few  minutes 
later  I  saw  him  giving  the  knee  to  another  boy. 

I  dashed  out,  grabbed  him  with  my  hooks,  picked 
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him  up  and  carried  him  out  mro  the  street.  He  wriggled 
and  twisted,  trying  to  get  free.  He  yelled  that  he’d  get 
his  big  brother  after  me.  I  told  him  he  could  get  his 
whole  family,  but  he  wasn’t  coming  back  into  the  Y 
until  he  learned  how  to  behave. 

“Nuts  to  you!  Yer  nuttin’  but  a  goddamn  cripple!” 

I  twisted  his  arm  back  and  forced  him  to  his  knees. 
“Still  think  I’m  crippled?” 

He  began  bawhng,  begging  me  to  let  him  go.  I  re¬ 
leased  him  and  he  got  back  on  his  feet,  rubbing  his  arm. 
“My  brudder’ll  have  you  run  in  fer  hittin’  me  wid  a 
concealed  weapon.” 

“I’ll  conceal  this  you  know  where,  if  you  or  your  big 
brother  want  to  get  tough.” 

Friday  evening,  there  was  a  knock  on  my  door.  It 
was  my  tough  friend,  minus  his  “big  brudder.”  He  was 
quite  meek.  He  wanted  to  come  back  to  the  Y  and 
he  offered  to  apologize  as  well  as  promise  not  to  bully 
the  other  boys  any  more.  I  told  him  to  skip  the  apolo¬ 
gies,  but  to  concentrate  on  behaving. 

In  March  Diary  of  a  Sergeant  had  its  premiere  in  the 
theater  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  General  Kirk  invited 
me  to  attend  as  his  guest.  JuHe  Blaustein,  Joe  Newman 
and  Nick  were  there  also.  I  was  delighted  to  see  Blau¬ 
stein  sporting  gold  major’s  leaves  on  his  shoulders.  He 
told  me  that  originally  the  picture  was  to  have  run  only 
eight  minutes  and  was  to  have  cost  $25,000  tops.  When 
he  was  through  it  ran  three  times  as  long  and  cost  three 
times  as  much.  He  had  expected  to  be  put  on  the  carpet 
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for  this;  instead,  Kirk  and  the  rest  of  the  brass  were  so 
pleased  with  the  picture  that  he  had  been  promoted. 

The  audience  that  night  felt  the  same  way  about  it. 
I  thought  it  was  rather  good,  too,  except  for  one  detail: 
Harold  Russell.  I  wriggled  and  squirmed  and  blushed 
as  I  watched  my  shadow  go  lumbering  across  the 
screen.  Is  that  what  I  really  looked  like?  I  asked  myseK. 
Was  I  actually  that  clumsy,  that  gawky  and  ugly?  And 
as  for  acting,  I  winced  every  time  that  oversized  gar¬ 
goyle  tried  to  portray  anything  more  comphcated  than 
staring  into  space.  Luckily  I  hadn’t  been  given  any 
lines  to  read— there  was  no  dialogue  in  Diart/,  only  an 
eloquent  narration  which  Goff  had  written  and  which 
Alfred  Drake  read  movingly— and  so  I  was  spared  the 
added  embarrassment  and  discomfort  of  having  to  listen 
to  my  own  voice.  But  in  spite  of  what  I  thought,  the 
picture  was  a  great  success  and  Julie,  Joe  and  the  rest 
of  us  were  acclaimed  and  cheered  by  the  GIs  and  Army 
brass  who  attended  the  preview  performance.  I  went 
back  to  school  feeling  well  rewarded  for  having  stayed 
in  the  service  to  help  make  Diary  of  a  Sergeant. 

Soon  after  I  began  my  third  school  term  I  got  a 
phone  call  from  the  Treasury  Department.  Diary  was 
being  shown  in  connection  with  the  Eighth  War  Loan 
Drive.  Would  I  be  willing  to  make  appearances  along 
with  it  and  to  speak  for  the  bond  campaign? 

I  was  carrying  a  heavy  school  program,  and  going 
out  for  the  Treasury,  even  if  it  was  chiefly  around  the 
New  England  area,  would  mean  staying  up  till  all  hours 
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of  the  night  doing  my  homework.  It  would  also  mean 
giving  up  my  job  at  the  Y  and  sacrificing  the  extra 
income  during  the  two  or  three  months  of  the  drive. 
But  against  that  Td  have  the  satisfaction  of  making 
my  small  contribution  toward  the  rehabilitation  of 
many  other  GIs  hke  myself.  I  felt  it  was  something  I 
had  to  do. 

The  campaign  was  a  simple  but  effective  one.  First, 
the  picture  would  be  run  off  to  a  group  of  prospects. 
Then,  while  the  hall  was  still  dark,  Td  step  out  in  front 
of  the  screen,  a  spothght  would  pick  me  out  and  I’d 
go  into  my  talk,  the  gist  of  which  was  to  urge  everyone 
to  buy  bonds  so  their  money  would  go  to  help  wounded 
and  handicapped  vets,  boys  “exactly  hke  the  one  you 
just  saw.” 

Meanwhile,  I  hadn’t  been  neglecting  my  own  private 
rehab  program.  Ever  since  I’d  been  discharged  I  had 
determined  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  separated 
me  from  what  I  used  to  think  of  as  the  Outside.  To 
that  end,  I  had  worked  out  a  simple  plan  for  myself: 
I  would  visit  as  many  restaurants,  homes,  clubs,  the¬ 
aters,  bars,  ball  games  and  parties  as  I  could.  I  was 
going  to  try  to  make  people  forget  about  my  hooks  and 
treat  me  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  cripple  or  freak.  In  order 
to  set  strangers  at  their  ease  I  dreamed  up  a  bagful  of 
coldblooded  but  effective  tricks  designed  to  break  the 
ice,  get  a  laugh  or  chuckle  and  cause  everybody  to 
relax. 

First  of  all,  I  found  it  was  extremely  important  to 
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shove  my  hook  out  at  a  person  when  I  met  him,  just  as 
if  I  were  shaking  hands  with  him.  That  had  the  psycho¬ 
logical  eflFect  of  telling  him  I  wasn’t  worrying  about  my 
hooks,  so  why  should  he?  Of  course,  I  knew  that  most 
people  dreaded  gripping  that  cold  hunk  of  steel  the 
first  time  and  I  could  hardly  blame  them,  so  I  was 
always  careful  to  make  that  first  handshake  as  casual, 
informal  and  friendly  as  possible. 

Then  there  was  the  cigaret  gag.  That  was  invariably 
good  for  a  laugh.  Whenever  I’d  walk  into  a  restaurant, 
bar  or  party  I’d  whip  out  a  pack  of  butts,  open  it  osten¬ 
tatiously,  take  one  out,  hght  it  and  sit  back  puffing  on 
it  contentedly.  That  almost  always  attracted  attention. 
People  would  stare  and  I  could  almost  hear  them  say¬ 
ing,  My!  Isn’t  it  wonderful,  what  he  can  do  with  a  pair 
of  hooks?  Whenever  anyone  commented  on  this  accom- 
phshment  I’d  smile  and  say,  '^There’s  one  thing  I  never 
have  to  worry  about.  That’s  binning  my  fingers.” 
Corny,  I  know,  but  a  sure  ice-breaker. 

And,  of  course,  I  constantly  used  the  one  about  not 
being  able  to  pick  up  the  check.  It  never  missed,  either. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  my  plan  paid  off.  I  soon  found 
people  were  taking  me  and  my  hooks  for  granted. 
There  would  be  that  first  shocked  moment  of  confusion 
and  bewilderment.  Then  I’d  throw  my  hook  out,  we’d 
shake,  I’d  pull  one  of  my  gags  and  everybody  would 
laugh.  From  then  on  everything  would  go  smoothly. 

I  was  proud  of  my  progress,  but  my  biggest  improve¬ 
ment  was  yet  to  come.  The  chain  reaction  that  Stutz- 
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man  had  so  innocently  started  in  June  1944  was  about 
to  produce  some  startling  results. 

It  all  began  with  a  long-distance  call  from  New  York. 

“Mr.  Harold  Russell?”  said  a  soft,  pleasant  woman’s 
voice. 

“Yes—”  I  said. 

“This  is  Miriam  Howell  of  the  Samuel  Goldwyn 
office.” 

One  of  my  friends  had  gone  down  to  New  York  ear- 
her  that  week.  I  was  beginning  to  smell  a  fine,  large 
rat,  but  I  decided  to  string  along  and  see  how  the  gag 
was  going  to  develop.  I  said,  “And  how  are  you.  Miss 
Howell?” 

“Mr.  Russell,  we  have  a  proposition  for  you—” 

“You  have?” 

“We’d  like  you  to  go  out  to  Hollywood  and  make  a 
movie  for  us.  Fredric  March  and  Myrna  Loy  will  prob¬ 
ably  play  in  it  with—” 

“Look,  lady— will  you  do  something  for  me?” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Tell  your  friend,  Larry,  to  go  jump  in  the  lake!” 

I  hung  up. 

A  minute  later  the  phone  rang  again.  Before  I  could 
say  anything  the  same  voice  said,  “Please  don’t  hang 
up.  I  know  this  sounds  like  a  practical  joke,  but  it  really 
isn’t.”  Then  she  went  on  to  tell  me  about  the  picture 
Goldwyn  was  going  to  produce.  It  was  to  be  about 
veterans  and  their  problems  in  getting  readjusted  to 
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civilian  life.  Would  I  be  interested  in  appearing  in  it? 
Of  course  I  was.  She  arranged  to  meet  me  in  Boston  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  lobby  of  the  Ritz-Carlton. 

Rita  was  the  first  one  I  told  about  the  call.  She  gave 
me  a  fishy  look.  ‘‘Harold,  let  me  smell  your  breath.” 

I  insisted  that  it  was  true,  that  I  had  just  been  oflFered 
a  part  in  a  movie. 

“Why  should  they  want  you?” 

“Thafs  what  Td  like  to  know.” 

“Maybe  they  heard  what  a  great  lover  you  are,”  she 
said,  glancing  at  me  slyly.  “How  much  are  they  going 
to  pay  you?” 

“I  don’t  know— yet.” 

“Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  ask  a  lawyer’s  advice, 
before  you  do  anything?” 

“Don’t  be  silly,  honey!  I’m  not  going  to  sue  any  one.” 

Rita  urged  me  to  consult  someone  who  at  least  had 
more  knowledge  and  experience  of  business  than  I  had. 
But  I  was  determined  to  be  the  big  shot;  I  didn’t  need 
any  help  from  anyone,  thank  you.  So  I  went  to  that 
conference,  armed  with  nothing  sturdier  than  my  cus¬ 
tomary  faith  in  myself  and  the  belief  that  everything 
would  adjust  itself. 

I  had  pictured  Miss  Howell  as  a  soft,  fluttery  blonde; 
instead  I  found  she  was  a  crisp,  brisk  brunette,  dressed 
in  a  tailored  tweed  suit.  She  came  right  over  and  intro¬ 
duced  herself.  The  handsome  young  man  with  her,  it 
tmned  out,  was  an  actor  who  was  in  Boston  for  the 
try-out  of  a  play.  They  called  each  other  “honey”  and 
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‘‘darling,"  and  in  my  naive  way  I  wondered  if  they  were 
engaged.  But  HowelFs  crack  as  soon  as  he  left  us 
straightened  me  up.  “There,”  she  said,  goes  one  of 
America's  finest  hams.” 

She  led  me  into  the  bar  and  over  drinks  she  told 
me  about  the  picture  and  “Mr.  Goldwyn  s  stupendous 
plans.”  She  was  typically  New  York-HoUywood,  all 
sweetness,  purring  chumminess  on  the  surface,  but  hard, 
smart  and  resolute  underneath.  She  went  in  heavily 
for  the  darling-sweetheart-honey  form  of  address  and 
she  had  a  way  of  uttering  the  most  trivial  statements  in 
a  hush-hush  manner  that  made  them  seem,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  of  earth-shaking  consequence.  She  said  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  going  to  cost  miUions.  The  script  was  being 
written  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood  and  it  was  going  to  be 
directed  by  William  Wyler.  March  and  Loy  hadn't  yet 
been  signed,  but  it  was  likely  they  would  play  in  it. 
Dana  Andrews  was  also  being  considered  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  role. 

I  was  impressed  and  flattered,  as  I  was  meant  to  be. 
I  didn't  have  to  be  told  who'  March,  Loy  and  Andrews 
were.  And  I  had  read  enough  Hollywood  columns  to 
know  that  Wyler  was  tops  among  directors.  As  Howell 
put  it,  quoting  from  studio  publicity,  “Willie  Wyler  has 
never  made  a  bad  picture.”  As  for  Sherwood,  I  knew  he 
was  among  America's  foremost  playwrights  and  had 
been  one  of  Roosevelt's  advisers,  and  ghost-writers.  The 
idea  of  playing  on  such  a  team  overwhelmed  me.  And 
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there  was  one  question  still  bothering  me:  How  had 
Goldwyn  known  about  me?  ^ 

He  had  seen  my  work  in  Diary,  she  explained,  and 
had  liked  it.  I  had  been  traced  through  the  Signal  Corps 
and  through  Blaustein,  who  was  back  in  Hollywood. 

But  what  she  didn’t  tell  me  at  the  time  was  the  his¬ 
tory  of  how  Goldwyn  had  happened  on  me.  I  learned 
the  whole  story  later.  It  began  in  August  1944  when 
Goldwyn  read  a  story  in  Time  magazine  about  a  group 
of  marines  returning  from  the  wars  and  the  difficulties, 
problems  and  frustrations  they  encountered  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  civilian  life  after  several  years  in  the 
Pacific.  Goldwyn  was  struck  at  once  by  the  tremen¬ 
dously  warm,  human  appeal  of  this  story  of  veterans 
returning  to  a  land  that  seemed  to  have  become  strange, 
bewildering,  alien,  even  hostile.  He  decided  to  make  a 
picture  built  around  this  theme  and  commissioned  nov¬ 
elist  MacKinlay  Kantor  to  write  a  novel  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  a  scenario.  When  Kantor  laid  the 
manuscript  of  his  “novel”  on  Goldwyn’s  desk  several 
months  later,  Goldwyn  jumped  six  feet  straight  up  in 
the  air.  In  the  first  place,  it  wasn’t  really  a  novel  at  all, 
but  a  long  narrative  poem  in  blank  verse.  In  the  second 
place,  and  this  was  a  far  more  serious  difficulty  from  the 
movie-maker’s  point  of  view,  the  young  sailor  of  the 
story  (the  part  which  I  finally  played)  was  a  spastic. 
That  very  nearly  made  a  spastic  out  of  Goldwyn.  Spas¬ 
ticity  is  a  form  of  paralysis  characterized  by  uncontrol- 
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lable,  almost  continuous  convulsions.  Its  victims  writhe 
and  jerk  constantly;  they  slobber  and  drool;  they  stut¬ 
ter,  stammer  and  lisp  moronically.  How,  Goldwyn  asked 
himself,  was  he  ever  going  to  find  an  actor  to  portray 
such  a  character?  And  even  if  he  was  successful  in  find¬ 
ing  one,  he  would  still  be  licked.  The  more  reafistically 
and  convincingly  it  was  played,  the  more  unbearable  it 
would  be  for  an  audience  to  watch.  And  as  if  that  wasn  t 
enough,  Kantor  had  given  him  the  singularly  unlovely 

name  of  “Homer  Wermels.’^ 

For  once,  Goldwyn  was  stumped.  He  had  no  idea  how 
to  get  around  the  spastic  sailor.  He  knew  that  he  had 
an  excellent  idea  and  an  outstanding  director  for  a  pic¬ 
ture,  but  his  entire  production  was  stymied  unless  he 
could  figure  out  what  to  do  about  a  character  named 
Wermels. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  my  chain  reaction  went 
to  work.  One  night  Wyler  happened  to  attend  a  bond 
rally  in  Flollywood  which  featured  a  showing  of  Diary 
of  a  Sergeant,  After  he'd  seen  only  a  few  feet  of  it  an 
idea  began  tickling  the  back  of  his  brain.  By  the  time 
he  had  seen  all  of  it  he  was  sure  he  had  something  big. 
He  made  a  dash  for  a  phone  and  called  Goldwyn.  It 
was  then  about  midnight,  but  Hollywood  being  an 
early-to-bed  town,  Goldwyn  had  aheady  retired.  Still 
half-asleep,  he  listened  to  Wyler  excitedly  telling  him 
how  he'd  hit  on  the  solution  to  their  dilemma.  Instead 
of  Wermels  being  a  spastic,  why  not  make  him  a  hand¬ 
less  amputee? 
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Goldwyn  woke  up  with  a  jolt.  That  was  fine,  fine,  he 
said.  The  perfect  solution.  Only,  where  were  they  going 
to  find  an  amputee  who  could  act?  Or  if  they  used  a 
professional  actor,  what  were  they  going  to  do— slice  his 
hands  off? 

Wyler  told  Goldwyn  about  Diary.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  search  for  a  handless  amputee  began 
and  ended  there— with  a  nameless  sergeant  who  had 
hooks  instead  of  hands.  (Later,  there  was  considerable 
controversy  and  bitterness  over  this  question.  Goldwyn 
and  Wyler  both  claimed  credit  for  “discovering”  me. 
The  above  account  is  Wyler  s  version  of  what  hap¬ 
pened,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  beheve  it.  Actually, 
however,  I  never  could  understand  why  it  should  be 
at  all  important.  Yet  from  the  heat  and  passion  it  pro¬ 
duced  in  Hollywood,  one  might  have  thought  Goldwyn 
and  Wyler  were  disputing  credit  for  the  discovery  of 
America. ) 

The  next  morning  Goldwyn  saw  a  private  screening 
of  Diary.  As  soon  as  it  was  over  he  said,  “Get  me  that 
man!”  Two  nights  later  Howell  was  calling  me  from 
New  York. 

But  I  wasn’t  told  that  at  the  Ritz  that  Simday  after¬ 
noon.  It  wasn’t  until  I  had  gotten  out  to  Hollywood, 
safely  signed,  sealed  and  dehvered,  that  I  got  the  story 
from  Wyler. 

All  Howell  told  me  that  day  was  how  Goldwyn  had 
latched  onto  the  idea  for  the  picture  and  had  commis¬ 
sioned  Kantor  to  write  the  novel  and  Sherwood  to  write 
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the  screen  play.  Then  she  got  dowTi  to  cases.  They  were 
willing  to  give  me  $5,000  to  be  paid  in  ten  equal  weekly 
installments  to  cover  the  period  during  which  my  serv¬ 
ices  would  be  needed.  If  that  should  extend  beyond  ten 
weeks,  I  would  receive  $500  a  week  for  as  long  as  I  was 
required. 

“Of  course  you'll  accept,  darling—” 

‘WeU,  I'd  like  to  think  it  over—” 

She  shook  her  head.  That  wasn't  possible.  She  had  to 
have  an  immediate  answer.  The  company  couldn't  afford 
to  delay  any  longer.  In  making  big  budget  pictures,  she 
explained,  every  day  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  It 
had  to  be  yes  or  no,  then  and  there.  If  I  didn’t  want  it, 
the  next  morning  she'd  sign  up  someone  else.  There 
were  plenty  of  actors  who’d  give  anything  for  such  an 
opportunity.  She  took  a  typewritten  letter  of  agreement 
from  her  bag  and  shoved  it  at  me.  She  was  sorry,  but 
that  was  the  way  it  had  to  be.  She  was  returning  to 
New  York  that  evenmg  with  or  without  my  signature. 

I  hesitated.  \^TLat  few  intelligent  instincts  I  possessed 
told  me  to  wait,  to  think  it  over,  not  to  sign  right  aw^ay. 
But  the  whole  thing  sounded  so  attractive,  so  flattering, 
so  exciting.  Where  else  was  I  going  to  make  $500  a 
week?  That  was  a  lot  of  money,  at  least  it  was  to  me. 
The  way  I  figured  it  then,  Goldwyn  was  practically 
throwmg  his  money  away.  I  was  no  actor.  Sure,  I'd  made 
a  movie,  one  movie,  a  short  for  the  Army.  And  maybe 
I  was  pretty  good  at  it.  So  what?  That  didn’t  mean  I 
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knew  how  to  act.  Why,  I  hadn’t  had  a  word  to  speak 
in  the  entire  thing.  For  all  Goldwyn  knew,  my  voice 
might  come  out  shrill  and  effeminate  on  the  sound 
track,  or  harsh  and  grating.  Actually,  he  was  taking  a 
king-size  gamble  on  me. 

I  grabbed  Howell’s  pen  and  signed. 

We  had  another  drink  on  it  and  I  went  back  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  a  cab.  I  felt  I  could  splurge  now. 

I  told  Rita  all  about  my  meeting  with  Howell  and  the 
terms  I  had  been  offered. 

'‘Have  you  signed  anything?”  she  said. 

I  said  sure,  it  was  in  the  bag,  I  was  all  set  to  go  to 
Hollywood  in  a  few  weeks.  I  felt  quite  proud  of  myself. 
I  had  pulled  off  a  big  deal,  all  by  myself.  Wasn’t  I  won¬ 
derful? 

"Don’t  you  think  you  should  have  asked  somebody 
first,  Harold?” 

"But  why?  Besides,  who  would  I  ask?” 

"I  don’t  know.  It  just  seems— well,  kind  of  impulsive. 
I’ll  bet  yoin*  professors  at  business  school  wouldn’t  have 
rushed  into  it  like  that.” 

"What  do  business-school  professors  know  about 
business?”  I  said,  kissing  her.  "Stop  worrying,  honey.” 

"Your  trouble  is  you  say  yes  too  easily— to  everyone 
except  me.” 

"Well,  Mr.  Goldwyn  and  I  are  saying  yes  right  now. 
Let’s  announce  our  engagement  right  away  and  go  out 
to  Hollywood  together  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  What  do  you 
say?  My  contract  calls  for  transportation  there  and 
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back  for  two.  You  might  as  well  come  along  for  the 
ride.^' 

“Don’t  you  think  you’re  being  impulsive?  Imagine 
proposing  to  me,  just  like  that— after  23  years. 

“And  I  suppose  you’ll  have  to  think  it  over  and  may¬ 
be  ask  somebody’s  advice?” 

“Yes— a  man  named  Harold  Russell. 

We  planned  to  announce  our  engagement  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  and  then  get  married  around  Christmas,  just 
before  going  out  to  the  Coast.  The  Goldwyn  people 
were  supposed  to  get  me  an  apartment  in  Hollywood. 

I  notified  the  college  that  I’d  be  taking  a  leave  of 
absence.  I  still  wanted  to  continue  my  schooling  and 
go  into  advertising  when  I  had  finished.  As  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  Hollywood  was  to  be  merely  a  brief 
and  pleasant  interlude.  I  had  no  dreams  of  becoming 

a  professional  movie  actor. 

The  day  after  I  saw  Howell  in  Boston  I  received  a 

telegram  from  her: 


PLEASE  KEEP  ARRANGEMENT  ABSOLUTELY  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  UNTIL  WE  CAN  PREPARE  SUITABLE  PUBLICITY 
AND  MAKE  PROPER  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  THANKS  AGAIN 
FOR  YOUR  FRIENDLINESS  AND  COOPERATION. 


I  couldn’t  understand  why  it  should  be  necessary  to 
make  a  great  secret  of  it,  but  the  ways  of  God  and 
Hollywood,  as  I  was  soon  to  discover,  were  inscrutable. 
MoviefoUc  love  to  cloak  even  the  simplest  operation  in 
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an  atmosphere  of  hush-hush  and  mystery.  In  that  re¬ 
spect— as  in  many  others— it  was  just  like  the  Army. 

Rita  and  I  announced  our  engagement  on  November 
22.  We  planned  on  getting  married  during  Christmas 
week,  but  nowadays  man  proposes  and  the  landlord 
disposes.  Not  even  the  Great  Goldwyn  could  produce 
an  apartment  for  us.  His  Hollywood  office  informed  me 
I’d  have  to  stay  in  a  hotel  for  awhile  after  I  got  there,, 
till  they  could  locate  a  place  for  Rita  and  me. 

That  meant  a  change  in  our  plans.  I  didn’t  want 
to  start  married  life  in  a  hotel  room,  even  if  it  was  irfe 
glamorous,  gorgeous  Hollywood.  When  I  got  married 
I  was  going  to  have  a  home,  not  just  a  place  to  hang 
my  hat  and  sleep.  So  we  revised  our  program.  Instead 
of  getting  married  before  I  was  called  out  to  the  Coast, 
we’d  wait  until  I’d  gone  out  by  myself  and  found  an 
apartment.  Neither  Rita  nor  I  were  exactly  overjoyed 
with  this  arrangement,  but  there  wasn’t  very  much  we 
could  do  about  it. 

Meanwhile,  my  brother  Les  had  gotten  out  of  the 
Army.  He  had  been  hanging  around  Boston,  but  he  had 
his  eye  on  Cahfomia.  He’d  been  stationed  out  there 
with  the  2IIth  Coast  Artillery  before  going  overseas 
with  the  Lightning  Division.  Knowing  how  eager  he  was 
to  return  to  California,  I  suggested  to  Les  that  he  go  out 
with  me.  He  could  stay  in  my  hotel  tiU  he  found  a  job 
and  a  place  to  live  out  there.  He  accepted  gladly. 

By  this  time  I  bought  a  copy  of  Glory  For  Me  and 
had  read  it  carefully,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
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character  of  Homer  Wermels.  Of  course,  I  still  didn’t 
know  that  Sherwood  was  going  to  rewrite  it  and  make 
Homer  into  an  amputee.  As  far  as  I  knew  he  was  still 
a  spastic,  and  the  more  I  read  of  it  the  more  I  wondered 
how  I  was  ever  going  to  be  able  to  play  the  part.  Kantor 
had  pictured  Homer  as: 

.  .  .  death— one  piece  of  death, 

Alive  on  its  right  side,  and  dying,  jerking  on  its  left 
It  walked  with  pain  and  twisted  muscles. 

It  was  so  young  ...  it  had  a  face  without  a  beard. 

Its  name  was  Wermels,  Homer, 

Seaman  Second-Class, 

But  working  as  a  gunner’s  mate  the  night  torpedoes  struck. 
He  went  In  as  a  child,  as  many  went 
He  came  Out  as  a  monster. 

In  his  brain  a  little  telephone  was  doing  things 
And  all  so  wrong,  so  very  wrong  indeed. 

A  httle  telephone  said  to  his  arms, 

“You  do  not  have  to  swing  the  way  that  arms  should  sway.” 
A  Httle  telephone  spoke  to  his  leg 
And  told  it  fooHsh  things  to  do. 

Spasticity,  they  diagnosed  a  dozen  times. 

But  Homer’s  head  was  jerking  none  the  less. 

He  held  it  on  one  side,  and  when  he  spoke. 

He  used  a  method  of  the  men  who  tell  the  jokes— 

The  harehp  tales,  the  jests  that  people  speak 
With  Hps  held  tight  against  their  teeth. 

So  that  was  how  he  talked. 

And  that  was  how  he’d  talk  till  he  was  right  again. 

If  ever  he  was  right. 

Nineteen  years  old,  but  twenty  soon: 

His  yellow  hair  was  tufted  at  his  ears. 
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He  had  a  sweep  of  whitish  fuzz  around  his  chin. 

And  bright  blue  eyes  that  looked  with  love  on  life, 

Because  he’d  never  thought  to  taste  it  more. 

He  dragged  his  foot;  his  shoe  was  built  so  thick 
He’d  drag  it  twenty  days  before  the  sole  wore  down  .  .  . 

So  they  took  oflF:  three  points,  tail  down. 

And  Homer  Wermels  drooled  and  dripped  .  .  . 

One  thing  about  spasticity:  you  always  seem  to  drooL* 

The  summons  finally  came  on  January  24,  1946.  I 
was  to  fly  out  on  the  26th. 

Les  and  I  left  Boston  early  that  morning.  We  were 
met  at  LaGuardia  by  an  honor  guard  of  Goldwyn 
people.  They  piled  us  into  a  Limousine  and  rushed  us 
to  Goldwyn’s  New  York  headquarters  in  the  RKO 
Building  in  Radio  City.  There  I  met  Jim  Mulvey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Goldw^m  Productions.  He  greeted  me  as 
though  I  were  bringing  him  news  of  the  death  of  a 
milhonaire  uncle.  None  of  this  made  much  sense  to  me. 
I  wasn’t  being  overly  modest,  but  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  why  ever\'One  was  making  such  a  fuss  over  me. 
The  way  I  figured  it,  I  was  going  to  play  a  very  minor 
part  in  the  picture.  Maybe  I’d  be  in  a  couple  or  three 
scenes  and  have  a  dozen  lines  to  read.  It  didn’t  seem 
possible  that  a  rookie  would  be  trusted  with  an\dhing 
more  important. 

Mulvey  and  I  talked  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  told 
me  the  contract  I  had  signed  w^as  no  good.  It  seemed 
that  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  disapproved  lump-sum 

*  dory  For  Me,  by  MacKinlay  Kantor;  copjTight,  1945,  by  Mac- 
Kiolay  Kantor;  by  permission  of  GD'vs’ard-McCann,  Inc.,  New  York, 
pp.  13-14  and  17. 
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payments.  Actors  had  to  receive  weekly  salaries.  He 
wanted  to  tear  up  the  agreement  and  start  all  over 
again.  What  he  had  in  mind  was  a  contract  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  twenty  weeks  at  $250  plus  $100  a  week  for  my 
living  expenses.  In  that  way,  he  said,  I'd  be  receiving 
at  least  $7,000  as  against  $5,000.  Of  course,  he  neglected 
to  mention  and  I  to  notice  that  I'd  be  imder  contract 
twice  as  long.  I  said  sure,  anything  that  suited  Mr. 
Goldwyn  suited  me.  We  tore  up  the  old  contract  and 
I  signed  the  new  one.  As  I  put  my  signatoe  to  it  he 
told  me  that  when  I  had  signed  the  first  contract  in 
November  I  was  the  first  actor  to  be  engaged  for  the 
production. 

It  was  snowing  heavily  when  we  arrived  back  at 
LaGuardia  and  we  foimd  out  that  our  flight  had  been 
cancelled.  We  had  to  hang  around,  waiting  for  another 
flight.  Finally,  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  put  on 
an  old  G-47;  some  of  the  passengers  complained  about 
having  to  fly  a  C-47,  instead  of  a  Gonstellation,  but  I 
was  rather  glad.  There  was  something  beautifully  sym- 
boHc  about  jumping  into  a  new  life  from  the  same  kind 
of  ship  I  had  jumped  from  so  many  times  as  a  para¬ 
trooper. 

I  was  tired  and  I  slept  most  of  the  way  across  the 
continent.  After  Chicago  I  didn't  wake  until  I  felt  Les 
shaking  me.  I  opened  my  eyes.  The  sky  was  fiUed  with 
the  splendor  of  the  rising  sun. 

Les  was  pointing  out  of  the  -window  excitedly.  A 
great  city  was  spread  out  below  us. 
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‘‘Hollywood,”  lie  said. 


The  first  thing  Goldwyn  said  was,  “You  gotta  lose 
twenty-five  pounds,  my  boy. 

“I  like  to  eat,  Mr.  Goldwyn.” 

“I  didn’t  bring  you  here  to  eat.  I  brought  you  here 
to  act.  How  much  you  weigh,  Sergeant  Russell?” 

“A  hundred  and  eighty-eight.” 

“So— better  you  should  make  that  thirty  pounds.  The 
camera  adds  fifteen,  at  least.  Think  you  can  do  it?  He 
squinted  at  me  with  his  button-hole  eyes.  Before  I 
could  answer  he  went  on,  as  though  the  extra  weight 
was  already  off,  “That’s  good,  very  good.  You  re  all 
right.  You  can  do  it.” 

“It’s  going  to  be  tough—” 

“Nah,  nah,  nothing’s  tough  for  a  feller  what  did  all 
the  things  they  say  you  did.  Oh!  I  meant  to  say  this 
before-we’re  all  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us.  Ser¬ 
geant  Russell.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Goldwyn.  I’m  happy  to  be  here.” 

“Think  you  gonna  like  being  an  actor?” 

“Well,  I’m  not  really  an  actor-” 

“Good,  good,  I  got  too  many  actors  aheady,”  he  said, 
waving  me  out.  “I’ll  see  you  around,  my  boy.” 

That  was  my  first  meeting  with  the  Great  Goldwyn. 
It  was  both  more  and  less  than  I  had  expected.  I  had 
pictured  him  as  an  excitable,  dynamic  man,  talking  in 
cessantly,  gesticulating  wildly,  spewing  forth  a  steady 
stream  of  “Goldwynisms.”  Instead,  I  found  him  quiet, 
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almost  reserved,  dignified,  even  impressive— imtil  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  spoke. 

My  interview  with  the  Old  Man  was  one  of  the  major 
high  points  of  a  whirling,  bewildering,  delightful  day 
filled  with  high  points.  It  began  the  moment  Les  and  I 
climbed  out  of  our  plane.  We  were  swept  up  by  Lynn 
Famol,  one  of  Goldwyn’s  big  pubHcity  men,  who  bun¬ 
dled  us  into  a  studio  car  and  drove  us  to  the  Hotel 
Hawthorn.  He  apologized  for  having  to  put  us  up  there, 
instead  of  an  apartment.  After  I  saw  the  room  I  felt  he 
had  good  reason  to  apologize.  It  was  httle  larger  than 
a  broom  closet  and  instead  of  beds,  had  a  couple  of  GI 
cots.  There  was  no  bath  in  the  room  and  the  nearest 
plumbing  facilities  were  about  half  a  mile  down  the 
haU.  We  were  charged  handsomely  for  those  magnifi¬ 
cent  accommodations,  I  might  add. 

But  there  was  one  pleasant  surprise  at  the  Hawthorn. 
The  night  manager  turned  out  to  be  one  of  my  old 
officers  from  the  5I5th,  Captain  ‘‘Rusty’'  Rust.  He  had 
been  the  first  one  to  reach  my  side  the  day  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Now  he  gave  me  a  big  reception,  and  when  we 
finally  got  back  to  the  hotel  that  night  he  came  up  to 
our  room  and  we  had  a  bull  session  over  a  bottle  of 
bourbon.  “Rusty”  told  me  one  detail  about  the  explosion 
I  had  never  known  before.  My  Elgin  wrist  watch  had 
been  blown  off  with  my  hands  and  he  had  picked  it  up 
and  brought  it  to  me  in  the  hospital.  Except  for  a 
cracked  crystal,  it  was  in  perfect  shape,  running  and 
keeping  excellent  time.  He  said  he  had  written  to  the 
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Elgin  people  and  told  tliem  about  it  They  had  thanked 
him  pohtely,  but  had  impHed  that  they  thought  he  was 
inventing  the  whole  story,  that  no  watch— no,  not  even 
an  Elgin— could  possibly  survive  such  a  blast. 

After  we  checked  in,  L)Tin  took  us  over  to  the  Roose¬ 
velt  for  a  breakfast  with  the  press.  I  suppose  I  should 
have  been  nervous  about  it— after  all,  I  had  never  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  press  conference  before— but  I  wasn’t  in  the 
least.  In  my  innocence  and  stupidity,  I  had  no  idea  that 
what  I  said  at  that  friendly,  ioformal  gathering  might 
appear  in  papers  all  over  the  United  States.  \\Tien  Lvmn 
said  we  were  going  to  have  breakfast  \^dth  a  “few  of  the 
newspaper  boys,”  I  thought  he  meant  just  the  local  Los 
Angeles  and  Hollywood  trade  paper  reporters.  Certainly 
I  had  no  idea  the  AP,  UP,  INS  and  several  big  Eastern 
daihes  would  be  present  at  the  interview,  and  I  shudder 
now  just  thinking  of  what  I  may  have  said.  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  lucky  that  day;  if  I  put  my  foot  in  my  mouth— 
as  I’m  sine  I  must  have— the  newsmen  protected  me 
from  myself  and  didn’t  send  out  everything  I  said  ex¬ 
actly  as  I  said  it. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Lynn  hustled  me  over 
to  the  studio  to  meet  the  Old  Man  and  the  important 
hired  hands.  Our  first  stop  was  Pat  Duggan,  one  of  the 
numerous  tribe  of  vice-presidents  who  won  me  over  at 
once  with  his  hearty  voice  and  laughing  Irish  eyes.  He 
was  husky  and  taU,  built  like  a  football  player  and,  as 
I  soon  discovered,  just  as  hard  and  tough.  He  greeted 
me  as  though  Goldwym  could  not  have  remained  long 
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in  business  without  me.  He  asked  me  how  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  out  and  if  there  was  anything  I  wanted.  I  said  yes, 
there  was— how  about  the  apartment?  I  told  him  how 
Rita  and  I  had  been  waiting  twenty-three  years  to  get 
married  and  that  we  were  stymied  because  we  couldn't 
find  a  place  to  five. 

Pat  listened  attentively  and  when  I  had  finished  he 
asked  Lynn  if  Bill  Hebert  knew  about  it.  Famol  shook 
his  head. 

“He  ought  to  be  told  immediately,"  Pat  said.  “It's  a 
wonderful  angle.  Waiting  twenty-three  years  to  marry 
his  dream  girl,  and  now  he  can't  because  he  can't  find 
an  apartment.  Swell!  Timely  and  loaded  with  human 
interest." 

Our  next  stop  was  Bill  Hebert.  He  was  the  head  man 
of  Goldwyn's  publicity  and  advertising  on  the  West 
Coast.  There  were  half  a  dozen  phones  Uttering  his  desk 
and  he  was  clutching  one  as  Lynn  led  me  into  his  office. 
I  soon  learned  that  a  phone  was  standard  equipment 
for  every  press  agent.  Later,  traveling  aroimd  with  them, 
I  observed  that  where  the  ordinary  citizen  upon  enter¬ 
ing  a  room  will  loosen  his  tie  or  otherwise  make  himself 
comfortable,  a  press  agent  makes  a  dive  for  the  nearest 
phone  and  goes  to  work  on  it. 

Although  the  phones  never  stopped  ringing  and  people 
kept  running  in  and  out  of  the  room.  Bill  was  anything 
but  the  hard-driving,  dynamic  executive  that  usually 
goes  with  that  kind  of  a  setup.  He  was  definitely  on  the 
quiet  side,  soft-spoken,  kindly— a  sweet  guy  with  a 
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round  moon  face  and  cocker  spaniel  eyes.  Besides  his 
passion  for  telephones,  he  had  only  one  other  typical 
press  agent  trait:  he  was  a  terrific  worrier.  Of  course, 
everybody  who  worked  for  the  Great  Goldwyn  had  to 
be  a  worrier.  Goldwyn  was  quite  unpredictable  and 
could  fly  off  the  handle  not  only  at  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation,  but  with  none  at  all.  And  when  he  did,  he  could 
be  quite  terrifying  and  utterly  unreasonable.  Once,  dur¬ 
ing  the  shooting  of  Kid  From  Brooklyn,  Goldwyn  de¬ 
cided  the  Goldwyn  Girls’  make-up  was  all  wrong.  He 
phoned  Norman  McLeod,  the  director,  and  gave  him 
hell.  McLeod  insisted  the  make-up  was  fine  and  invited 
the  Old  Man  to  come  down  to  the  set  and  see  for  him¬ 
self.  ‘‘Okay,  I  will!  Have  them  lined  up  for  me!”  he 
shouted  over  the  phone.  Accompanied  by  the  director, 
he  proceeded  to  march  down  the  ranks  of  chorus  girls 
like  an  inspecting  officer;  however,  instead  of  examining 
their  faces,  he  looked  at  their  shapely  bosoms.  When 
he’d  completed  his  review  he  turned  to  McLeod  and 
snapped,  “Not  enough  rouge!”  Then  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  stalked  off  the  set. 

Famol  told  Hebert  what  Pat  had  said  about  Rita  and 
me  and  Bill  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  angle  to  play  up. 
In  fact,  according  to  him,  I  was  God’s  gift  to  hungry 
press  agents. 

Lynn  took  me  up  to  see  the  Old  Man  after  we  left 
Bill.  I  was  rather  surprised  by  his  office.  I  had  heard 
about  the  lavish  layouts  of  the  movie  big  shots  and  I 
half-expected  to  find  that  the  Great  Goldwyn’s  sanctum 
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would  at  least  have  diamond-studded  walls,  solid  gold 
furniture  and  a  fountain  playing  in  the  center  of  it. 
I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  a  modest,  unpre¬ 
tentious  room,  handsomely  but  simply  decorated  in 
Colonial  style  (at  least,  that’s  what  I  think  it  was).  It 
reminded  me  of  a  comfortable,  friendly  New  England 
parlor. 

It  was  noon  when  we  left  The  Presence.  Lynn  took 
me  to  the  studio  commissary  for  lunch.  I  decided  I  might 
as  well  start  getting  rid  of  excess  fat,  so  I  ordered  fruit 
salad.  This,  I  felt,  was  making  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  my  art. 

By  the  time  I  turned  in  that  night  I  felt  I  owned 
Hollywood.  Everyone  had  received  me  as  if  I  were 
Goldwyn’s  white-haired  boy.  I  was  even  starting  to  de¬ 
velop  a  few  shght  delusions  of  grandeur.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  to  get  a  rude  shock. 

Bill  Hebert  had  asked  me  to  see  him  at  10  a.m.  At 
the  appointed  hour  I  presented  myself  at  the  studio 
gate.  The  doorman  refused  to  let  me  in.  He  checked  my 
name  against  the  list  of  visitors  who  were  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  day,  but  it  was  nowhere  in  sight.  I  told  him 
I  had  an  appointment  with  Hebert  and  that  I  worked 
there. 

“Doin’  what,  sonny?” 

“Why— as— as  an  actor.” 

He  eyed  me  suspiciously.  “All  I  know  is  you  ain’t  on 
my  list.” 

That  stopped  me.  By  this  time  I  thought  everyone 
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from  Goldwyn  on  down  knew  me.  It  came  as  quite  a  jolt 
to  discover  I  was  not  quite  as  famous  as  I  thought. 

Finally,  after  considerable  arguing,  I  got  him  to 
phone  Bill’s  office  and  I  was  allowed  to  enter.  Lynn  Far- 
nol  was  waiting  to  take  me  to  see  Bob  Sherwood  over 
in  the  writer’s  building. 

Sherwood  would  have  made  a  perfect  stand-in  for 
Abe  Lincoln.  Not  only  because  of  his  height  and  gro¬ 
tesque  ugliness,  but  even  more  because  of  his  great  in¬ 
ward  strength,  his  kindliness,  his  warm  human  under¬ 
standing  and  sense  of  humor.  Bob  was  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  individuals  I’ve  ever  known.  He  liked  to 
be  comfortable  himself,  sprawling  and  spiUing  his  enor¬ 
mous  length  over  furniture,  with  the  result  that  he  made 
you  feel  comfortable,  too.  Yet  he  had  a  mind  as  incisive, 
as  powerful  and  direct  as  a  pneumatic  drill,  and  his 
flashing  eyes,  nesting  imder  their  bushy  black  eyebrows, 
could  be  both  soft  and  piercing. 

He  draped  himself  over  an  armchair  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  Glory  For  Me.  I  hesitated.  He  grinned 
and  said,  ‘‘You  can  speak  frankly.  I  didn’t  write  it,  you 
know.” 

So  I  told  him.  I  didn’t  feel  competent  to  speak  of  its 
hterary  merits  or  lack  of  them,  but  I  did  feel  qualified 
to  talk  of  the  character  I  was  to  play.  I  began  with  his 
crawly  name,  Homer  Wermels,  and  went  on  from  there. 
I  said  I  felt  Kantor  had  not  only  made  him  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  he  had  made  him  actively,  aggressively  repulsive, 
a  gargoyle  in  human  form.  “He’s  reaUy  nothing  but  a 
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moron.  Maybe  that’s  why  I  was  chosen  for  the  part.” 

Sherwood  chuckled.  He  didn’t  reply  right  away;  he 
had  a  curious  trick  of  pausing  before  he  said  anything, 
as  if  combing  the  precise  words  out  of  his  mind.  He 
said  he  agreed  with  me  completely.  He  was  going  to 
rewrite  Homer  and  make  him  a  normal  American  kid, 
the  Boy  Next  Door,  faced  by  the  double-barreled  prob¬ 
lem  of  readjusting  to  civihan  hfe  and  getting  the  girl. 
That  sounded  fine.  But  there  was  one  other  thing  I 
wanted  to  see  rewritten— Homer’s  name.  I  told  Sher¬ 
wood  it  gave  me  the  sensation  of  having  something  cold 
and  slimy  creeping  down  my  back.  He  laughed  and 
promised  he’d  try  to  give  me  something  a  little  less 
wormy.  The  name  was  later  changed  to  Homer  Parrish. 

I  spent  about  an  hour  with  Sherwood  and  left  feeling 
very  much  relieved.  We  sketched  out  the  broad  fines 
along  which  he  intended  to  redraw  Homer,  and  I  gath¬ 
ered  he  planned  to  base  much  of  it  on  my  own  ex¬ 
periences. 

From  Sherwood’s  office  we  went  on  to  Willie  Wyler’s. 
During  my  stay  in  Hollywood  I  met  many  outstanding, 
memorable  people,  but  Wyler  was  easily  the  deepest, 
richest,  most  stimulating  personality  I  encountered 
there,  or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter.  At  first  blush 
he  was  deceptive,  for  he  was  quiet  and  subdued  to  the 
point  of  almost  being  colorless.  Behind  that  reserved, 
cool  mask  of  detachment,  however,  lay  a  keen,  hard 
mind  and  a  great  heart  which  he  took  great  pains  never 
to  wear  on  his  sleeve.  Physically,  he  was  on  the  unim- 
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pressive  side— short,  undistinguished,  his  iron-gray  hair 
tousled  and  unkempt— yet  there  was  something  im¬ 
mensely  commanding  and  inspiring  about  him.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  air  of  quiet  assurance,  so  utterly  lacking  in 
cockiness  or  conceit.  Perhaps  it  was  his  eyes,  dark,  deep- 
set,  intense,  electrifyingly  alive.  Perhaps  it  was  his  skill, 
his  unassuming  ability  and  know-how.  In  an  opium 
dreamland  crawling  with  ‘‘geniuses'’  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  colors,  WiUie  Wyler  was  one  of  the  few  men  of 
shining  talent,  one  of  the  very  few  who  possessed  a 
profound  understanding  of  his  art. 

Working  for  him  was  one  of  the  most  satisfying  ex¬ 
periences  I  have  ever  known.  Yet  in  many  ways  he  was 
tough.  For  one  thing,  he  set  extremely  high  standards 
for  himself  and  he  expected  and  demanded  the  same 
of  his  colleagues.  He  particularly  loathed  “actors"— not 
members  of  the  acting  profession,  but  those  who  “acted" 
rather  than  lived  a  part.  He  was  always  telling  us,  “If 
it  feels  right,  do  it."  He  would  tell  us  his  conception  of 
a  particular  character  and  what  he  thought  was  going 
on  inside  him.  If  we  didn’t  agree  with  him,  we’d  discuss 
it  back  and  forth  till  we  got  our  sights  lined  up  together, 
and  then  we’d  go  ahead  and  play  it.  He  would  never 
dictate  to  us.  He  would  never  say,  “This  is  how  I  want 
this  scene  played."  His  entire  method  was  aimed,  rather, 
at  helping  us  find  a  real  insight  into  the  characters  for 
ourselves. 

We  talked  about  the  picture,  naturally,  and  Wyler  told 
me  his  ideas  for  it.  Then  he  told  me  how  Sherwood  and 
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he  had  gone  on  a  ‘"field  trip”  to  a  veterans’  hospital 
and  had  talked  with  a  dozen  amputees  to  “get  the  feel 
and  outlook  of  a  man  without  hands  and  legs.”  They 
had  come  away  feeling  discouraged  and  depressed  by 
the  beaten-down,  hopeless  mental  attitude  of  the  boys. 
He  had  expected  to  find  me  the  same  and  now  he  was 
very  pleasantly  disappointed. 

“Seems  like  everybody  was  worried  about  my  coming 
to  Hollywood,”  I  said,  “except  me.” 

We  adjourned  for  lunch  and  were  joined  by  Gregg 
Toland,  who  was  to  be  in  charge  of  photography.  Small, 
sHght,  alert,  with  tired  eyes  and  a  friendly  smile,  Gregg 
was  truly  a  “nice  guy.”  He  was  also  quite  a  prophet.  A 
few  weeks  later,  at  the  end  of  the  very  first  day  of 
actual  shooting,  he  was  to  make  a  startling  prediction. 
He  came  over  to  me  and  said,  “Russ,  if  you  keep  on  go¬ 
ing  the  way  you  did  today,  you’re  a  cinch  to  win  an 
Oscar.” 

After  lunch  I  accompanied  Wyler  back  to  his  office. 
He  wanted  me  to  meet  Gathy  O’Donnell,  who  was  to 
play  opposite  me.  She  was  lovely  to  look  at,  young,  im- 
spoiled,  but  she  was  more  like  a  bobby-soxer  than  an 
actress.  After  she  left,  Hoagy  Garmichael  appeared  with 
his  agent.  The  latter  was  a  typical  Hollywood  character 
—noisy  sports  clothes,  fiagrantly  colored  shirt  with  enor¬ 
mously  long  collar  points  and  a  fast,  ghb  line  of  talk. 

Hoagy  told  Wyler  he  liked  his  part— or  as  much  of  it 
as  he  had  read— but  was  a  bit  concerned  about  what  his 
fans  would  think.  “I  don’t  want  to  let  them  down, 
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Willie.  I  don’t  want  to  disappoint  them  by  doing  a  part 
that’s  not  right  for  me.” 

Before  Wyler  could  reply  the  agent  sprang  to  his  feet, 
thumped  his  chest  and  said,  ‘"What  he  means  is  he’s 
gotta  feel  it  here,  Willie!  Hoagy  ain’t  no  ordinary  actor, 
you  know  that.  He  ain’t  just  an  ordinary  Hollywood 
ham.  He’s  a  great  musician  an’  a  genius.  His  fans  expect 
Hoagy  to  do  things  worthy  of  him.  What  I  mean  is 
maybe  it’s  wrong  for  him  to  play  a  saloon-keeper.  Maybe 
you  can  get  Sherwood  to  rewrite  Hoagy’s  part  an’  make 
him  something  else,  something  a  little  more  dignified. 
Maybe  you  can  get  him  to  fix  it  so  Hoagy’s  saloon’ll  be 
more  high-classer  an’  respectable.  After  all,  it  just  ain’t 
right  for  a  great  artist  like  Hoagy  to  be  playin’  the 
pyanner  in  a  cheap  honkytonk  ginmill,  you  know  that, 
WilHe.  Hoagy’s  gotta  feel  a  part.  He’s  gotta  feel  it  here 
an’  he  can’t  let  his  fans  down,  you  know  that,  Willie,  it 
wouldn’t  be—” 

‘‘Baloney!”  Wyler  said. 

The  agent  looked  as  though  somebody  had  pulled  the 
rug  out  from  imder  him.  Hoagy  started  to  speak,  but 
Wyler  cut  him  short.  “Look,  I  have  a  feehng  this  is 
going  to  be  a  great  picture,  Hoagy,  and  you’ve  got  one 
of  the  best  parts  in  it.  Do  you  or  don’t  you  want  it?” 

“Sure,  sure,  sure!  Don’t  get  me  wrong,  Wilhe,”  said 
Hoagy.  “I  want  to  play  Butch.  Only  I  was  just  won¬ 
dering  if  maybe—” 

“—it  couldn’t  be  more  dignified.  What  do  you  want  us 
to  do,  Hoagy?  Move  your  piano  into  the  bank?”  Wyler 
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smiled.  “There’s  one  thing  I  can  promise  you  definitely 
—Sherwood  isn’t  going  to  rewrite  a  line  to  satisfy  your 
fans  or  anyone  else’s  fans.” 

As  the  door  closed  on  Hoagy  and  his  agent,  Wyler 
sighed.  “That’s  what  happens  to  a  swell  guy  when  he 
gets  bitten  by  the  acting  bug.” 

“I  hope  it  doesn’t  happen  to  me.” 

He  studied  me  for  a  long  moment  and  said,  “No,  I 
hardly  think  that’s  likely.” 

I  grinned.  “You  don’t  know  me.  I’ve  got  a  big  streak 
of  ham  in  me,  too.” 

There  was  no  question  about  it,  Hoagy  was  a  “swell 
guy”  and  he  did  a  grand  job  of  acting  in  the  picture. 
But  he  really  had  been  badly  bitten  by  the  movie  bug. 
He  not  only  was  sure  he  knew  all  about  acting;  he  also 
was  by  way  of  being  an  authority  on  directing,  lighting, 
dialogue,  costuming,  photography  and  what-have-you. 
He  was  constantly  trying  to  coach  me  and  give  me  little 
tips  on  how  to  read  my  lines,  and  whenever  Wyler 
caught  him  at  it  he’d  blow  his  top.  At  all  costs,  Wyler 
didn’t  want  me  or  anyone  else  “acting.”  He  wanted  all 
of  us  to  be  completely  natural.  Realism  wasn’t  enough. 
He  insisted  on  reahty.  He  was  always  hunting  for  little 
details,  expressions,  bits  of  business,  phrases  that  would 
help  create  not  merely  the  atmosphere,  but  the  very 
smell  and  taste  and  feel  of  actual,  everyday  fife.  He 
even  banned  make-up  for  the  men  in  the  cast.  The 
women  were  allowed  only  normal  street  make-up.  The 
“cosmeticians”  were  quite  unhappy  about  this.  They 
felt  that  no  picture  could  possibly  be  a  success  unless 
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the  actors  were  buried  under  tons  of  greasepaint  and 
powder.  They  would  swarm  onto  the  set  after  each 
take  to  ‘"touch  up’’  and  “freshen”  hairdos  and  maybe 
sneak  in  a  dab  of  rouge  or  paint.  But  as  fast  as  they’d 
rush  in  Wyler  would  have  them  rushed  out. 

One  day,  during  the  shooting  of  the  tavern  sequences, 
Wyler  strolled  over  to  the  piano  and  began  noodling 
Chopsticks  while  we  were  waiting  for  Toland  to  set  up 
the  hghts  for  the  next  scene.  Freddie  March  came  over 
to  him,  hstened  for  a  few  seconds  and  said  in  a  loud 
stage  whisper,  “You  know,  WiUie,  you  play  divinely. 
Why  don’t  you  play  the  piano  in  the  picture  and  let 
Hoagy  direct?” 

The  only  time  I  witnessed  Wyler  lose  his  temper  and 
fly  into  a  directorial  tantrum  was  over  this  business  of 
“acting,”  and  I  was  the  innocent  cause  of  it.  Soon  after 
I  reported  to  the  studio  Pat  Duggan  got  a  brilliant  in¬ 
spiration.  He  sent  me  to  Florence  Enright,  the  Gold- 
wyn  dramatic  coach.  She  was  a  fluttery,  birdlike  crea¬ 
ture  and  she  promptly  took  me  in  hand  and  began  to 
teach  me  how  to  walk,  how  to  sit  down,  how  to  get  up, 
how  to  stand,  how  to  “use  my  facial  featmes  to  express 
emotion.”  We  went  through  the  whole  pear-shaped- 
vowel  routine. 

That  afternoon,  I  had  occasion  to  drop  in  to  see 
Wyler.  I  told  him,  rather  proudly,  that  I  was  working 
seriously  to  improve  myself  as  an  actor.  I  told  him  about 
my  morning  with  Enright. 

First,  the  color  rushed  out  of  his  face.  Then  it  rushed 
back.  He  became  scarlet.  He  let  out  an  anguished  cry, 
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snatched  up  the  phone  and  roared,  ‘‘Get  me  Goldwyn!” 
He  told  him  of  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  Duggan. 
“What  the  hell  are  you  trying  to  do,  Sam?  Make  an 
actor  out  of  Harold?'’ 

Enright  was  ordered  to  stop  making  an  actor  out  of 
me.  But  I  was  to  continue  to  go  to  her  to  get  rid  of  ( a ) 
some  of  my  excess  weight  and  (b)  my  Boston  accent. 
Neither  was  easy  to  do.  Enright  put  me  on  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  diet  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  leafy  vege¬ 
tables  with  an  occasional  mouthful  of  fruit.  She  also 
gave  me  exercises  to  make  my  eyes  bigger  and  my  chin 
smaller.  They  involved  roUing  my  eyes  aroimd  and  bob¬ 
bing  my  head  up  and  down.  I  was  supposed  to  practise 
them  at  home,  which,  of  course,  I  never  did.  But  each 
day  Enright  would  tell  me  I  was  making  wonderful 
progress  and  praise  me  for  my  faithfulness. 

But  my  “Bahston"  accent  was  another  matter.  It  was 
important  that  I  have  a  noncommittal,  nonregional  ac¬ 
cent,  since  Boone  City  in  the  picture  was  supposed  to 
be  a  typical  mid-Westem  community.  A  dozen  cities 
had  been  considered  before  Cincinnati  was  chosen  to 
“play"  the  part.  It  would  hardly  have  done,  therefore, 
to  have  me  saymg  pa  k  tor  park  and  ca  tor  car. 
But  a  quarter  century  of  hving  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Sacred  Cod  had  done  things  that  not  a  thousand  En¬ 
rights  or  even  one  Goldwyn  could  alter.  Once  a  Bahs- 
tonian,  always  a  Bahstonian.  Poor  Enright  sweated  and 
slaved.  Day  after  day,  I  practised  forming  pear-shaped 
vowels,  roUing  my  R's,  rounding  my  O's  and  A's. 
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To  no  avail.  It  was  impossible  to  teach  me  to  talk  like 
an  American,  instead  of  a  Bostonian.  Finally  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  change  the  script  to  by-pass  my  flattened 
vowels.  In  the  scene  in  the  nose  of  the  bomber,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  had  some  lines  about  how  thrilling  it  was  to 
be  in  the  air  for  the  first  time.  I  was  supposed  to  have 
some  dialog  wdth  Freddie  March  and  Dana  Andrews 
about  how  clear  everything  looked  from  up  there.  Why, 
I  could  make  out  the  houses,  trees,  streams,  even  people 
and  cars  on  the  roads.  We  had  nine  retakes  on  that  one 
scene.  Everything  would  go  splendidly  till  I  got  to  the 
word  ‘"cars.”  Each  time  Fd  pronounce  it  ‘‘ca’s.”  After  the 
ninth  take  Wyler  gave  up.  He  told  me  to  change  the  line 
and  instead  of  “caV’  to  say  ‘'automobiles.” 

Meantime,  during  February  and  the  early  part  of 
March,  the  groundwork  for  actual  shooting  was  being 
laid  out,  step  by  step.  Sherwood  was  still  working  on 
the  script.  Casting  was  still  going  on;  March,  Loy,  An¬ 
drews,  Carmichael  and  Teresa  Wright  were  definitely 
signed,  and  Virginia  Mayo  and  Steve  Cochran  were  cast 
in  important  roles.  Screen-testing  was  also  taking  place. 
I  had  been  notified  at  6  p.m.  one  day  to  report  at  eight 
the  next  morning  to  make  a  test  on  the  first  scene  inside 
the  bomber,  the  one  in  which  I  hght  the  other  guys 
cigarets  with  my  hooks,  then  blow  out  the  match  be¬ 
cause  Fm  superstitious  about  three  on  a  match.  March 
hadn't  yet  reported  to  the  studio,  so  Steve  Cochran 
played  his  part. 

I  brushed  up  on  the  scene  the  night  before,  but  when 
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I  arrived  on  the  set,  Wyler,  who  was  personally  direct¬ 
ing  the  test,  told  me  not  to  worry  about  getting  the  dia¬ 
log  exactly— if  I  forgot  anything  to  ad-hb.  This  was  part 
of  his  method  and  was  aimed  at  achieving  a  greater 
degree  of  reahty  in  our  performances.  He  urged  us  to 
“get  up”  in  our  parts  by  learning  them  thoroughly  from 
beginning  to  end,  then  putting  them  aside  and  going 
over  individual  scenes  the  night  before  shooting  them. 
In  this  way,  he  believed,  an  actor  kept  from  sounding 
as  if  he  were  reciting  memorized  lines  and  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  freshness  and  spontaneity. 

Despite  the  short  notice  we’d  been  given  and  my 
initial  nervousness— it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  read 
lines— the  test  went  off  smoothly.  The  scene  was  wrapped 
up  and  put  in  the  can  in  record  time— just  over  two 
hours. 

I  met  Dana  Andrews  for  the  first  time  that  morning. 
I’m  afraid  I  wasn’t  too  favorably  impressed  by  him  then. 
He  struck  me  as  rather  cold  and  aloof.  Later  on,  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  to  revise  that  opinion  drastically.  Actually, 
he  was  just  terribly  shy,  quiet  and  introspective,  and 
always  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  he  knew  he  wasn’t  naturally  an  actor  and 
had  to  do  everything  the  hard  way.  But  Dana  was  one 
of  the  most  ruthlessly  honest  men  I’ve  ever  known,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  himself  and  his  own  work.  I  think  the 
greatest  compliment  I  ever  received  came  from  him. 
One  day  he  told  me  he  thought  I  was  a  “fine  natural 
actor.”  Later,  when  we  got  to  know  each  other  better, 
he  asked  me  if  I  enjoyed  acting.  When  I  said  no,  he 
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gave  me  a  wistful  little  smile  and  said,  “That’s  funny, 
isn’t  it?  I  love  acting  and  yet  I’m  not  really  a  good  actor, 
Russ,  though  I  think  I  work  harder  at  it  than  any 
other  man  in  the  business.” 

Every  few  days  Sherwood  would  call  me  to  his  office 
and  we’d  talk  for  several  hours,  mostly  about  me.  He 
wanted  to  know  all  about  my  family  and  background, 
about  Rita,  about  the  work  I  did  before  the  war.  I  told 
him  all  about  my  Army  experiences  from  basic  training 
through  the  accident,  and  then  everything  that  followed. 
He  took  many  notes,  and  later,  as  the  script  started 
coming  through,  I  discovered  he’d  used  a  great  deal  of 
my  story  in  rebuilding  Homer.  The  job  of  writing  he  did 
was  not  only  beautiful  and  deeply  moving,  but  also  ex¬ 
tremely  accurate.  So  accurate,  indeed,  that  at  times  it 
was  painful  for  me  to  have  to  read  those  lines  and  re¬ 
enact  those  situations.  There  were  times  during  the 
shooting  of  the  picture  when  I  thought  I  was  rehving 
all  the  miserable,  agonizing  days  after  I  lost  my  hands. 
In  only  one  detail  did  he  depart  from  actual  fact  and 
that  departure  was  deliberate  and  for  dramatic  effect. 
In  the  picture  I  need  help  to  get  in  and  out  of  my  hooks. 
Actually,  I  can  take  my  hooks  off  and  put  them  back  on 
without  any  difficulty.  But  the  dramatic  needs  of  the 
story  required  that  I  be  unable  to  do  it  myself.  Out  of 
this  fiction  Sherwood  built  the  most  touching  scene  in 
the  whole  picture,  the  one  in  which  Homer  lets  Peggy 
help  him  off  with  his  hooks  so  she  can  see  for  herself 
what  a  man  without  hands  is  really  like. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  I  was  notified  to  appear 
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for  wardrobe  tests.  This  is  one  of  the  most  tiresome 
chores  in  all  movie-making.  It  involves  trying  on  all  the 
costumes  to  be  worn  in  the  picture,  walking  up  and 
down  in  them,  turning  aroimd,  sitting,  standing,  danc¬ 
ing  and  so  on.  AU  of  this  is  done  in  front  of  a  motion 
picture  camera  so  that  the  costume  department  can  see 
how  they  photograph  and  fit.  The  night  before  the 
wardrobe  test  I  received  the  following  telegram: 

MAY  YOU  ENJOY  EVERY  MINUTE  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

WE  ARE  LUCKY  TO  HAVE  YOU  WITH  US  WITH  YOUR 

WONDERFUL  SPIRIT.  SINCERELY 

FREDRIC  MARCH 

The  next  morning  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  meeting 
March.  I  use  the  word  ‘  privilege'^  advisedly,  for  know¬ 
ing  him  is  knowing  one  of  the  world’s  great  gentlemen. 

But  he  didn’t  look  much  like  one  that  morning.  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  parading  my  costumes  when  he  burst  in 
wearing  dirty,  ragged  fatigues,  muddy  combat  boots, 
tin  hat,  blackened  face  and  heavy  beard.  He  had  been 
posing  for  publicity  stills. 

He  sauntered  over  to  me,  threw  his  arms  around  me 
and  said,  ‘‘Why,  Russ,  how  are  you,  you  old  son-of-a- 
gun?” 

From  then  on,  Freddie  and  I  were  friends. 

That  was  a  wonderful  day  for  me  all  around.  That 
afternoon  Pat  Duggan  told  me  the  studio  had  finally 
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found  an  apartment  for  me.  It  was  a  one-room  affair 
witli  kitchenette,  dressing  room,  bath  and  one  of  those 
Houdini  beds  that  disappear  into  the  wall  when  you’re 
not  sleeping  in  them— and  sometimes  when  you  are. 
Getting  a  place  was  fabulous  enough,  but  the  price  was 
even  more  fabulous.  Including  laundiy',  electricity,  gas 
and  maid  service  the  rent  was  only  $40  a  month.  And 
the  location,  7229  Willoughby  Avenue,  was  ideal.  It  was 
ris[ht  behind  the  Goldw^m  lot. 

I  didn’t  waste  a  moment.  I  checked  out  of  my  hotel 
and  took  possession  of  the  apartment.  Then  I  wired 
Kita: 


THIS  IS  IT.  DON  T  WALX,  RUN  TO  NEAREST  TRAIN. 

THE  IMPOSSIBLE  HAS  IL\PPENED.  YES,  IT  HAS.  ^VE 
HA\T:  an  APARTMENT.  I  L0\T:  YOU.  HURRY  AND 
don’t  bother  BRINGrXG  ORANGE  BLOSSOMS.  VTE 
IL\\*E  SOME  OUT  HERE.  I  L0\T:  YOU.  HURRY. 

Rita  hurried.  She  was  in  HoU\wood  a  week  later,  on 
Februar\^  20. 

In  our  innocence  we  had  planned  to  have  a  quiet 
wedding.  I  suppose  after  a  month  in  HoU)^vood  I  should 
have  knowTi  better.  I  had  made  the  mistake  of  men- 
tionmg  to  Jackson  Parks,  one  of  the  pubhcity  men,  that 
Rita  was  arriving  and  that  we  were  going  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.  He  promptly  offered  to  look  after  aU  the  “sordid 
details”  for  me,  such  as  getting  the  hcense,  obtaining 
all  the  necessary  legal  fonns,  securmg  a  judge  to  marry 
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US  and  making  all  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding 
breakfast.  All  I  would  have  to  do  was  make  sure  that 
Rita  was  on  hand  and  say  “I  do’'  myself. 

I  didn’t  realize  it,  of  course,  but  I  had  put  my  head 
right  in  the  Hon’s  mouth.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  pub- 
hcity,  but  sometimes  they  can  be  a  dreadful  nuisance. 
This  was  one  of  those  times.  Jack  looked  after  all  the 
details,  all  right.  He  looked  after  them  so  well,  in  fact, 
that  Rita  and  I  were  practically  reduced  to  playing  bits 
at  our  own  wedding.  Jack  took  command  of  the  entire 
situation.  When  I  brought  up  the  matter  of  ha\dng  my 
brother  as  best  man,  he  vetoed  the  idea  flatly.  That 
wouldn’t  get  very  much  ‘‘space.”  He  decided  that  Steve 
Cochran  would  stand  up  for  me;  that  would  help  “build 
up”  both  Steve  and  the  picture.  He  also  cast  Virginia 
Mayo  as  Rita’s  maid  of  honor.  Neither  Rita  nor  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  either  selection,  though  we  were  rather  stunned 
by  it  and  should  have  hked  to  have  had  even  a  small, 
still  voice  in  it.  Jack  set  up  picture  and  story  coverage 
of  the  ceremony  and  the  wedding  party  that  followed 
it.  He  hired  the  haU,  invited  all  the  guests,  chose  the 
breakfast  menu,  and  stage-managed  the  entire  affair 
from  start  to  flnish.  He  did,  however,  let  Rita  and  me 
flx  the  date— February  27,  1946. 

My  twenty-three-year  campaign  to  win  Rita  finally 
came  to  a  close  in  the  chambers  of  Judge  William  R. 
McKay.  Though  I  had  had  a  quarter  century  to  prepare 
for  this  happy  event,  I  was  so  nervous  and  flustered  I 
forgot  to  send  Rita  a  bridal  bouquet.  Perhaps  I  should 
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have  had  Uncle  Wolf  on  hand  to  look  after  that  detail. 

Judge  McKay  stole  the  show  from  everybody.  He 
gave  a  terrific  performance,  mugging  for  all  he  was 
worth  and  hogging  the  cameras  throughout.  He  didn  t 
miss  out  on  a  single  shot.  As  we  were  leaving,  he  told 
us,  '‘You  children  must  be  sure  to  come  and  see  me 
again  sometime.” 

The  studio  gave  me  two  weeks  off  for  a  honeymoon. 
We  spent  it  loafing  aroxmd  Hollywood,  going  down  to 
the  beach,  driving  around  the  countryside.  Then,  a 
couple  of  days  after  it  was  over,  came  the  long-expected 
call  from  the  front  office:  Report  for  shooting  tomorrow, 
6  A.M. 

Our  first  scenes  were  on  location  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Airport.  The  schedule  called  for  all  the  sequences  in 
which  Myma  Loy  and  Freddie  appeared  to  be  shot  first. 
That  was  done  so  they  could  be  taken  off  the  Goldwyn 
payroll  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  were  the  ones 
drawing  down  the  big  money  and  the  sooner  their  work 
was  finished  the  happier  the  budget  would  be. 

I  reported  for  the  first  day’s  shooting  spick  and  span 
in  my  brand-new  tailor-made  sailor  uniform.  Wyler 
took  one  look  at  me  and  howled.  “Good  God!  What  the 
hell  do  you  think  you’re  doing,  Russ?  Standing  an  in¬ 
spection?”  He  explained  that  I  was  supposed  to  be 
coming  home  from  the  Pacific,  from  combat  and  a  hos¬ 
pital,  that  I  had  been  beating  my  way  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  bumming  rides  in  planes,  sleeping  in  waiting  rooms 
and  hangars.  I  was  supposed  to  look  crummy.  He  told 
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me  to  roll  up  my  ^T^lues'"  when  I  got  home,  put  tliem 
under  my  mattress  and  sleep  on  them  for  a  couple  of 
nights. 

This,  again,  was  part  of  his  constant  insistence  on 
getting  maximum  reahty  into  the  picture.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  on  the  lookout  for  impromptu  lines  and  bits  of 
business  that  would  help  to  make  the  characters  and 
story  seem  still  more  natural.  He  kept  encouraging  us 
to  make  up  things  ourselves,  and  whenever  we  did  or, 
as  more  frequently  happened,  whenever  we  stumbled 
on  something,  he’d  keep  it  in.  There  was  the  scene,  for 
instance,  in  which  March  was  supposed  to  mix  a  bromo 
for  himself  and  drink  it.  That’s  all  the  script  called  for 
him  to  do.  But  by  chance,  while  rehearsing  the  scene, 
he  happened  to  lift  the  empty  glass  to  his  Hps,  instead 
of  the  full  one.  Wyler  seized  onto  this  bit  of  business 
immediately  and  told  Freddie  to  keep  it  in;  it  was  funny 
and  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  a  man  in  an  alcohohc  haze 
would  be  likely  to  do.  Thus  was  bom  another  “direc¬ 
torial  touch.”  Then  there  was  the  touch,  suggested  by  a 
spectator  on  the  set  one  day,  in  which  Dana,  waking  up 
in  a  strange  bed,  starts  counting  his  money  to  see  if 
he’s  been  “rolled.” 

Wyler  also  had  a  small  army  of  technical  advisers  on 
hand  to  help  him  achieve  maximum  reahsm.  Frequently 
this  is  what  is  known  as  a  ‘Brother-in-law”  job,  a  gilded 
form  of  boondoggling.  In  the  case  of  The  Best  Years, 
however,  the  technical  advisers  really  earned  their  pay. 
They  checked  and  rechecked  every  prop,  fact,  back- 
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ground,  costume  and  piece  of  business,  down  to  the 
smallest  detail.  Included  among  the  technical  advisers 
was  an  Air  Force  colonel  who  went  over  aU  of  the  plane 
sequences  to  make  sure  no  boners  were  pulled  in  the 
dialog,  action  or  settings.  For  the  bank  scenes  nothing 
less  than  a  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  America  was 
on  hand.  A  Veterans  Administration  official  advised 
Sherwood  and  Wyler  on  veterans’  problems,  an  Owl 
Drug  Company  manager  checked  on  all  the  drug  store 
sequences  and  an  Episcopahan  minister  on  the  wedding 
scene  which  ended  the  picture.  The  drugstore,  by  the 
way,  cost  about  $100,000  to  construct,  and  four  private 
detectives  were  hired  to  guard  the  merchandise  and  fix¬ 
tures  it  contained. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  technical  advisers,  and  in  spite 
of  all  of  Sherwood’s  and  Wyler’s  vigilance,  errors  still 
crept  in.  Some  were  caught  in  time,  some  weren’t.  I  in¬ 
advertently  ruined  half  a  dozen  takes  in  the  tavern  se¬ 
quence.  The  sound  engineers,  playing  back  the  sound 
track,  found  a  mysterious  squeak  in  one  of  the  scenes. 
They  tried  to  locate  its  cause.  Finally,  after  several 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  precious  shooting  time  had 
been  lost,  they  hunted  it  dovm.  One  of  my  hooks  needed 
oiling. 

Another  mistake  that  was  not  caught  early  enough  to 
be  corrected  occurred  in  the  wedding  scene.  Everyone 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  picture. 
Yet,  for  some  strange  reason,  that  scene  brought  howls 
of  laughter  when  it  was  shown  in  St.  Louis.  Nowhere 
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else  in  the  United  States  or  the  world,  for  that  matter, 
did  audiences  find  anything  funny  about  it.  After  some 
investigation,  the  mystery  was  finally  solved.  The  actor 
who  played  the  minister  in  the  scene  was,  it  turned  out, 
quite  well  known  in  St.  Louis— but  not  for  his  saintli¬ 
ness.  He  had  once  led  a  hillbilly  band  and  had  enjoyed 
rather  a  salty  reputation  for  raffishness.  So  far  as  St. 
Louis  was  concerned,  he  did  not  represent  an  ideal 
piece  of  type-casting. 

I  suppose,  for  those  who  have  to  earn  their  living 
from  it,  movie-making  is  a  tough,  dreary  grind.  But  for 
me  it  was  still  a  stardusted  novelty  and  I  regarded  it 
as  fun,  rather  than  hard  work.  There  were  plenty  of 
laughs  to  break  up  the  monotony.  Willie  Wyler  loved  a 
good  story,  and  Freddie  was  constantly  clowning.  When¬ 
ever  Wyler  was  shooting  a  close-up  of  him  he’d  say, 
“Willie,  get  that  camera  real  close,  so  I’ll  fill  that  big 
screen  at  Radio  City  with  my  face.” 

Freddie  came  up  with  a  wonderful  idea  the  day  we 
were  making  the  bank  sequences.  Why  not  add  a  scene 
showing  two  GIs  coming  in  to  get  a  GI  loan  and  meet¬ 
ing  Homer  as  he  was  leaving? 

“What  will  that  accomphsh?”  Wyler  asked. 

“Well,  as  Homer  passes  them  and  they’re  arguing 
about  their  chances  of  getting  the  loan,”  Freddie  said, 
“one  of  them  spots  Homer’s  hooks  and  asks  the  other 
guy,  ‘What  happened  to  him?’  And  the  other  says,  ‘Oh, 
nothing!  He  just  went  in  to  get  a  loan  and  had  to  leave 
his  hands  as  security.’  That  ought  to  get  a  laugh,  Willie.” 
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Then  there  was  the  time  Freddie,  Dana  and  I  were 
standing  around  between  takes  and  Freddie  complained 
about  losing  a  ring  his  wife  had  given  him  as  an  anni¬ 
versary  present. 

‘‘Yeah,  I  know  what  you  mean,  Freddie,”  I  said.  “I’m 
always  having  the  same  trouble.” 

“I  can’t  seem  to  hold  onto  them  either—”  Dana  said, 
then  did  a  double-take  as  he  realized  what  I  had  just 
said. 

Freddie  and  I  laughed,  and  Freddie  said,  “Guess  you 
lost  that  one,  Dana— hands  down.” 

It  was  fun  working  with  the  girls  in  the  cast,  too; 
especially  Teresa  Wright.  She  was  always  kidding  me 
and  calling  me  her  “glamor  boy.”  For  my  money,  she 
was  Miss  America.  She  typified  everything  that  I  like 
to  think  of  as  an  American  girl.  Maybe  there  were  more 
beautiful  actresses  in  Hollywood  ( if  there  were,  I  didn  t 
see  them ) ,  but  she  was  tops  in  unaffected  charm,  sweet¬ 
ness  and  loveliness.  Teresa’s  favorite  topic  was  her  kids. 
Nothing  pleased  her  more  than  to  go  out  for  a  soda  with 
me  and  tell  me  all  about  them. 

I  don’t  think  Rita  had  any  misgivings  about  Teresa, 
but  I’m  afraid  she  did  have  some  uneasy  moments  about 
Cathy  O’Donnell.  I  don’t  know  what  caused  her  to  feel 
that  way  unless  it  was  that  she  took  our  love  scenes  in 
the  picture  seriously.  Willie  Wyler  let  Rita  visit  the  set 
whenever  she  wished  and  somehow  she  always  man¬ 
aged  to  be  there  on  the  days  Cathy  and  I  were  making 
love  to  each  other.  One  day  we  were  shooting  the  scene 
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in  which  Peggy  helps  Homer  with  his  hooks  and  tells 
him  she  loves  him  no  matter  what— words,  incidentally, 
that  must  have  called  up  haimting  memories  for  Rita. 
Cathy  and  I  really  put  our  hearts  into  that  scene  and 
after  the  second  take  I  asked  Rita  what  she  thought 
of  it. 

‘‘Very  interesting,’'  she  said,  “only  you  don’t  have  to 
look  as  if  you  enjoyed  it  so  much.” 

It  was  in  that  scene,  too,  that  Wyler  told  me,  “Look, 
Russ— you’re  getting  paid  to  take  a  pretty  girl  in  your 
arms  and  make  love  to  her,  so  you  may  as  weU  have  fun 
at  it.  Kiss  her  for  everything  you  and  Sam  Goldwyn  are 
worth.” 

But  trying  to  act  naturally  in  front  of  a  camera  wasn’t 
always  as  easy  as  it  sounded.  It  was  all  right  for  Willie  a 
Wyler  to  teU  us,  “If  it  feels  right,  do  it.”  Sometimes, 
however,  it  was  difficult  to  “feel”  a  given  situation.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  easier  for  old  hands  like  Freddie  and  Dana, 
but  I  had  had  no  training  or  experience  in  the  art  of 
projecting  myself  into  a  mood  or  in  building  a  character 
in  my  imagination.  For  instance,  there  was  the  scene  at 
the  soda  fountain.  I  was  supposed  to  get  into  a  fight 
with  Mollett,  the  un-American,  vicious,  prejudice-ped¬ 
dling  loudmouth.  He  was  supposed  to  make  a  pass  at 
me  and  Dana  was  to  jump  over  the  low  fountain,  cHp 
him  on  the  jaw  and  send  him  crashing  through  a  glass 
counter  ( the  “glass”  was  made  of  spun  sugar  packed  in 
dry  ice  to  keep  it  from  melting).  We  rehearsed  that 
scene  a  half  dozen  times,  but  somehow  it  just  didn’t 
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come  off.  I  just  couldn’t  seem  to  work  up  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  frustrated  rage  at  Mollett,  although  the  ideas 
Sherwood  had  him  vomiting  forth  were  enough  to  needle 
an  angel  into  white-hot  fury.  The  trouble  was  I’d  be¬ 
come  friendly  with  Ray  Teal,  who  was  playing  Mollett. 
I  knew  he  was  an  ex-GI  and  I  liked  him.  Incidentally, 
Goldwyn  had  made  it  a  policy  to  give  veterans  prefer¬ 
ence  for  all  jobs;  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  cast  and 
technical  staff  were  ex-servicemen. 

Finally,  Wyler  took  me  to  one  side  and  asked  me  how 
I  felt  about  Teal  personally.  I  said  I  thought  he  was  all 
right.  ‘Well,  don’t  let  him  fool  you,  Russ.  He’s  a  Fascist.” 

‘T  don’t  beheve  youl” 

“If  you  look  in  his  pockets,  I  bet  you’ll  find  some 
Fascist  literature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  you  will.” 

Suddenly  I  saw  Teal  through  different  eyes.  I  saw 
him  for  what  he  reaUy  was,  a  dirty,  doublecrossing  rat. 
This  time,  when  we  played  the  scene,  I  enjoyed  telling 
him  what  I  thought  of  him.  I  enjoyed  watching  Dana 
sock  him  on  the  jaw.  It  was  just  what  he  deserved. 

Not  until  we  had  that  scene  safely  in  the  can  did 
Wyler  break  down  and  confess.  The  whole  story  was 
phony.  As  far  as  he  knew.  Teal  was  no  more  a  Fascist 
than  I  was.  But  his  httle  white  he  had  achieved  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  He  had  gotten  a  convincing  performance 
out  of  me. 

He  was  less  successful,  however,  with  another  bright 
idea.  He  decided  I  was  looking  just  too  damn  happy 
and  cheerful.  Homer  was  supposed  to  be  worried  by 
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his  inability  to  get  back  in  step  with  his  old  civilian  life. 
It  didn’t  make  sense  for  me  to  seem  what  I  actually 
was— sleek,  satisfied,  well-adjusted. 

Wyler’s  suggestion  for  correcting  this  frightened  the 
daylights  out  of  me.  He  wanted  me  to  hve  in  an  Army 
hospital  for  several  weeks  and  get  ‘"unadjusted”  and 
“rehabilitate  my  rehabilitation.” 

I  was  prepared  to  make  many  sacrifices  for  My  Art, 
such  as  going  hungry  most  of  the  time  and  Hving  on 
that  silly  diet.  But  I  drew  the  line  at  going  back  to  the 
hospital.  I  told  him  I’d  bow  out  of  the  picture  before 
I’d  relive  any  of  those  experiences.  He  finally  gave  up 
trying  to  persuade  me. 

I  was  constantly  thinking  and  worrying  about  food. 
During  the  entire  time  I  was  in  Hollywood  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  enjoying  a  single  meal.  At  night  that’s  all  I’d 
dream  about— food.  I’d  see  myself  pursuing  thick  juicy 
steaks  blanketed  with  crisp  french  fries  or  shooting 
plump,  golden-brown  roast  chickens  out  of  the  air  and 
having  them  drop  straight  down  my  gullet.  There  was 
never  a  moment,  waking  or  sleeping,  during  all  those 
months  that  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  eating,  wrestling  with 
my  conscience  and  comparing  diets  with  others.  Yet 
despite  diet,  hard  work,  and  monotony,  I  found  my  ex¬ 
perience  richly  rewarding.  It  was  all  the  more-  so  be¬ 
cause  I  knew  how  easily  it  might  have  been  just  the 
opposite.  I  might  have  been  treated  as  the  rank  outsider 
I  really  was;  instead,  everyone  went  far,  far  out  of  his 
way  to  help  me  and  be  friendly  and  give  me  every 
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break.  Freddie  and  Dana  were  particularly  kind  to  me. 
They  were  constantly  showing  me  httle  tricks  that  would 
help  me  to  photograph  better.  Nor  did  they  object  to 
my  “stealing”  scenes  from  them  in  my  own  stupid, 
clumsy  fashion.  Without  trying  to  or  even  knowing  I 
was  doing  it,  I  was  continually  robbing  them  of  some  of 
their  best  moments  in  the  picture.  Yet  neither  of  them 
said  a  word  to  me  about  it  except  once,  and  that  once 
was  in  jest.  During  the  scene  in  the  tavern  where  all  of  us 
were  sitting  around  the  table,  drinking  and  laughing,  I 
happened,  quite  accidentally,  to  pick  up  my  glass  of 
beer  on  one  of  Freddie’s  important  lines. 

Freddie  gave  me  a  dark  scowl. 

“Damn  it,  Russ!  Aren’t  you  satisfied  with  stealing  all 
my  other  scenes,”  he  said,  “without  robbing  me  of  this 
line?  Now,  put  down  that  glass  and  let  me  have  my 
little  speech  all  to  myself.” 

No  doubt  the  fact  that  I  was  a  disabled  veteran  may 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  kindness.  Maybe 
so.  But  personally  I’m  more  inclined  to  believe  it  was 
because  film  folks  are  inherently  decent,  generous  and 
friendly.  I  know  there  may  be  many  who  say  otherwise, 
but  I  can  only  go  by  my  own  experience. 

The  only  exceptions,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  were 
child  actors.  We  had  a  platoon  of  them.  I  have  never 
met  a  more  insufferable  mob  of  miniature  monsters.  No 
one  can  be  more  snotty,  more  vicious,  more  rank-con¬ 
scious  or  jealous  than  a  junior  juvenile  or  his  mamma. 
The  movie  mothers  never  stopped  stabbing  and  garrot- 
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ing  each  other  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  their  httle 
darlings.  Each  schemed,  fought,  blackmailed  and  con¬ 
spired  to  get  her  adorable  brat  a  word  or  a  line  to  speak 
or  a  microscopic  piece  of  business,  an\iiLing  that  might 
serve  to  attract  attention.  Being,  I  suppose,  a  guileless 
fool  at  heart,  I  let  myself  get  sucked  into  one  or  two  of 
these  kiddie-car  cabals  until  I  learned  better.  The  mam¬ 
mas  kept  telling  me  how  influential  I  was  and  asking 
me  to  shp  in  a  good  word  for  their  offspring  \\dth  Wilhe 
Wyler  or  the  Old  Man.  After  Td  gotten  slashed  a  couple 
of  times  myself  I  got  wise  to  what  they  were  doing. 
Those  ladies  and  their  kids  fought  hard,  dirty  and  for 
keeps.  In  the  wedding  scene  they  battled  fiercely  just 
to  see  which  brat  would  have  the  prhdlege  of  singing 
out  of  tune  and  maybe  getting  a  laugh. 

Nor  were  the  tiny  tots  any  cleaner.  Whenever  they 
had  the  chance  they’d  stick  the  knife  into  each  other’s 
backs  and  twdst  it  aroimd.  They  were  greedy  for  praise 
and  applause,  and  if  one  of  them  was  lucky^  enough  to 
get  even  the  smallest  break,  he’d  never  let  the  others 
forget  it  for  a  moment.  They  were  bad  losers  and  even 
worse  winners.  The  Httle  girl  who  played  my  sister  re¬ 
fused  to  have  anything  to  do  wdth  any  of  the  other 
children  because  she  was  a  “featured  player”  and  would 
have  her  name  in  the  screen  credits.  Nowhere  is  the 
famed  Hollywood  “caste  system”  more  vicious  and  petty 
than  among  child  actors. 

Fortunately  for  me,  a  more  charitable  spirit  prevailed 
among  the  grownup  members  of  the  cast.  They  were 
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uniformly  kind  and  encomaging  to  me.  After  we’d  seen 
the  first  rushes  they  all  began  telling  me  what  a  terrific 
job  I  was  doing.  I  was  mighty  glad  to  hear  that  because 
I  didn’t  think  so  myself.  That  wasn’t  false  modesty, 
either.  I  had  the  same  reaction  to  myself  as  I’d  gotten 
from  Diary.  I  thought  I  was  clumsy,  ungainly,  stupid, 
a  thoroughly  bad  actor.  And  this  time,  besides  looking 
terrible,  I  sounded  terrible,  too.  I  suppose  if  I’d  had  any 
sense.  I’d  have  done  what  Virginia  Mayo  did— stayed 
away  from  the  rushes. 

One  afternoon,  while  we  were  still  working  on  the 
picture,  I  was  passing  the  executive  building,  and 
bumped  into  Goldwyn.  He  greeted  me  warmly.  He 
threw  his  arms  around  me,  hugged  me,  kissed  me  and 
told  me  what  a  wonderful,  wonderful  boy  I  was  and 
what  a  “simply  gorgeous  performance”  I  had  been  turn¬ 
ing  in.  “Sergeant  Russell,”  he  said,  “you  are  the  greatest 
find  of  my  entire  distinguished  career.”  He  went  on  that 
way  for  a  good  ten  minutes.  At  last,  after  telling  me  to 
come  directly  to  him  if  there  was  anything  at  all  I 
needed  or  wanted,  he  trotted  oflF. 

During  all  this  I  noticed  a  squat,  bald-headed  man 
standing  nearby,  Hstening  to  us— or  rather  to  the  Old 
Man,  for  I  had  hardly  been  able  to  say  anything  more 
than  “Hello,  Mr.  Goldwyn.”  Now  he  came  up  to  me. 

“You  know  something,  mister,”  the  httle  man  said.  “I 
been  working  for  that  guy  for  twenty  years  and  that’s 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  old  so-and-so  say  a  nice 
thing  about  anyone.” 
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But  it  was  still  another  incident  that  made  me  feel 
that  maybe  I  really  was  doing  a  pretty  good  job.  One 
morning  Myma  Loy"s  colored  maid  approached  me. 
She  had  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  in  her  hand. 

“Please,  Mister  Russell,”  she  said,  “can  I  have  yo’ 
autograph?” 

That  was  the  first  indication  that  I  had  “arrived.” 

We  finished  shooting  around  the  middle  of  August. 
The  following  day  the  Old  Man  sent  for^me.  Again  he 
told  me  what  a  wonderful  job  I  had  done  and  how 
pleased  he  was  with  me.  As  a  token  of  his  “deep  appre¬ 
ciation”  he  had  decided  to  do  “something  special”  for 
me.  He  asked  me  to  see  Marvin  Ezzell,  one  of  his  vice- 
presidents,  who  had  something  for  me. 

This  didn't  surprise  me  too  much.  Latrinograms  had 
been  flying  thick  and  fast  over  the  lot  about  what  Gold- 
wyn  was  going  to  do  for  me.  He  was  going  to  give  me 
a  fat  cash  bonus.  He  was  going  to  set  me  up  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  He  was  going  to  mention  me  in  his 
wiU.  According  to  one  of  the  wilder  rumors,  he  was 
even  going  to  adopt  me.  I  discounted  most  of  these 
rumors  as  extravagant,  but  I  half-beheved  he  might  do 
something  for  me.  Not  that  I  was  looking  for  anything. 
My  own  feeling  was  that  I  had  done  the  best  job  I  knew 
how  and  I  had  been  paid  for  it.  But  if  the  Old  Man  felt 
he  wanted  to  reward  me  with  something  beyond  that, 
that  was  up  to  him  and  I  certainly  wasn't  against  it. 

I  went  to  see  Ezzell.  He  asked  me  to  return  the  next 
day.  “We  haven't  quite  worked  things  out,  yet,”  he  said. 
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I  came  back  the  following  day  and  he  told  me  they 
still  weren’t  ready.  They  needed  another  day  to  “fix 
things  up.”  Would  I  see  Pat  Duggan  the  next  day? 

I  wondered  what  they  might  be  “fixing  up”  for  me. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  sounded  terribly  impressive.  By  this 
time  my  curiosity  and  imagination  were  going  full  blast. 

When  I  saw  Pat  the  next  morning  he  told  me  that  the 
Old  Man  had  talked  over  the  problem  of  what  to  do  for 
me  with  his  advisers  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  instead  of  handing  me  a  lump  sum  in  cash,  it  would 
be  wiser  to  spread  it  over  a  period  of  time  in  weekly 
installments.  In  that  way  they  felt  there  would  be  less 
chance  of  my  squandering  the  money  on  any  foolish 
investments  or  dissipating  it  in  some  other  way.  So  they 
were  going  to  give  me  $120  a  week  for  one  year.  That 
was  to  be  a  gift,  free  and  clear,  from  Goldwyn  to  me 
except  that  maybe,  after  the  picture  was  released,  he 
might  ask  me  to  make  some  personal  appearances  in  con¬ 
nection  with  publicity. 

Pat  hastened  to  explain  that  what  it  amounted  to  ac¬ 
tually  was  that  the  Old  Man  was  handing  me  a  present 
of  $6,240  spread  out  over  52  payments.  As  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  part,  that  was  “just  in  case.” 

A  contract  had  been  drawn  up  embodying  aU  these 
provisions.  It  also  had  clauses  which  prohibited  me  from 
working  for  any  other  film  company  or  from  engaging 
in  any  activities  without  Goldwyn’s  specific  approval. 
There  were  four  six-month  renewal  periods  at  $120  a 
week  at  Goldwyn’s  option. 

As  Pat  presented  it  to  me,  it  seemed  like  a  very  fair 
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arrangement.  It  seemed  as  though  I  were  going  to  be 
paid  for  doing  nothing.  True,  there  was  the  business  of 
personal  appearances,  but  at  that  time,  as  Pat  pointed 
out,  there  was  Httle  likelihood  that  I  would  be  asked 
to  appear  anywhere.  After  all,  who  was  I?  The  people 
the  pubhc  would  want  to  see  would  be  the  stars— Fred¬ 
die,  Myma  Loy  and  Dana— not  a  httle  guy  like  me.  And 
that  wasn’t  beiug  modest,  either.  That  was  just  being 
reahstic. 

As  usual,  I  didn’t  try  to  get  ad\dce  from  anyone.  I  still 
had  no  busiuess  manager  or  agent;  I  was  still  pla}dng  by 
ear.  Several  Hollywood  agents  had  approached  me  and 
had  seemed  eager  to  represent  me,  but  each  time  I  had 
gone  to  Pat  and  asked  him  what  he  thought.  He  invari¬ 
ably  would  teU  me  the  same  thing:  I  was  better  off 
without  them,  agents  were  httle  better  than  parasites. 
This  struck  me  as  odd,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Pat  had 
been  a  hterary  agent  in  New  York  before  coming  out  to 
HoUywood. 

I  glanced  over  the  contract  and  signed  it.  \\Tiy  ask  a 
lot  of  questions?  ^^TLat  was  there  to  think  about?  The 
best  thing  I  could  do  was  accept  Goldwyn’s  generous 
“gift”  and  write  finis  to  my  HoUywood  career. 

Two  days  later  Rita  and  I  were  on  the  Super-Chief 
bound  for  Boston  and  home.  My  “glamor  boy”  days 
were  over. 

% 

Trains  are  wonderful  places  for  thinking.  I  had  four 
days  and  a  whole  continent  in  which  to  muU  over  the 
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experiences  and  adventures  of  the  past  seven  months. 
What  had  they  added  up  to,  actually?  Did  they  really 
mean  anything?  I  had  done  the  job  I  was  supposed  to 
do  and  I  had  apparently  done  it  fairly  well;  I  knew  Sam 
Goldwyn  well  enough  to  know  he  wasn’t  handing  out 
six  thousand  dollars  for  nothing.  At  least  for  once  in  my 
hfe  I  hadn’t  failed.  I  had  made  some  money,  maybe  not 
a  lot  by  Hollywood  standards,  where  anyone  making 
less  than  $500  a  week  is  looked  down  on  as  a  porkchop. 
But  by  ordinary  standards  I  had  been  well  paid. 

What  was  considerably  more  important,  however, 
was  that  I  had  been  richly  rewarded  in  experience.  I 
had  entered  a  new  and  larger  world.  I  had  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  many  stimulating  personalities  and  minds, 
men  like  Freddie  March,  Willie  Wyler  and  Bob  Sher¬ 
wood.  I  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and 
mingling  with  some  of  the  most  famous  ‘names”  in  the 
movie  colony.  Some  were  truly  and  justly  famous,  the 
others  merely  “names.”  Now,  rushing  across  the  prairies, 
I  saw  some  of  them  again  in  my  mind’s  eye.  There  was 
the  party  Wyler  gave  in  honor  of  his  old  Army  CO, 
General  Curtis  LeMay.  I  think  I  met  more  front-page 
faces  in  those  two  hours  than  in  my  whole  life  before  or 
since.  There  was  the  General.  There  was  Bing  Crosby. 
And  Gregory  Peck.  And  Eddie  Cantor,  who  startled  me 
by  clearly  remembering  an  afternoon  he  sat  on  my  bed 
in  Ward  32.  “You’re  one  guy  I  couldn’t  sell  my  auto¬ 
graph,”  he  said.  And  Herbert  Marshall,  who  compared 
notes  with  me  about  artificial  hmbs  and  told  me  the 
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troubles  he’d  been  having  with  his  stilts.  That  was  the 
day  I  introduced  Rita  to  Fay  Bainter,  who  was  then 
working  with  Danny  Kaye  on  a  Goldwyn  picture,  and 
as  she  walked  away  Rita  said,  “You  know,  that  woman 
looks  exactly  like  Fay  Bain  ter.” 

Or  another  party  at  Mahbu  at  which  Charhe  Chaplin 
had  been  the  main  event.  Cathy  O’Donnell  went  with 
me  to  that  one,  Rita  having  gone  home  for  a  month  be¬ 
cause  her  father  was  sick. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I  had  admired  and  revered 
Charhe  Chaplin.  I  had  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  few 
authentic  geniuses  of  our  time.  I  must  confess,  how¬ 
ever,  that  meeting  him  personally  placed  a  great  strain 
on  that  admiration. 

Of  all  the  people  I  met  in  Hollywood  he  was  the  only 
one  for  whom  I  formed  an  instant  and  violent  dislike. 
However  great  he  may  be  as  an  artist,  he  left  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired  as  a  man.  He  was  making  Monsieur 
Verdoux  at  that  time.  He  spent  the  entire  afternoon 
talking  about  it  and  himself.  He  was,  he  told  us,  a  “great 
and  true  artist ...  a  genius.”  He  compared  other  actors 
to  himself,  imfavorably,  of  course,  and  criticized  them 
for  failing  to  use  their  entire  body  in  projecting  a  char¬ 
acter.  They  depended  on  their  faces  and  voices,  ignor¬ 
ing  their  hands,  legs  and  arms.  Hands*  were  especially 
important,  he  said,  staring  straight  at  my  hooks.  I  didn’t 
know  whether  he  meant  I  was  hopeless— in  which  case, 
I  could  have  heartily  agreed— or  whether  I  had  a  great 
advantage  over  other  actors  because  I  didn’t  have  any 
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hands  at  all.  Fortunately  by  then  I  no  longer  got  sick 
at  the  sound  of  the  word  '‘hands,”  so  his  harangue  didn’t 
bother  me,  but  there  was  a  time  when  it  would  have 
had  disastrous  effects.  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  too 
much  to  ask  of  a  "genius”  that  he  realize  that  a  man 
with  hooks  might  be  a  little  sensitive  on  that  subject. 

From  that  Chaplin  went  on  to  discuss  the  general 
stupidity  of  mankind.  The  day  before  one  of  the  work¬ 
ers  on  the  Verdoux  set  had  accidentally  tipped  over  a 
baby  spothght,  grazing  the  great  man’s  scalp  and 
scratching  it  slightly.  Chaplin  was  outraged  by  the 
fellow’s  clumsiness.  It  was  imforgivable.  "Why  did  it 
have  to  happen  to  me?”  he  demanded.  "Why  couldn’t 
it  have  fallen  on  that  careless  idiot,  instead  of  on  me? 
What  if  it  had  killed  me?  The  world  would  have  been 
robbed  of  my  greatest  masterpiece!” 

After  listening  to  an  hour  of  that  stuff  Cathy  and  I 
couldn’t  take  any  more,  so  we  went  down  to  the  beach 
and  worked  on  the  scenes  we  were  to  shoot  the  next 
day.  When  we  left,  Chaphn  was  sounding  off  about 
Verdoux  and  what  a  "supreme  work  of  art”  it  would 
be  and  how  it  was  going  to  "establish  me  as  the  great¬ 
est  actor  on  the  screen.”  When  we  returned  more  than 
an  hour  later  Chaplin  was  still  sounding  off  about  Ver¬ 
doux,  etc.,  etc. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  Chaplin  was  the 
exception  that  proved  the  rule.  I  had  expected  to  find 
HoU^ood  filled  with  people  like  him,  constantly 
sounding  off,  constantly  throwing  their  weight  around 
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and  showing  off.  Well,  I  suppose  there  are  quite  a  few. 
There  must  be,  just  by  the  law  of  averages,  but  per¬ 
haps  I  was  lucky  enough  not  to  meet  them.  On  the 
contrary,  almost  everybody  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  and  know  was  simple,  friendly,  unassuming  and 
very  kind.  Before  I  went  out  to  the  West  Coast  I  had 
been  warned  about  Hollywood;  it  was  cold,  ruthless, 
cruel,  weird,  and  incredibly  fantastic.  Maybe  so,  but  it 
wasn’t  to  me.  I  knew  it  could  be  pretty  indifferent  to 
strangers  trying  to  crash  its  golden  gates.  I  knew  the 
brushoff  had  been  developed  into  a  fine  art  there.  Per¬ 
haps  I  was  more  fortunate  than  most.  Hollywood  had 
opened  its  arms  and  heart  to  me,  and  I  was  grateful. 

But  in  one  respect  the  advance  intelligence  I  had 
received  about  Hollywood  was  true;  it  was  weirdly, 
incredibly  fantastic.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  fan¬ 
tastic  ceases  to  be  fantastic— it  becomes  normal.  I  found 
that  out  within  the  first  hour  after  my  arrival.  I  saw  a 
boy  and  girl  standing  at  the  comer  of  Hollywood  and 
Vine.  She  was  wearing  a  mink  coat  over  a  pair  of  slacks. 
He  was  dressed  in  shorts  and  sandals  and  was  pushing 
a  baby  carriage  in  which  a  large,  furry  dog  sat.  I  was 
the  only  person  who  turned  around  to  look  at  this 
bizarre  couple. 

But  the  best  illustration  of  Hollywood’s  sublime  in¬ 
difference  to  the  unusual  was  a  story  Bill  Hebert  told 
me.  During  his  early  days  as  a  press  agent  he  was 
working  for  an  independent  who  had  ground  out  an¬ 
other  Jungle  Princess  epic.  It  was  Bill’s  job  to  get  free 
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space  for  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  after  considerable 
thought  he  came  up  with  what  seemed  an  effective 
stunt.  He  hired  a  lovely  creature  from  Central  Casting 
and  outfitted  her  in  a  skimpy  sarong.  Then  he  had  her 
stroll  out  into  Hollywood  Boulevard  at  the  height  of 
the  noon  rush  hour  from  a  big  department  store  (this 
was  known  as  a  ‘'tie-in’’)  with  nothing  on  but  the 
sarong,  an  abbreviated  bra  and  a  hve  boa  constrictor 
wrapped  around  her  neck.  The  street  was  crowded 
with  shoppers  but  not  a  head  turned  in  her  direction. 
She  walked  in  and  out  of  the  store  six  times  before 
Bill  gave  up  and  went  home.  Boa  constrictors,  sarongs 
and  naked  females  were  old  stuff  to  Hollywood.  Every¬ 
one  knew  it  was  just  another  pubHcity  stunt. 

Now  all  that  was  behind  me.  I  had  had  my  brief 
hour  in  the  limelight.  It  had  been  frm  while  it  lasted, 
but  I  was  honestly  glad  to  leave  it  and  so  was  Rita. 
All  the  glamor  and  glitter,  the  parties  and  swimming 
pools,  the  famous  stars,  the  excitement  and  hoopla  were 
fine.  But  as  a  steady  diet  it  was  just  a  little  too  much 
for  us.  Maybe  we  were  just  small-time  operators  at 
heart,  but  we  were  really  looking  forward  to  going 
home,  settling  down  and  enjoying  normal  married  life 
for  a  change.  It  would  be  good  to  get  back  to  living 
as  human  beings  again  instead  of  as  “personalities.” 

I  also  was  looking  forward  to  returning  to  school.  I 
was  anxious  to  continue  with  my  advertising  career. 
I  didn’t  have  any  illusions  about  myself;  Hollywood,  I 
knew,  had  been  a  pleasant  interlude,  but  I  hadn’t  de- 
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veloped  any  notion  that  I  was  a  rival  to  Clark  Gable 
or  Robert  Taylor.  Maybe  I  might  give  Abbott  and 
Costello  some  competition,  but  I  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  I  was  no  actor  and  that  my  Hollywood  ad¬ 
venture  began  and  ended  with  the  one  picture.  If  I 
had  any  future  at  all,  it  was  in  something  like  adver¬ 
tising. 

But  going  back  to  school  was  not  easy.  In  spite  of 
myself,  I  still  missed  the  excitement  and  enchantment 
of  Hollywood.  Say  what  you  will  about  it,  the  place 
does  possess  a  fascination,  a  color  and  charm  that  are 
hard  to  shake  off.  I  found  my  instructors  and  school¬ 
mates  rather  tame  and  duU  after  people  like  Freddie, 
Bob  Sherwood,  Dana,  Wilhe  Wyler,  Bill  Hebert  and 
Goldwyn.  Then,  too,  it  was  a  bit  embarrassing.  Most 
of  my  classmates  knew  I  had  gone  to  the  Coast  to  play 
in  a  pictme,  and  they  were  curious  to  know  all  about 
my  part  in  it.  They  knew  aU  about  what  Freddie,  Loy, 
Dana,  Teresa  Wright  and  Hoagy  were  going  to  do  in 
it,  and  they  also  knew  that  Goldwyn  was  introducing 
a  ‘new  personahty”  named  Cathy  O’Donnell.  But  what 
was  I  going  to  do  in  it?  What  kind  of  a  part  was  I 
playing?  Although  there  had  been  a  vast  amount  of 
ballyhoo  in  the  papers  and  magazines,  almost  nothing 
had  been  printed  about  me.  How  come?  Either  I  was 
the  Mysterious  Stranger  or,  what  was  much  more  hkely, 
I  really  didn’t  have  such  a  very  important  part  after 
all.  Why,  if  I  was  actually  nothing  more  than  a  bit 
player,  I  might,  for  aU  anyone  knew,  wind  up  as  the 
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face  on  the  cutting-room  floor.  Even  my  best  friends 
weren’t  afraid  to  tell  me.  Hardly  a  day  went  by  without 
someone  sidling  up  to  me  and  saying.  Funny,  I  never 
see  youT  name  in  the  papers,  or,  I  just  cant  under¬ 
stand  why  they  don’t  play  you  up  more  than  they  do.” 

How  could  I  tell  them  that  Goldwyn  had  killed  all 
pubhcity  on  me,  except  routine  cast  announcements, 
after  he  had  seen  the  flrst  rushes?  Bill  Hebert  had 
worked  up  an  elaborate  campaign  on  me,  but  the  Old 
Man  had  washed  it  all  out.  I  was  going  to  be  a  ‘‘sleeper.” 
I  was  so  good,  he  said,  the  critics  would  “discover”  me 
themselves.  Then  I’d  get  the  best  kind  of  a  build-up 
from  them,  spontaneous,  convincing  and  free.  But  how 
could  I  tell  my  friends  that  without  sounding  con¬ 
ceited? 

After  a  few  weeks  I  began  to  feel  the  way  a  friend 
of  mine,  Iz  Zack,  felt  duriag  the  war.  He  had  enlisted 
in  the  Army  right  after  Pearl  Harbor  and,  because  of 
his  experience  as  an  investigator  with  the  Anti-Defa¬ 
mation  League,  he  had  been  assigned  to  Military  Intel¬ 
ligence.  Six  months  later  he  was  back  in  Boston  and 
out  of  uniform.  Everyone  jumped  to  the  conclusion  he 
had  been  kicked  out  of  the  service.  But  Iz  wasn’t  talk¬ 
ing.  He  had  been  given  a  top  secret  job,  guarding 
Professor  Karl  T.  Compton,  then  president  of  M.LT., 
who  was  involved  in  the  atomic  bomb  project.  It  wasn’t 
until  after  the  war,  when  the  Army  decorated  him, 
that  his  friends  and  family  learned  the  truth. 

That  autumn  I  knew  a  little  of  what  Iz  must  have 
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gone  through.  But  everything  comes  to  him  who  waits, 
and  my  waiting  was  soon  to  be  rewarded.  The  Best 
Years  opened  at  New  York’s  As  tor  Theater  on  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1946.  It  was  a  super-plush,  diamond-studded, 
mink-hned,  soHd  brass  affair,  in  every  way  worthy  of 
Hollywood  and  the  Great  Goldwyn.  It  seemed  as 
though  all  Broadway  turned  out  for  the  occasion,  and 
Mayor  O’Dwyer  was  there  to  make  it  official.  Wyler, 
Sherwood  and  Goldwyn  were  present  along  with  most 
of  the  big  names  in  the  cast.  I  would  have  hked  to  have 
attended,  but  Goldwyn  had  expressly  forbidden  me  to 
come  within  100  miles  of  the  Astor  Theater.  I  was  to 
stay  imder  wraps  until  the  critics  stumbled  over  me— 
if  they  did. 

According  to  such  authorities  as  Darryl  Zanuck  and 
David  Selznick,  Goldwyn  is  the  shrewdest  showman  in 
the  business.  He  more  than  proved  it  in  my  case.  His 
hunch  that  I  would  be  acclaimed  by  critics  and  public 
was  completely  justified.  I  went  to  bed  on  Thursday 
just  another  guy  and  woke  up  Friday  to  find  I  had 
become  more  or  less  famous.  The  New  York  critics  had 
cheered  the  picture  and  had  singled  me  out  particu¬ 
larly. 

A  few  days  later  Ben  Washer,  then  Famol’s  assistant 
and  now  Paramount’s  pubhcity  chief,  brought  a  print 
to  Boston  for  a  private  screening  before  an  invited 
audience.  Freddie  March  and  I  were  the  guests  of 
honor,  and  Bob  Sherwood  came  up  for  the  occasion, 
but  they  both  slid  gracefully  into  the  background  and 
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let  me  hog  the  spothght.  I  was  the  Local  Boy  Who 
Made  Good.  President  Marsh  of  B.U.  was  there  to¬ 
gether  with  most  of  the  faculty.  The  Boston  movie  and 
dramatic  critics  were  on  hand,  plus  a  flock  of  impor¬ 
tant  editors  and  correspondents.  The  preview  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  elegant  champagne  party  at  the  Ritz. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  picture  in  its 
entirety  and  as  a  finished  product.  Now  I  could  reaUy 
see  what  a  magnificent  job  Sherwood  and  Wyler  had 
done  in  transforming  Kantor  s  “novel”  into  a  warm, 
touching,  honest  human  docmnent.  There  were  mo¬ 
ments  when  even  I  was  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

A  week  later  the  Goldwyn  office  notified  me  I  was 
to  fly  out  to  Hollywood  to  appear  on  Louella  Parsons’ 
radio  show  on  December  8.  I  was  to  chitchat  with  her 
for  three  minutes,  then  fly  back  to  Boston.  That  would 
cost  Sam  Goldwyn  about  a  thousand  dollars,  but  I  don’t 
doubt  it  was  worth  that  much  and  more  in  exploitation 
value.  In  any  case,  whether  it  was  worth  it  or  not,  there 
was  no  refusing  Parsons.  When  she  “requested”  some¬ 
one  to  appear  on  her  broadcast,  it  was  like  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  to  broadcast  on  Sunday  evening.  I  left  Boston 
on  Friday  to  arrive  there  in  time  for  a  story  conference 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Louella  Parsons  wasn’t  at  all  what  I  had  expected. 
She  didn’t  give  the  impression  of  being  the  tremendous 
power  she  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  picture  industry. 
She  seemed  decidedly  motherly  and  kindly.  We  held 
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our  conference  in  her  home.  There  were  cocktails,  high¬ 
balls  and  canapes.  Parsons  apparently  thought  I  couldn’t 
handle  the  tiny  pieces  of  toast  and  caviar  with  my 
hooks.  She  insisted  on  picking  them  up  herself  and 
shoving  them  into  my  mouth.  It  made  me  feel  silly, 
but  I  knew  she  meant  well  and  I  didn’t  want  to  be  rude 
to  her.  Besides,  I  was  having  my  troubles  with  Les.  I 
had  made  the  mistake  of  taking  him  along  with  me. 
I  should  have  remembered  his  ability  to  fall  asleep 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  under  any  and  all  conditions. 
We  had  no  sooner  sat  down  and  had  a  drink  than  he 
was  sormd  asleep  and  snoring  like  a  bear.  But  if  Louella 
noticed  it,  she  never  let  on.  She  just  kept  right  on  being 
gracious  and  charming,  as  she  has  been  to  me  ever 
since. 

The  broadcast  went  off  without  incident  and  I  flew 
right  back  to  Boston.  On  Christmas  Night,  The  Best 
Years  had  its  Boston  premiere.  More  mink  and  ermine. 
More  diamonds.  More  silk  hats.  The  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  the  Mayor  of  Boston  were  on  hand,  and 
the  Goldwyn  people  were  there  to  give  it  the  full  Holly¬ 
wood  treatment:  searchlights  stabbed  the  sky;  radio  in¬ 
terviews  took  place  in  the  theatre  lobby;  newsreel 
cameras  ground  out  yards  of  film;  flash  bulbs  popped. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  I  discovered  I  was 
almost  famous.  At  least,  temporarily.  That  was  when 
the  phone  began  ringing  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  didn’t 
stop  until  months  later.  People,  many  of  them  total 
strangers,  called  me  up  to  congratulate  me,  or  to  ask 
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me  to  get  them  seats,  always  for  “tonight’s  perform¬ 
ance.”  Still  others,  apparently  under  the  impression 
that  I  had  come  into  a  fortune,  asked  me  for  jobs  or 
even  for  small  loans.  I  was  m\dted  to  numerous  parties 
and  asked  to  speak  for  the  American  Legion,  Red  Cross, 
Kiwanis,  Amvets,  Rotar)",  Y.M.C.A.,  Elks,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  even,  beheve  it  or  not,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party.  Newspapers  and  magazines  called  to  arrange 
iQter\dew'S,  press  conferences,  pictures.  Radio  stations 
wanted  me  to  appear  as  a  guest  speaker.  There  were 
hundreds  of  invitations  to  dinners,  luncheons,  cocktail 
parties,  smokers,  banquets,  dances  and  breakfasts. 

That  year  ended  as  it  had  begun  for  me,  in  a  blaze 
of  glory  and  good  cheer.  On  December  30,  the  picture 
had  its  Holl)^vood  opening.  Once  again,  there  were 
rave  notices— not  onlv  from  the  critics,  but  also  from 
the  distinguished  first-night  audience.  That  was  really 
something  to  get  excited  about.  Movue  people  look  at 
a  picture  with  different  eyes  than  the  ordinar\"  pubfic. 
They  study  it  from  a  purely  technical,  professional 
point  of  \iew;  they  go  to  a  premiere  himting  for  fiaws, 
for  “dead  spots”  and  mistakes,  and  not  to  have  a  good 
time.  For  them  to  leave  the  theater  cheering  and  ap¬ 
plauding  was  a  magnificent,  stirring  tribute  to  the  skill 
and  talents  of  Goldwwm,  Wyler,  Sherwood,  March,  Loy, 
and  all  the  others. 

On  the  last  day  of  1946,  I  received  a  telegram  that 
meant  more  to  me  than  all  the  rave  re\iews,  all  the 
praise  and  applause  I  had  been  getting  during  those 
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hectic,  glowing  weeks.  Even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
show  off  my  medals,  I  quote  it  in  full  because  I  am 
proud  of  it  and  cherish  it  very  much: 

DEAR  RUSS:  I  DIDNT  WRITE  YOU  BEFORE  BECAUSE 
I  COULD  NEVER  FIND  THE  RIGHT  WORDS  TO  TELL 
YOU  WHAT  I  FEEL  FOR  YOU,  BUT  I  WISH  YOU  COULD 
HAVE  BEEN  HERE  LAST  NIGHT  TO  SEE  THE  BEVERLY 
HILLS  OPENING  OF  ‘'tHE  BEST  YEARS  OF  OUR  LIVES’^ 

AND  TO  HEAR  FOR  YOURSELF  SOME  OF  THE  GLOW¬ 
ING  THINGS  THAT  WERE  SAID  ABOUT  THE  PICTURE 
AND  ABOUT  YOU.  THE  NEW  YORK  OPENING  WAS 
A  GREAT  THRILL  AND  THE  REVIEWS  WERE  ALL 
THAT  WE  COULD  HAVE  EXPECTED  AND  MORE,  BUT 
LAST  NIGHT  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  SAW  THE  PICTURE 
WERE  AMONG  THE  MOST  GIFTED  AND  KNOWING 
MOVIE-MAKERS  AND  THEIR  SINCERE  TRIBUTES 
MADE  IT  AS  GREAT  A  DAY  FOR  ME  AS  THE  DAY 
WHEN  I  FIRST  SAW  YOU  IN  ‘  DIARY  OF  A  SER¬ 
GEANT.’"  IT  SHOULD  BE  A  SOURCE  OF  GREAT  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION  TO  YOU  THAT  BY  YOUR  EXAMPLE  YOU 
ARE  GOING  TO  HELP  SO  MANY  MEN  FIND  A  WAY 
OUT  OF  THEm  OWN  PROBLEMS.  IN  ADDITION  I 
AM  CONVINCED  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  YOUR  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  WILL  REACH  MHLIONS  OF  PEOPLE  IN 
ALL  COUNTRIES  AND  DO  UNTOLD  GOOD.  NO 
AMOUNT  OF  HARD  WORK  WOULD  HAVE  ENABLED 
YOU  TO  REFLECT  THE  FULL  AND  SPLENDID  VALUE 
OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  HOMER,  IF  YOU  HAD  NOT 
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BEEN  THE  WONDERFUL  GUY  YOU  ARE.  I  CAN  ONLY 
EXPRESS  MY  DEEPEST  GRATITUDE  FOR  WHAT  YOUR 
JOB,  SO  WELL  DONE,  HAS  MEANT  TO  THE  PICTURE 
AND  TO  ME  PERSONALLY.  YOU  HAVE  EVERY  RIGHT 
TO  THE  REWARDS  AND  INNER  SATISFACTION 
WHICH  WILL  MOST  CERTAINLY  COME  TO  YOU.  I 
WISH  YOU  THE  FULLEST  JOY  IN  THESE  REWARDS 
AND  IN  YOUR  OWN  PRIDE  AND  KNOWLEDGE  THAT 
YOU  HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED  SOMETHING  SO  MEAN¬ 
INGFUL  AND  IMPORTANT.  WITH  WARMEST  RE¬ 
GARDS  TO  YOUR  WIFE,  ALWAYS 

WILLIAM  WYLER. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  new  year  Lynn  Farnol 
phoned  me  from  New  York.  He  told  me  his  office  had 
been  getting  a  great  number  of  requests  for  me  to  make 
personal  appearances,  and  that  he  was  setting  up  a 
nationwide  tour  for  me  that  would  keep  me  on  the 
road  the  rest  of  the  winter  and  spring,  into  the  early 
part  of  the  summer. 

“But  what  about  my  school?"’  I  asked. 

“You  11  have  to  skip  it  for  awhile.  You’ve  got  a  con¬ 
tract  with  us.” 

A  couple  of  days  later  in  New  York  he  gave  me  the 
details  of  the  tour.  I  was  to  make  no  theater  appear¬ 
ances  at  all.  In  fact,  I  wasn’t  to  be  directly  tied  in  with 
the  picture.  I  wasn’t  even  to  mention  it  unless  I  was 
specifically  asked  about  it  by  reporters  or  interviewers. 
All  my  speaking  dates  were  to  be  in  connection  with 
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some  local  patriotic  or  charitable  cause  such  as  the  Red 
Cross,  veterans  or  the  American  Legion.  But  by  an 
amazing  coincidence  it  turned  out  that  The  Best  Years 
either  ’was  just  about  to  open  or  had  just  opened  wher¬ 
ever  I  went. 

I  was  a  Httle  puzzled.  If  I  wasn’t  to  talk  about  the 
movie,  what  was  I  to  talk  about? 

Famol  explained  that  Goldwyn’s  orders  were  that  I 
was  to  talk  about  anything  I  wanted  to  so  long  as  I 
didn’t  say  anything  critical  about  him  or  the  film.  The 
Goldwyn  office  would  supply  all  the  clerical  and  re¬ 
search  assistance  I  required,  arrange  my  dates,  get 
transportation,  make  hotel  reservations,  set  up  press 
conferences  and  get  out  press  releases.  But  what  I  said 
would  be  my  own  business.  In  no  way  would  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  me,  teU  me  what  to  say,  or  in  any 
manner  try  to  censor  me.  Since  I  was  to  be  on  my 
own  I  decided  to  speak  my  piece,  boldly  and  frankly, 
about  a  number  of  things  that  had  been  troubling  me. 
I  made  no  claim,  of  course,  to  being  a  deep  thinker  or 
even  knowing  very  much  about  anything.  Before  the 
war  I  was  probably  one  of  the  worst  informed  persons 
in  America,  and  that’s  taking  in  a  lot  of  territory.  But 
since  the  war— more  particularly  since  my  accident— I 
had  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  serious  reading,  and 
had  begun  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  ex-GIs,  I  had  done  a  lot  of  think¬ 
ing  and  observing  since  getting  out  of  the  service.  From 
aU  the  impressions  I  gathered,  one  unpleasant  fact  stood 
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out:  We  were  rapidly  losing  tbe  sense  of  unity  as  a 
nation  we  had  gained  during  the  war,  and  were  once 
more  sphtting  into  groups,  factions,  and  classes.  We 
were  rapidly  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  house  divided: 
labor  against  management;  Protestant  against  Cathohc; 
Gentile  against  Jew;  white  agaiast  black.  It  seemed 
a  tragic  irony  that  we  could  team  up  as  a  nation  for  the 
destructive  purposes  of  war,  but  couldn’t  work  together 
for  the  constructive  aims  of  peace. 

The  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more  conviaced  I 
was  that  the  lack  of  understanding  between  different 
races  and  rehgions  was  one  of  the  most  urgent  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  time.  I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  “tolerance” 
—it  sounds  so  smug,  so  patronizing  and  almost  conde- 
scendiag.  Why  should  anyone  in  this  great  land  of 
ours  have  to  be  “tolerated”  by  anyone?  Why  should 
anyone  have  to  apologize  for  his  faith?  Why  should 
Chinese  or  Negroes  have  to  accept  the  crumbs  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin? 

My  awareness  of  this  vital  and  distrubing  problem 
had  taken  a  long  time  to  grow  and  develop.  I  suppose 
it  beean  back  in  Cambrids;e  when  I  first  heard  the 
Pastor  boys  called  “dirty  Jews”  and  when,  for  a  short 
period,  I  was  myself  a  minority  problem  and  was 
labeled  the  “dumb  Canuck.”  But  that  hadn’t  lasted  very 
long.  I  was  rapidly  accepted  by  the  gang,  which  was 
made  up  of  kids  of  many  diEerent  nationahties,  races 
and  religions.  Although  we  made  snide  cracks  about 
Jews  and  Negroes,  I  don’t  tliink  most  of  us  knew  what 
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we  were  saying  then.  We  had  picked  up  those  ugly, 
vicious  phrases  from  our  parents  who,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  were  generally  the  greatest  source  of  infection  and 
contamination.  I  don’t  think  that  children,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  ever  think  of  calling  anyone  a  “dirty 
Jew”  or  a  ‘iDlack  bastard.” 

During  high  school  days  and  the  years  before  the 
war  I  was  scarcely  aware  of  such  things  as  race  hatred 
and  rehgious  bigotry.  I  may  have  heard  or  read  about 
anti-Semitism  and  Jim  Crow  and  anti-Cathohcism,  but 
if  I  did,  they  were  meaningless  terms  to  me.  I  was  not 
a  pohtically  thinking  animal  then.  I  was  more  interested 
in  what  the  Braves  and  Red  Sox  were  doing  or  in  break¬ 
ing  80  at  golf.  Even  when  I  heard  about  pogroms  and 
lynchings,  I  shrugged  them  off  as  mere  “propaganda”— 
if  I  thought  about  them  at  all. 

It  wasn’t  until  I  got  into  the  Army  that  I  had  my 
first  real  encounter  with  this  form  of  mental  disability. 
It  took  place  on  a  streetcar  in  Atlanta.  An  old  colored 
woman  got  aboard  and,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  empty 
seat  beside  me,  remained  standing.  I  had  never  heard 
of  Jim  Crow,  and  I  asked  her  why  she  didn’t  sit  down. 
She  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  utterly  scandalized. 
“Ah  cain’t  sit  dere,  so’dier  boy,”  she  said.  “Dem  seats 
ain’t  fo’  colored  folks.” 

My  next  lesson  was  more  violent.  This  time  it  oc¬ 
curred  on  a  bus  going  from  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
to  Camp  Mackall.  All  the  passengers  were  Army  men. 
A  few  miles  from  town  we  picked  up  a  Negro  heuten- 
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ant.  He  sat  down  with  several  white  officers.  The  driver, 
glancing  up  into  his  rear-\iew  mirror,  noticed  him 
there.  He  slammed  on  the  brakes,  turned,  pointed  at 
the  heutenant  and  barked,  “Get  the  hell  wffiere  you  be¬ 
long,  you  nigger  son  of  a  bitch!” 

Tense  silence.  Everyone  waited  to  see  wffiat  the  heu¬ 
tenant  w’as  going  to  do.  Then  he  got  up  and  without  a 
w'ord  w’alked  slowdy  toward  the  back  of  the  bus  and 
sat  dowm. 

A  w’hite  sergeant  sitting  behind  the  driver  suddenly 
rose  to  his  feet.  He  grabbed  the  driver  and  lifted  him 
out  of  his  seat  “You  dirtv^  goddam  white  bastard!”  he 
said  and  chpped  him  on  the  chin.  Then  he  jumped  out 
of  the  bus  and  disappeared.  The  heutenant  remained  in 
the  back  of  the  bus.  In  the  Armv  of  the  United  States 
he  might  be  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  but  in  North 
Carolina  he  w^as  just  Jim  Crow. 

Such  incidents  were  unpleasant  but,  in  my  innocence, 
I  managed  to  shrug  them  off  as  exceptional.  It  wasn’t 
until  I  got  to  Reed  that  I  reaUy  began  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  entire  problem.  There  was  a  splendid  and  in¬ 
spiring  spirit  of  comradeship  among  ah  of  us  iu  Ward 
32.  We  knew  nothing  of  class,  rehgion,  race,  nationaht\% 
social  position  or  any  of  the  other  artificial  barriers 
men  build  aroimd  themselves  to  make  themselves  more 
miserable  and  unhappy.  In  Army  and  Na\y  hospitals, 
in  foxholes,  in  command  posts,  in  bombers  and  tanks, 
aboard  battleships  and  submarines  men  did  not  ask,  “Is 
he  Cathohc?  Is  he  white?  Is  he  a  coUege  graduate?  Is 
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he  a  Southeraer?  Is  he  Protestant?  Is  he  a  Jew?”  There 
was  but  one  question  they  asked— “Is  he  a  good  joe?” 

Of  course,  there  were  some  exceptions,  but  they  only 
ser\'ed  to  hisjhh^ht  the  fact  that  the  average  GI  knew 
httle  of  such  phony  distinctions  and  cared  even  less. 
One  of  these  exceptions  was  a  kid  who’d  lost  a  leg  iu 
the  Pacific.  He  came  from  Alabama,  and  the  day  he 
was  admitted  to  the  ward  he  w'us  assigned  to  a  bunk 
next  to  a  Negro  bov  who  had  had  his  legs  blo\^Ti  off 
in  Italv.  “Alabama”  became  indignant  when  he  found 
he  would  have  to  sleep  beside  a  “goddamn  nigger.”  He 
flatly  refused  to  do  it.  The  wardman,  the  wardmaster 
and  the  nurse  aU  argued  ^^ith  him,  but  he  would  have 
no  part  of  it  FmaUy,  the  ward  officer  ordered  him  into 
the  bed  on  penalty  of  standiug  a  court-martial,  and  he 
reluctantlv  obeved.  But  as  time  went  on,  his  attitude 
changed.  “Alabama”  became  infected  with  our  good- 
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fellowship  and  friendliness.  Before  he  realized  it  he 
and  the  colored  bov  had  become  great  friends. 

But  the  incident  that  reallv  hit  me  concerned 
“Hawaii,”  a  Nisei  GI  who  had  lost  his  right  leg,  arm 
and  an  eve  at  Cassino.  Around  the  middle  of  August 
he  was  given  a  thirt}  -day  furlough  to  go  back  to  his 
home  town  m  Southern  California.  “Hawaii”  hadn’t 
been  home  since  he  entered  the  Army  the  day  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  He  had  enlisted,  gone  overseas  and  had 
fought  bravely  and  well.  He  had  been  decorated  with 
the  Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star  and  Purple  Heart.  The  day 
he  left  on  his  leave  w^e  gave  him  a  big  sendoff. 
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Within  a  week,  he  was  back  in  the  hospital,  looking 
gray  and  depressed.  He  didn't  want  to  talk,  but  after 
a  few  days  he  opened  up  and  told  us  the  story  of  his 
homecoming.  The  second  day  he  was  home  he  had 
gone  into  the  local  barber  shop  to  get  a  shave.  He  had 
barely  hobbled  in  on  his  crutch  when  the  barber,  glar¬ 
ing  at  him,  growled,  ‘‘Get  the  hell  outta  here!  We  don't 
want  none  of  you  yellow  Jap  bastards  in  this  town!" 

It  didn't  take  “Hawaii"  long  to  find  out  that  most  of 
the  people  in  town  felt  the  same  way.  So  he  quietly 
packed  and  took  the  next  train  back  to  Washington. 
He'd  come  home  now— to  the  hospital. 

We  were  shocked.  It  was  a  damned  outrage!  Those 
lousy  civilians!  Today  we  were  heroes  and  tomorrow 
we  were  a  bunch  of  bums.  It  made  us  furious  to  think 
that  a  swell  guy  like  “Hawaii"  should  be  treated  like 
this. 

But  we  missed  the  point  of  it  completely.  We  saw  the 
thing  entirely  in  terms  of  GI  versus  civilian,  nice  guys 
versus  heels.  Perhaps  some  of  us  may  have  been  aware 
of  its  deeper  significance.  Perhaps  a  few  realized  that 
this  was  something  more  than  just  an  individual  whom 
we  liked  getting  a  raw  deal.  But  if  we  did,  I  think  we 
rejected  it  subconsciously,  knowing  that  there  was  little 
we  could  do  to  fight  the  poisonous  forces  it  repre¬ 
sented.  Ironically  enough  we  had  been  willing  to  battle 
hatred  and  intolerance  in  every  far  comer  of  the  globe, 
yet  we  were  unwilhng  or  afraid  to  battle  them  right 
here  at  home,  where  it  counted  most. 
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But  ‘‘Hawaii’s”  experience  started  me  thinking,  and 
I  began  to  recall  many  similar  cases  that  had  occurred 
all  over  the  country.  There  were  the  three  GI  amputees, 
two  white  and  one  Negro,  who  stopped  off  in  Balti¬ 
more  en  route  to  Washington  to  confer  with  Congress- 
woman  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  about  a  bill  to  provide 
cars  for  amputee  veterans.  They  went  into  a  restaurant 
to  have  lunch  and  were  told  they  couldn’t  be  served, 
as  it  was  forbidden  for  Negroes  to  eat  with  whites  in 
the  Free  State  of  Maryland. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  Army  Medical  Officer  (I 
met  him  later  at  the  Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital  in 
Denver )  who  was  refused  a  room  in  a  hotel  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  because  he  was  Jewdsh. 

These  incidents  reminded  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard 
about  George  M.  Cohan.  One  day  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  go  away  for  a  hohday  and  selected  a  swank 
hotel  in  Tuxedo  Park,  an  exclusive  resort  near  New 
York.  Cohan,  who  was  an  Irish  Cathohc,  was  a  little 
surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  manager  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  hotel  was  “restricted”  and  that  people 
with  a  name  such  as  his  could  not  be  accommodated. 
“I  have  just  received  your  letter,”  Cohan  wrote  him. 
“I  am  afraid  we  have  both  made  a  mistake.  You  made 
the  mistake  of  thinking  I  was  a  Jew;  I  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  you  were  a  gentleman.” 

I  thought,  too,  of  other  stories  which  illustrated  the 
other  side  of  the  picture;  particularly  the  one  about 
the  four  heroic  chaplains—a  Catholic,  a  Jew  and  two 
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Protestants— who  went  down  aboard  the  Dorchester 
w’hen  she  was  torpedoed  ofiF  Iceland  in  February"  1943. 
They  helped  the  men  get  into  the  boats  and  gave  up 
their  ovm  lifebelts  to  four  GIs  who  had  none.  I  thought 
also  of  the  American  POWs  in  a  German  concentration 
camp  who  were  ordered  to  fall  out  in  the  prison  yard. 
AU  Jews  among  them  were  told  to  take  ten  paces  for¬ 
ward.  That  would  put  them  in  the  line  of  fire  of  a  pair 
of  machine-guns  on  either  side  of  the  yard.  But  instead 
of  only  the  Jews  stepping  forward,  the  whole  Line 
advanced. 

I  asked  myself  why  that  same  spirit  couldn’t  exist 
in  peace  as  it  did  in  war.  ^^Tly  did  we  have  to  have 
hatred,  bitterness,  jealousy,  dissension?  If  men  could 
rise  so  nobly  above  their  prejudices  in  war,  why  couldn’t 
they  do  it  in  peace? 

I  suppose  I  could  and  should  have  spoken  my  piece 
as  soon  as  I  went  on  the  road  for  Goldv^m.  But  I  still 
wasn’t  ready.  Perhaps  I  lacked  courage.  Or  perhaps  I 
still  felt  that  mine  was  only  one  small  voice,  ^^'hat  could 
I  accomplish,  single-handed,  alone? 

But  I  did  tackle  it  obhquely.  In  my  talks  I  would 
point  out  that  The  Best  Years  was  the  product  of  men 
and  women  of  many  different  races,  rehgions,  classes, 
nationalities,  poHtical  \dews  and  social  and  economic 
backgrounds.  Yet  they  had  been  able  to  fuse  them¬ 
selves  successfully  in  a  common  enterprise,  to  sub¬ 
merge  their  differences  in  order  to  help  create  some¬ 
thing  that  was  fine  and  beautiful  and  true.  Americans 
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had  won  wars  that  way.  We  had  conquered  a  great 
continent  through  that  same  spirit  of  teamwork. 

My  tom:  covered  a  lot  of  ground,  but  the  pattern  of 
each  visit  was  the  same.  I  would  usually  arrive  in  the 
morning,  and  find  the  local  Goldwyn  people  and  the 
press  at  the  station  to  greet  me.  There’d  be  pictures 
and  a  few  quick  words  with  the  reporters.  Then  Fd 
move  on  to  my  hotel  and  a  full-dress  press  conference. 
The  rest  of  the  morning  I  would  make  the  rounds  of 
veterans’  or  Army  hospitals,  if  there  were  any  in  the 
vicinity,  or  of  civihan  hospitals,  particularly  those  for 
disabled  children.  Around  noon  I  would  have  lunch 
as  the  guest  of  some  local  organization  such  as  the 
Rotary,  Elks,  American  Legion,  Kiwanis,  or  Amvets. 
Later,  I  would  speak  over  the  local  radio  station  and 
then,  in  the  evening,  I  would  be  a  guest  speaker  at  a 
banquet  for  some  worthy  cause.  As  soon  as  my  speech 
was  finished  I  would  have  to  dash  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  or  airfield  and  move  on  to  the  next  one-night  stand. 

I  learned  many  things  on  my  barnstorming  tour  of 
the  country,  but  I  was  most  impressed  by  the  essential 
similarity  of  Americans  everywhere  I  went.  Of  course, 
there  were  the  usual  differences  in  accents  and  cus¬ 
toms,  but  underneath  the  surface  there  was  a  sameness 
of  outlook  that  surprised  me.  I  learned,  for  example, 
that  few  Americans  really  understood  or  were  aware 
of  the  full  price  of  war,  and  that  no  amoimt  of  words 
or  statistics,  no  matter  how  eloquent  or  impressive, 
would  have  any  real  effect.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this 
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is  that  very  few  Americans  have  had  any  first-hand 
contact  with  war,  but  the  fact  is  that  all  the  crushing 
facts  and  figures  I  could  quote— three  hundred  biUion 
dollars  spent,  100,000  Americans  still  in  government 
hospitals— actually  made  httle  impression  on  the  aver¬ 
age  person. 

During  my  tour  I  had  many  opportunities  to  refresh 
my  own  memories  of  the  recent  conflict.  I  visited  dozens 
of  Army  and  veterans’  hospitals.  I  talked,  not  only 
with  hundreds  of  amputees  hke  myself,  but  with  para¬ 
plegics,  spastics,  and  the  badly  mutilated.  I  also  visited 
several  Canadian  Army  hospitals.  I  carried  away  one 
more  conclusion  from  these  hospitals:  Neither  differ¬ 
ences  of  nationahty,  race,  nor  rehgion  coimted  for  much 
among  the  sick  or  disabled.  All  were  united  by  the 
common  bond  of  illness  and  suffering.  It  was  only 
among  the  so-caUed  healthy  that  I  found  the  seeds  of 
disunion  and  hatred. 

My  travels  revealed  to  me  how  strong  and  insidious 
the  poison  of  race  hatred  was  in  our  countr^^  I  observ^ed 
its  deadly  effects  wherever  I  went,  and  I  determined  to 
speak  up  against  it. 

Meanwhile,  something  else  happened  that  convinced 
me  not  only  that  I  should  speak,  but  that  people  would 
Hsten  to  me. 

Almost  from  the  day  we  began  shooting  The  Best 
Years,  the  picture  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  By 
the  time  we  were  finished  with  it,  aU  HoU\^vood  was 
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buzzing  with  speculation  about  our  chances  of  winning 
the  Academy  Award.  That  soimded  fine,  but  everyone 
in  the  film  industry  knew  that  independent  producers 
had  very  httle  chance  of  winning  Academy  Awards. 
The  elections  had  always  been  ‘‘influenced’’  by  the  big 
studios.  With  their  enormous  number  of  actors,  direc¬ 
tors,  writers  and  technicians  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
“suggest”  that  their  employes  vote  for  their  own  stars 
and  pictures.  In  the  entire  history  of  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  only  one  “indie”  had 
ever  won  an  Oscar  up  to  that  time. 

The  annual  winners  in  each  category  are  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  Academy  themselves— the  actors, 
vTiters,  directors,  cameramen,  producers,  musicians, 
scenic  designers,  film  editors  and  so  on.  Every  year 
they  themselves  nominate  aU  the  different  individuals 
to  be  voted  on  by  secret  ballot  by  the  entire  membership 
of  the  organization.  Thus  the  Academy  Awards  for  act- 
iog  are  submitted  to  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  those  for 
directing  to  the  Screen  Directors  Guild,  those  for  writ- 
iag  to  the  Screen  Writers  Guild  and  so  on  down  the 
Line.  Each  member  mails  his  ballot  to  an  independent 
auditing  firm  in  Los  Angeles  which  talhes  the  vote  and 
is  charged  vdth  keeping  the  result  absolutely  secret. 
On  very  rare  occasions  the  Academy’s  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  can  make  a  Special  Award  on  its  own. 

In  February  1947  The  Best  Years  received  eight 
nommations  for  Academy  Awards.  Gordon  Sawyer 
was  named  for  having  done  one  of  the  best  sound¬ 
recording  jobs  of  the  year.  Daniel  MandeU  was  entered 
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in  tlie  race  for  the  “best  achievement  in  film  editing.” 
Hugo  Friedhofer’s  musical  score  made  him  a  nominee. 
Bob  Sherwood  and  Willie  Wyler  were  also  nominated, 
of  course,  and  Freddie  March  was  stacked  up  agaiost 
Sir  Laurence  OHvier,  Gregory  Peck,  James  Stewart  and 
harry  Parks  for  top  acting  honors.  The  picture  itself 
was  chosen  to  run  against  Henry  V,  The  Razor* s  Edge, 
It’s  a  Wonderful  Life  and  The  Yearling.  And  I  foimd 
myself  in  the  decidedly  embarrassing  situation  of  com¬ 
peting  with  such  old  hands  as  Charles  Cobum,  Claude 
Rains,  Chfton  Webb  and  William  Demarest  for  the 
“best  performance  by  an  actor  in  a  supporting  role.” 
I  was  flattered,  of  course.  After  all,  it  was  something 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  such  artists  as  Rains 
and  Cobum,  even  if  I  didn’t  appear  to  have  a  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  winning  an  Award. 

Around  the  end  of  Febmarv^  I  went  back  to  HoUv- 
wood  for  a  few  days  to  receive  the  Look  Magazine 
Award  for  the  “best  dramatic  performance  of  1946.”  I 
was  deeply  touched  by  this  honor— especially  since  I 
was  bracketed  with  such  people  as  Danvi  Zanuck, 
Gregg  Toland,  Jennifer  Jones,  Larr\'  Parks,  Clarence 
Brown  and  Sam  Goldwvn.  But  I  still  had  an  imeasv 
feehnor  about  it,  as  thoucrh  I  were  caus^ht  taking  monev 
under  false  pretenses.  How  could  I  have  given  the 
“best  dramatic  performance”  of  that  or  any  other  year? 
I  didn’t  know  an\ihing  about  acting.  My  honest  con¬ 
viction  was  that  I  didn’t  desen^e  anv  more  credit  than 
a  man  who  stumbles  on  a  sold  mine  in  his  backvard. 

O  ^ 

Bob  Hope  was  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  Look 
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wffair,  which  was  staged  with  customary  Hollywood 
pomp  and  pageantry.  It  was  so  impressive,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  for  once  my  brother  Les  didn’t  fall  asleep. 

During  the  few  days  I  was  in  town  I  caught  some  of 
the  Oscanunoring  that  filled  the  air.  One  minute  I  was 
'‘in,”  tlie  next  it  was  Cobum,  then  Webb,  then  I  was 
back  in  the  running,  then  I  was  out  again  and  so  on. 

When  I  returned  to  Boston  I  found  some  exciting 
news  awaiting  me.  The  picture  was  scheduled  to  open  in 
Washington  on  March  11,  and  tlie  proceeds  of  the  pre¬ 
miere  were  to  go  to  the  National  Civihan  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Truman  was  Honorary 
Chaimian.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Rita  and 
I  were  invited  to  a  White  House  tea. 

Bob  Shersvood  and  Ben  Washer  went  with  us.  Sher¬ 
wood,  who  had  practically  lived  there  during  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Administration,  was  right  at  home  in  the  White 
House.  All  the  serv^ants  knew  him  and  greeted  him 
warmly.  Sherwood  knew  the  place  thoroughly  and  he 
showed  us  around  it  as  though  it  were  his  own  home. 

I’m  afraid  the  tea  party  was  a  wash-out.  Somehow, 
Rita  and  I  had  an  idea  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  small, 
intimate  afltair.  Instead,  tire  East  Room  was  sohdly 
packed  with  people,  most  of  them  celebrities.  There 
was  Bob  Montgomer)%  who  was  scheduled  to  speak  at 
the  American  Legion  banquet  that  evening  in  honor  of 
Congressmen  who  had  served  with  the  armed  forces 
( Sher^A^ood  and  I  were  also  slated  to  make  brief  talks ) . 
There  was  movie  actor  Richard  Ney,  and  Tex  McCrary 
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and  Jinx  Falkenburg,  and  also  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk, 
director  of  New  York  University’s  Institute  of  Reliabili- 
tation  and  Physical  Medicine,  who  was  the  mo\dng 
spirit  behind  the  Chilian  Rehabilitation  Committee, 
which  was  doing  splendid  work  among  civilian  handi¬ 
capped.  The  news  photographers  marched  us  all  out 
onto  the  Wiiite  House  lawn  to  pose  for  pictures  with 
Mrs.  Truman. 

I  found  Mrs.  Truman  a  ver\^  kindly,  quiet,  down-to- 
earth  person.  She  struck  me  as  the  kind  of  eflBcient,  seH- 
effacins:,  understanding  woman  you’d  find  in  thousands 
of  small  to\\Tis  throughout  the  United  States.  Her  out¬ 
standing  quality*  was  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing 
outstanding;  about  her. 

There  was  one  high  spot  for  me,  however.  I  feU  into 
a  conversation  with  a  charming;  ladv  who  had  a  won- 
derful  smile.  We  ^ot  to  talking  about  the  Armv  and  I 

O  C7  J 

told  her  how  much  I  regretted  not  ha\ing  gone  overseas 
and  ser\'ing  under  General  Eisenhower.  She  asked  me 
whv  I  singled  him  out,  and  I  went  on  to  teU  her  how 

m  W 

much  I  admired  the  General.  I  must  have  raved  about 
him  for  a  full  five  minutes.  Finally,  when  I  had  finished 
mv  salestalk,  she  smiled  and  said,  ‘'I  think  he’s  pretty’ 
nice,  too.  You  see.  I’m  Mamie  Eisenhower.” 

That  evening  Rita  and  I  attended  the  premiere  at  the 
Keith  Theater  as  the  guests  of  General  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Spaatz.  In  the  lobbv  we  were  presented  to  President 
Truman.  He  seemed  shy  and  retiring-,  though  his  smile 
was  warm  and  friendly.  It  was  a  little  hard  to  picture 
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him  as  a  former  artillery  officer,  who  had  once  bossed  a 
bunch  of  cannoneers  with  hairy  ears.  Nevertheless,  I 
confess  I  got  a  thrill  just  out  of  meeting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  shaking  hands  with  him. 

Sherwood  and  I  ducked  out  early  to  dash  over  to  the 
Shoreham  for  the  Legion  dinner.  After  we  had  spoken 
our  brief  pieces  we  retired  to  prepared  positions  in  Bob 
Montgomery’s  suite  for  a  httle  quiet  drinking  and  some 
good  talk.  I  also  got  a  handsome  compliment  from 
Montgomery,  which  was  all  the  more  handsome  com¬ 
ing  from  one  of  the  ablest  actors  in  the  profession,  and 
one  who  had  also  been  a  seagoing  officer  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  “For  an  Army  sergeant,  Russ,”  he  told 
me,  “you  made  a  pretty  salty  gob.” 

While  we  were  there  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  dropped  in  for  a  drink  after  the  premiere. 
He  had  been  greatly  impressed  and  moved  by  the  pic¬ 
ture,  which,  he  told  us,  had  presented  the  readjustment 
problem  forcefully,  and  with  great  honesty  and  inteUi- 
gence;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  hadn’t  gone  far  enough.  It 
should  have  pointed  up  the  urgent  need  for  veterans  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  pohtical  affairs. 

“I’m  disappointed  in  you  fellows,”  he  said,  tmning  to 
me.  “So  few  of  you  have  demonstrated  any  pohtical 
awareness  or  interest.  The  whole  country  seems  to  be 
drifting  back  to  indifference  and  ignorance,  the  way  it 
was  before  the  war.  Only  now  we  cannot  afford  it.  Our 
responsibility  is  much  too  great.” 

What  he  said  was,  of  course,  only  too  true.  Ex-GIs 
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had  shown  httle  concern  in  their  own  government,  much 
less  in  world  affairs.  They  had  made  little  or  no  attempt 
to  influence  others  or  to  apply  the  lessons  they  had 
learned  at  such  bloody,  bitter  cost.  Yet,  as  I  told  Justice 
Frankfurter,  they  could  scarcely  be  blamed.  Faced,  by 
all  the  crushing  problems  of  postwar  life— finding  homes, 
getting  jobs,  the  risLug  cost  of  living— they  couldn’t  be 
expected  to  devote  much  time  or  energy  to  worrying 
about  the  international  situation.  Congress  or  the  ac- 
ti\dties  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  late  when  we  left  Bob  Montgomery’s.  I  had 
to  be  at  the  airport  to  catch  a  plane  to  HoUwood  at 
8  A.M.  The  Academy  Awards  were  to  be  handed  out  the 
foUowdng  night.  I  was  eager  to  see  the  ceremonies, 
which  are  among  the  most  colorful  and  impressive  in 
HoU)"wood.  I  wanted  Rita  to  come  with  me,  but  she 
refused  to  fly  and  there  wasn’t  time  to  go  by  traiu.  In¬ 
stead,  I  took  Harr}’  McLatchy,  one  of  my  B.U.  class¬ 
mates. 

Dave  PaiT}%  of  the  Goldw^m  press  department,  met 
us  at  the  airport. 

“This  time  you’re  getting  the  full  treatment,”  he  told 
me.  ‘"We’ve  got  a  \’illa  for  vou  at  the  Garden  of  AUah. 

O  J 

You’re  the  Old  Man’s  current  white-haired  bov.” 

The  Garden  of  Allah  is  Holl}^vood’s  most  la\ash  and 
luxurious  hotel.  The  \*illa  reserved  for  me  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  maharajah  or  a  Texas  oil  millionaire. 
In  ever\'  sense  of  the  word  it  was  Colossal.  It  had  a 
colossal  H\’ing  room  viith  a  genuine  colossal  fireplace, 
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a  colossal  dining  room,  three  colossal  bedrooms,  a  colos¬ 
sal  bathroom  and  a  colossal  serving-pantry.  There  were 
telephones  in  every  room,  including  the  bathroom.  I 
think  there  may  have  been  one  in  the  fireplace,  too.  And 
right  outside  my  front  door  was  a  magnificent  swim¬ 
ming  pool. 

The  morning  after  we  arrived,  I  dropped  over  to  the 
Goldwyn  lot.  It  was  like  the  dressing-room  of  a  ball 
club  just  before  the  start  of  a  World  Series.  Everyone 
was  tense,  anxious  and  jumpy.  No  one  was  working,  or 
even  thinking  of  work.  All  hands  were  preoccupied 
with  the  one  burning  question:  Would  the  Old  Man 
pass  another  of  his  miracles  and  win  an  Oscar  for  the 
picture?  Only  one  independent  picture  had  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  it,  they  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
and  that  had  been  Selznick’s  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

Hollywood  suffers  an  acute  attack  of  Oscar  Fever 
every  year  at  this  time.  All  over  town  everyone  talks, 
argues,  speculates  about  the  possible  winners.  Eat  a 
dish  of  ice  cream  and  the  soda-jerker  wants  to  know 
who  you  “like”  for  best  actor  of  the  year.  Buy  a  news¬ 
paper  and  the  newsboy  gives  you  a  hot  tip  on  the  win¬ 
ning  film.  Professional  gamblers  even  make  book  on  the 
Awards;  the  odds  on  me  were  6  to  1  against  my  winning 
it.  Personally,  I  wouldn’t  have  taken  100  to  1  for  my 
chances.  About  a  week  before  the  1947  selections  a  res¬ 
taurant  on  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  put  up  a  sign  with 
its  choices  for  the  best  picture  and  the  four  best  per¬ 
formances.  Every  one  of  them  came  home  a  winner. 
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After  lunch  I  went  over  to  the  Paramount  lot  to  say 
hello  to  WiUie  Wyler,  who  was  making  a  movie  there. 
While  I  was  there  I  \isited  the  Road  to  Rio  set.  Bob 
Hope  spotted  me  and  took  me  over  to  meet  Jack  Bennv, 
who  was  also  visiting  and  who  was  to  preside  over  the 
Academy  ceremonies  that  night.  “You  know,  Harold,” 
Benny  said,  “you’re  going  to  walk  oflF  with  one  of  those 
Oscars.”  I  dismissed  the  idea.  What  chance  did  I  have? 
But  Jack  iosisted  that  if  I  didn’t  win  one,  he’d  grab  one 
and  make  a  special  presentation  himself. 

I  went  to  the  Shrine  Auditorium  the  evening  of  the 

O 

Aw'ards  with  Bill  Hebert  and  his  wife  and  HaiT\-  Mc- 
Latchv.  We  had  seats  in  front  of  Dannv  Xave  and  be- 
hind  Ann  Sheridan.  Like  all  the  nominees,  I  was  on  the 
aisle  so  I  could  get  to  the  stage  quickly  in  case  I  w^on 
an  Award. 

The  show  got  under  w^ay  prompdy  at  8:30  p.m.  Jean 
Hersholt,  then  president  of  the  Academy,  w^elcomed  us 
and  iutroduced  our  master  of  ceremonies.  Jack  Benny, 
who  reminded  us  he  had  emceed  three  years  before,  “so 
this  is  really  a  return  engagement— by  popular  demand. 
Of  course,  I’ve  had  other  w'ork  in  between.” 

The  actual  announcement  of  the  Awards  follow^ed  a 
fixed  pattern.  First,  Benny  iutroduced  the  pre\ious 
year’s  winner  in  each  particular  categoiy*— there  w*ere 
some  twen tv-five  Awards  in  all.  Next,  the  man  from  the 
auditing  firm  came  out  with  a  sealed  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  individual  or  picture  chosen  bv  the 
Academy  members.  He  handed  it  to  Benny  who,  in  turn, 
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handed  it  to  the  person  who  had  won  it  the  year  before. 
The  latter  then  opened  it  in  full  view  of  the  audience, 
drew  out  the  paper  and  read  off  the  name  of  the  \vinner, 
who  would  hurrv  onto  the  stage,  make  his  bread-and- 
butter  speech  and  go  backstage  to  the  pressroom  that 
had  been  set  up  for  pictures,  newsreels  and  interviews. 

The  presentations  began  with  the  Awards  for  short 
subjects,  documentaries  and  technical  achievements 
such  as  film  editing,  musical  scoring,  art  direction,  pho¬ 
tography  and  vTiting.  Then  Ronald  Reagan  introduced 
the  “Academy  Cavalcade  Parade  of  Stars.^  This  was  a 
reel  made  up  of  “clips”  from  the  previous  eighteen 
Oscar-winning  films.  Ronald  made  a  speech  about  the 
industr)'’s  glorious  artistic  and  technical  achievements 
and  then  the  movie  was  run  off.  Everything  was  fine, 
except  that  it  was  upside  down. 

After  they  had  gotten  that  straightened  out  and  shown 
it,  Benny  took  over  and  went  on  with  the  Awards.  By 
this  time,  the  suspense  was  killing.  Would  Goldw}Ti 
get  the  recognition  that  was  clearly  due  him  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  picture  of  the  year?  Or  would  the  System  tri¬ 
umph  again?  Thus  far.  The  Best  Years  had  captured 
three  of  the  four  Awards  for  which  it  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated:  Danny  Mandell  for  the  yeaPs  best  film-editing; 
Hugo  Friedhofer  for  his  musical  score;  Sherwood  for 
his  screenplay.  We  all  wondered  if  that  was  to  be  the 
end  of  the  line  for  Goldwyn.  Would  that  be  all  he^d  get, 
as  a  sort  of  token  acknowledgment  of  the  picture’s  ex¬ 
cellence,  or  would  the  Academy  go  whole  hog? 
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The  next  Award  was  for  the  best  directing  job.  That 
went— as  I  had  hoped,  prayed  and  expected— to  Wyler. 
He  hurried  to  the  stage,  made  his  speech  and  disap¬ 
peared  behind  the  curtain. 

Now  we  all  held  our  breath.  This  was  it  The  next 
Award  w’as  for  the  best  picture  of  the  year.  At  least, 
that  is  what  the  program  said.  But  instead,  Benny  an¬ 
nounced  an  extra  e\*ent  had  been  added.  Shirley  Temple 
came  on  stage  to  tell  us  about  it  The  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  she  said,  had  decided  to  make  a  Special  Award  to 
Harold  Russell  “for  brinm^  aid  and  comfort  to  dis- 
abled  veterans  through  the  medium  of  motion  pictures.” 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears,  but  I  managed  to 
stumble  to  the  stage  and  accept  the  Oscar,  not  in  my 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  disabled  vets  in  Army  and 
Na\y  hospitals  all  over  the  countiy.  *As  long  as  the 
motion  picture  industy  remains  on  the  American  scene,” 
I  said,  “I  know  those  men  will  nev  er  be  forgotten.” 

Then  I  staggered  backstage  to  the  pressroom,  clutch- 
incr  mv  statuette  in  mv  hooks,  to  face  the  cameras  and 
mumble  a  few  ’w'ords  to  the  reporters. 

I  remained  behind  the  scenes,  watching  the  rest  of 
the  program  from  the  wings.  Finally,  at  long  last,  we 
were  coming  to  the  main  e%'«iL  From  backstage  I  could 
almost  feel  that  huge  audience  quivering  as  one  as  the 
next  envelope  was  brought  out  and  tom  open.  \Mien 
the  name  was  read  out,  I  could  hear  one  great  sigh  of 
relief  come  from  out  front  and  then  a  burst  of  wild  ap¬ 
plause  and  cheers.  And  after  it  was  announced,  it 
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seemed  so  right,  so  inevitable  that  I  wondered  how  anv 
of  us  could  have  ever  expected  a  different  result.  The 
best  picture  of  1946  was  The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives. 

Goldwyn  clambered  up  to  the  stage  amid  an  earth¬ 
quake  of  applause.  He  made  a  speech  in  which  he  paid 
tribute  to  all  those  who  had  helped  make  the  picture 
what  it  was.  This,  incidentally,  was  the  only  time  I 
heard  him  pull  one  of  his  famous  Goldwynisms.  How 
could  he  ever,  ever  forget  all  those  splendid  men  and 
women,  he  said,  whose  loyalty,  skill  and  devotion  had 
made  this  triumph  possible?  Then  he  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU  of  all  those  ‘‘unforgettable”  names,  including 
that  great  actor  and  musician,  “Hugo”  Carmichael. 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  speech  and  gone  to  the 
pressroom  when  he  was  called  back  again  to  receive  the 
Irving  G.  Thalberg  Award.  This  was  a  special  honor 
that  was  awarded  only  when  and  if  an  exceptionally 
outstanding  film  had  been  produced  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  After  another,  shorter,  speech  he  came  back- 
stage  again. 

One  of  the  Goldwyn  press  agents  grabbed  the  two 
of  us  for  a  picture  together,  holding  our  trophies.  I  had 
been  standing  beside  Mervyn  LeRoy,  who  had  produced 
the  show.  As  I  started  to  go  to  the  pressroom  Mervyn 
stopped  me.  “Better  stand  by,  Russ.  They  re  going  to 
make  the  Award  for  the  best  supporting  performances.” 
I  laughed  and  brushed  him  aside.  I  wasn’t  going  to  win 
any  more  Oscars  that  night. 

At  that  moment  Ann  Revere  tore  open  the  envelope 
and  read,  “The  Award  for  the  best  supporting  perform- 
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ance  by  an  actor  in  1946  goes  to— Mr.  Harold  Russell!” 

I  froze.  For  an  instant  I  thought  I  was  dreaming. 
Then  the  rumble  of  applause  from  out  front  told  me  I 
wasn’t.  I  began  shaking  aU  over.  Mervym  gave  me  a 
shove  onto  the  stage.  It  reminded  me  of  that  terrible 
moment  long,  long  ago  when  the  jump-master  had 
booted  me  out  of  the  plane. 

Benny  pushed  me  in  front  of  the  mike.  For  a  couple 
of  seconds  I  just  stood  there  helplessly,  my  mouth  gap¬ 
ing,  my  eyes  blinking,  not  knowing  what  to  say  to  all 
those  good  people  who  were  making  such  a  fuss  over 
me.  At  length,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  up  my  voice 
from  somewhere  around  my  knees  and  I  stammered, 
“Thank  you— thank  you— very  much!  Two  m  one  night 
—gosh!  That’s  too  much!”  Then  I  groped  my  way  off  the 
stage. 

Backstage  it  was  as  though  someone  had  hit  a  home 
run  in  a  World  Series  with  the  bases  loaded.  The  Old 
Man  hugged  and  kissed  me.  There  were  tears  in  his 
eyes.  People  churned  around  me,  slapping  me  on  the 
back,  pounding  me  in  the  ribs,  laughing,  congratulat¬ 
ing  me,  shaking  me  by  the  hooks.  It  was  a  wonderful, 
dehrious,  unbelievable  moment.  Then  a  man  grabbed 
me  and  pulled  me  into  a  dressing-room.  He  shut  the 
door,  locked  it,  pushed  me  into  a  chair.  Then  he  whipped 
out  a  bottle  of  whiskey  from  his  pocket,  handed  it  to 
me. 

“I  think  this  is  what  vou  need  now,”  he  said. 

I  bolted  dowm  a  good  stiff  slug  and  gave  back  the 
bottle. 
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"Better  take  another  just  to  hold  the  other  down.** 

I  did. 

Then  he  unlocked  the  door  and  said  to  Bill  Hebert, 
"Okay,  he’s  yours  now!” 

He  disappeared  into  the  mob.  iVe  never  seen  him 
since  and  I  have  no  idea  who  he  was,  though  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  he  must  have  been  the  Good  Samari¬ 
tan. 

Now  Bill  took  charge  of  me.  He  led  me— or  rather, 
ran  interference  for  me— through  the  crowd.  We  man¬ 
aged  to  get  back  to  our  car  and  start  for  the  party  that 
Pete  Rathvon,  then  head  of  RKO,  was  throwing  at  his 
Beverly  Hills  estate. 

On  the  way  I  asked  Bill  about  Freddie  March.  Had 
he  won  his  Oscar?  I  was  happy  to  find  out  that  he  had. 
That  made  our  box-score  nine  prizes— the  Thalberg 
Award  plus  eight  Oscars. 

"You  made  Hollywood  history  tonight,  Russ,”  Bill 
said.  "You’re  the  only  actor  who  ever  won  two  of  them 
in  one  picture.” 

Then  he  told  me  how  I  had  come  to  win  two  Awards. 
The  Academy  Board  had  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
I  got  some  kind  of  Award.  But,  since  the  members  had 
no  way  of  knowing  the  Academy  Award  winners— the 
secret  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  auditing  firm— they 
had  decided  to  vote  me  a  Special  Award.  Then,  on  top 
of  that,  the  Academy  members  had  given  me  the  second 
Oscar. 

The  whole  thing  was  hard  to  beheve.  Here  was  I, 
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clutching  two  gold  statuettes  in  my  claws,  hailed  and 
acclaimed  by  some  of  the  greatest  people  in  show  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  movie  industry.  It  was  thrilling  and  mag¬ 
nificent  and  completely  unreal.  Only  a  short  five  years 
before  I  had  been  working  behind  the  counter  of  a 
meat  market,  exerting  my  talents  to  cheat  housewives 
out  of  a  few  pennies’  worth  of  hamburger  or  chicken. 
How  had  it  come  about?  Certainly  not  through  any  skill 
or  special  abfiity  on  my  part.  It  had  aU  come  about 
through  the  chain  reaction  that  had  started  the  moment 
I  had  agreed  to  stand  in  for  Stutzman. 

As  we  drove  through  the  night,  however,  I  was  assailed 
by  doubts.  I  knew  that  by  the  world’s  standards  I  had 
achieved  success,  vnth  a  golden,  ghttering  capital  S.  Yet, 
I  couldn’t  help  asking  myself  what  it  reaUy  amounted 
to.  Or  whether,  under  all  this  fanfare  and  applause,  I 
hadn’t  perhaps  chalked  up  still  another  failure.  So  I  had 
won  two  shiny  Oscars.  So  a  lot  of  people  had  clapped 
me  on  the  back  and  had  told  me  I  was  a  great  guy.  So 
my  picture  would  be  printed  in  a  lot  of  papers  that 
would  be  thrown  away  an  hour  later.  So  what?  Had  I 
really  accomplished  anything  lastmg?  Had  I  done  any¬ 
thing  worthwhile?  What  could  I  do  now— after  my  brief 
moment  of  glory?  I  didn’t  know.  I  couldn’t  teU.  I  just 
looked  out  iato  the  darkness  and  wondered. 

The  Rathvon  party  was  like  something  out  of  a  movie. 
There  were  over  1,500  guests.  A  great  circus  tent  was 
pitched  over  the  tennis  courts,  which  had  been  boarded 
over  for  dancing.  A  bar,  bandstand  and  scores  of  tables 
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were  set  up  under  the  canvas.  There  were  oceans  of 
champagne,  scotch,  bourbon,  rye  and  brandy  plus  huge 
quantities  of  chicken,  turkey,  caviar,  shrimp,  lobster, 
ham,  roast  beef,  foie  gras.  All  the  Award  winners  were 
on  hand,  as  well  as  most  of  the  mourners,  plus  most  of 
Hollywood.  It  was  an  autograph  himter’s  paradise,  if 
any  could  have  gotten  in. 

I  met  Gregory  Peck  as  we  were  coming  in.  He  con¬ 
gratulated  me  warmly;  he  had  lost  out  on  an  Oscar  to 
Freddie.  He  told  me  he  would  like  to  ask  a  favor  of  me. 
I  said  sure,  what  was  it.  “Tell  me,  Russ,"'  he  said,  “where 
can  I  get  haH  a  pound  of  TNT?" 

McLatchy  and  I  shared  a  table  with  the  Heberts, 
Cathy  O'Donnell  and  the  Goldwyns.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
me  the  Old  Man  began  hugging  and  kissing  me  all  over 
again.  “Anything  you  want  is  yours,  Harold!  Anything! 
You  name  it  and  TU  get  it  for  you!" 

“Okay.  How  about  giving  me  the  studio?" 

“Sure,  sure!  Come  over  in  the  morning  and  you'll 
have  it!" 

I  went  over  to  the  bar  to  thank  Pete  Rathvon  for  in¬ 
viting  me.  Pat  O'Brien  was  with  him.  Pat  threw  his  arms 
around  me,  clapped  me  on  the  back  and  exclaimed, 
“That's  us  Irish!  Yes,  sir!  You  can't  beat  us  Irish,  can 
you,  Russ?" 

“That's  right,  Pat,"  I  said.  I  didn't  have  the  heart  to 
tell  him  I  wasn't  Irish  at  all;  my  ancestry  was  entirely 
Scotch-English. 

I  had  met  Pat  once  before  at  a  party  in  Giro's  after 
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the  Look  Awards.  We  had  had  a  few  drinks  together 
and  had  become  quite  friendly.  Ten  days  later,  when 
I  was  back  in  Boston,  Rita  and  I  were  awakened  one 
night  at  about  2  a.m.  by  the  phone.  It  was  Pat,  calling 
from  Toots  Shor’s  restaurant  in  New  York.  He  was  feel¬ 
ing  absolutely  no  pain.  We  talked  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  he  put  Joe  Di  Maggio  on  the  wire,  followed  by 
Mayor  OTHwer,  Hank  Greenberg,  Ted  Husing,  Paul 
Douglas,  Toots  Shor  and  whoever  else  happened  to  be 
around.  None  of  them  said  amiiiing  more  than,  “Hello, 
Russ.  How  are  you?”  Pat  wouldn’t  give  them  a  chance 
to  say  more;  he’d  shoo  them  away  and  introduce  the 
next  one.  That  went  on  for  a  full  ri^^o  hours. 

I  left  the  Rathvon  part}"  aroimd  4  a.m.,  and  as  soon 
as  I  got  back  to  the  hotel  I  phoned  Rita.  I  knew  she 
had  listened  to  the  Academy  ceremonies  on  the  radio 
and  must  have  heard  that  I  had  won  two  Oscars.  Never¬ 
theless  I  wanted  her  to  hear  it  from  me. 

I  still  had  some  unfinished  business,  so  I  didn’t  leave 
town  right  away.  For  one  thing,  I  was  scheduled  to  do 
a  radio  dramatization  of  The  Best  Years  on  the  Hedda 
Hopper  show  on  March  15.  For  another,  I  wanted  to 
throw  a  httle  part}"  of  my  ovm.  and  celebrate  in  my  own 
fashion. 

The  Gold\\"}Ti  people  had  told  me  to  sign  for  any¬ 
thing  I  wanted  at  the  hotel.  Being  a  simple  soul,  I  took 
them  at  their  word.  I  told  Les  and  “Rustv”  to  in\"ite 
anyone  they  wanted.  They  did.  I  asked  a  few  of  my 
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friends,  like  Steve  Cochran,  Virginia  Mayo  and  Dave 
Parry,  but  most  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  people  who 
came  charging  down  on  us  were  total  strangers.  And 
some  of  them  were  rather  weird.  There  was  one  fellow 
with  a  three-foot-long  black  beard;  he  claimed  he  was  a 
Russian  prince.  There  was  another  guest  who  must  have 
weighed  close  to  400  pounds  and  who  devoured  five 
thick  steaks  that  I  know  of.  Another  guest  insisted  he 
was  the  world’s  greatest  performer  on  musical  glasses 
and  proceeded  to  prove  it.  This  led  to  a  brawl  when  he 
tried  to  appropriate  the  glasses  of  other  guests  who 
had  different  ideas  about  what  glasses  were  for.  And  I 
suppose  it  was  inevitable  that  someone  should  fall  into 
the  swimming  pool  fully  dressed. 

During  all  this  waiters  kept  running  in  and  out  with 
buckets  of  champagne,  bottles  of  whiskey,  and  steaks, 
lobster,  turkey,  shrimp— anything  the  guests  desired.  I 
kept  signing  Goldwyn’s  name  and  everybody  had  a  per¬ 
fectly  marvelous  time. 

The  party  didn’t  peter  out  till  about  6  a.m.,  at  which 
point  I  finally  went  to  sleep.  When  I  woke  up  I  found 
myself  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Someone 
was  snoring  blissfully  in  my  bed  and  the  place  was  over¬ 
run  with  strangers  who  were  tramping  in  and  out  of  the 
bathroom,  drinking,  eating,  playing  the  piano,  making 
love  and  generally  having  a  fine,  large  time  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  wish  I  knew  who  all  of  them  were. 

That  afternoon  I  had  a  rehearsal  for  the  Hopper 
show.  I  wasn’t  exactly  in  the  mood  for  it,  but  I  managed 
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somehow  to  get  through  it.  During  a  break  in  the  re¬ 
hearsal,  Dana  Andrews,  who  was  also  on  the  program, 

and  I  went  outside  in  the  alley  behind  the  CBS  studios 
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for  a  smoke.  We  chatted  for  ayrhile.  Then  he  saw  some¬ 
one  he  knew  and  walked  away  to  talk  to  him.  A  sailor 
had  been  hovering  near  us.  Now  he  came  over  and 
asked  for  my  autograph.  As  I  was  scribbling  my  signa¬ 
ture  he  pointed  to  Dana  and  asked,  “Is  he  a  pitcher 
actor,  too?^  I  was  rather  startled  that  he  shouldn’t  know 
who  Dana  was.  I  said  yes,  he  was  a  “pitcher  actor,”  in 
fact  a  big  star  and  his  name  was  Dana  Andrews.  “Never 
heard  of  him,”  he  said.  Nevertheless  he  went  over  to  get 
Dana’s  autograph  also. 

What  price  HoIl)^vood  fame! 

I  left  Holl)^"ood  vdth  one  new  important  piece  of 
information:  By  winning  two  Oscars  I  had  suddenly 
become  Big  StuS.  I  don’t  know  why  a  gold  statuette 
should  make  such  a  difference.  I  was  no  smarter,  no 
wiser,  no  better  informed  on  March  14  than  I  had  been 
on  March  12.  Yet,  overnight,  people  began  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  I  said  and  thought  and  did.  Mv  face  bios- 
somed  out  on  the  front  pages  ever\"where  I  went.  I  was 
quoted  on  a  varieW  of  subjects,  as  though  I  really  knew 
what  I  \V3S  talking  about.  Newspapers  interviewed  me. 
Radio  stations  put  me  on  the  air.  Magazines  fonned  in 
line  to  the  right  and  left,  depending  on  their  poHcies, 
to  profile  me. 

MTiy  an  Oscar  should  have  made  such  a  difference 
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was  something  I  couldn’t  pretend  to  understand,  but  it 
did.  I  was  told  that  winning  one  will  add  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  box-office  take  of  any  picture.  So  great  is  its 
value  that,  according  to  Hollywood  gossips,  Louis  B. 
Mayer  and  all  his  MGM  minions  stalked  out  of  the  the¬ 
ater  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Award  had  been 
given  to  The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives, 

It  didn’t  take  too  long  for  the  full  significance  of  the 
Oscar  to  reach  me.  I  soon  began  to  realize  that  I  might 
be  able  to  put  it  to  some  lasting,  worthwhile  use.  If 
people  were  willing  and  even  eager  to  listen  to  me,  why 
not  try  and  tell  them  something  I  believed  in,  something 
that  made  some  sense  and  had  meaning?  Why  not  tell 
them  about  democracy  and  what  a  wonderful  thing  it 
was?  Why  not  tell  them  what  I  thought  it  meant  to  be 
an  American  and  what  a  wonderful  thing  that  was,  too? 
Why  not  tell  them  how  necessary  it  was  to  preserve 
those  noble  and  beautiful  ideals  and  ideas  for  which  so 
many  had  worked  and  fought  and  died? 

I  thought  people  would  resent  it  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  they  not  only  didn’t  resent  it,  but  welcomed  and 
applauded  me  warmly.  Actually,  when  I  thought  about 
it,  there  was  nothing  surprising  about  the  reception  my 
words  got.  AU  that  I  was  saymg  had  been  said,  much 
more  eloquently  and  forcefully,  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  by  many  great  Americans.  There  was  no  reason 
why  any  American  who  sincerely  believed  in  those  prin¬ 
ciples  should  have  resented  my  own  awkward  restate- 
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ments  of  them.  To  be  sure,  there  were  a  few  who  did. 
But  luckily  for  me  and,  more  importantly,  for  our  coim- 
try,  they  were  very  few  indeed. 

The  more  I  talked  about  these  things,  the  more  I 
found  my  own  ideas  broadening,  deepening,  and  grow¬ 
ing  stronger.  I  was  also  learning  as  I  went  along.  Tol¬ 
erance,  I  found,  is  a  word  that  comes  easily— sometimes 
too  easily— to  the  lips;  frequently  it  is  something  people 
want  for  themselves,  but  are  unwilling  to  grant  others. 

Intolerance  is  a  two-edged  sword  that  destroys  both 
persecutors  and  persecuted  alike.  There  are  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  themselves  victims  of  “hate  preachers,”  who  join 
such  obscene  organizations  as  the  so-caUed  “Christian 
Front”;  or  the  Jews,  like  those  in  one  elegant  Boston 
suburb  who  banded  together  to  keep  a  prominent  Negro 
artist  from  buying  a  home  in  the  community;  or  the 
Negroes,  like  the  colored  domestic  who,  on  being  dis¬ 
missed  by  her  Jewish  employer,  said,  “That’s  what  I  get 
for  working  for  a  dirty  Jew!” 

I  know  there  are  certain  basic  things  that  should  be 
and  must  be  insisted  upon  so  long  as  we  wish  to  call 
ourselves  a  free,  liberty-loving  people.  One  of  those 
things,  I  believe,  is  the  abolition  of  “second-class  citi¬ 
zenship.”  All  Americans  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  guaranteed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
imder  our  Constitution.  Regardless  of  the  color  of  his 
skin  or  the  church  he  attends  or  doesn’t  attend,  every 
American  is  entitled  to  vote.  Actually,  as  I  see  it,  voting 
is  not  a  privilege,  but  a  duty  and  an  obligation.  Any- 
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one  who  seeks  to  keep  another  man  from  casting  his 
ballot  is  interfering  with  the  orderly  processes  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  as  much  as  if  he  persuaded  a  soldier 
to  desert. 

But  for  me  the  more  crucial  phase  of  the  question  lay 
in  the  hidden  forms  of  discrimination  and  prejudice. 
These,  by  their  very  subtlety,  were  far  more  difficult  to 
smoke  out.  Thousands  of  otherwise  decent,  Christian 
Americans  were  constantly  practising  these  refined, 
bloodless  tortures  on  their  fellow  Americans.  North, 
south,  east  and  west,  all  over  these  supposedly  demo¬ 
cratic  United  States,  an  invisible  war  was  being  waged 
against  Catholics,  Jews,  Negroes  and  all  other  social  un¬ 
touchables.  It  was  going  on  all  the  time,  in  a  thousand 
different  ways:  Whenever  a  hotel,  club,  restaurant  or 
residential  section  roped  itself  off  with  an  unseen  but 
nonetheless  insurmountable  barrier;  or  every  time  a  job 
suddenly  became  ‘‘fiUed”  when  a  Jew,  CathoHc  or  Negro 
applied  for  it.  It  was  taking  place,  over  and  over  again, 
in  a  wide  variety  of  sly  snobberies  and  deep-freezing 
methods  designed  to  make  someone  who  isn’t  ‘‘our  kind” 
know  that  he  wasn’t  wanted.  It  was  taking  place  every 
time  a  school  or  club  opened  its  gates,  patronizingly,  to 
a  hmited,  very  limited  few  of  the  “right  type”  Catholics 
or  Jews. 

The  more  I  studied  the  problem,  the  more  I  realized 
there  were  no  easy,  quick  solutions  to  it.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  best  we  could  hope  for  was  to  awaken  our 
people  to  an  awareness  of  its  vital  importance  and  grad- 
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ually  to  educate  them  to  a  more  enlightened,  under¬ 
standing  point  of  view.  Legislation  could  help,  too. 
Certainly  it  could  serve  to  guarantee  all  citizens  their 
basic  rights  and  privileges  imder  the  Constitution.  But 
beyond  that  I  beheved— and  still  so  believe— we  would 
have  to  rely  on  the  slower,  more  patient  method  of 
teaching  human  beings  how  to  be  more  human.  And 
the  best  place  to  begin  that  was  in  the  schools— in  the 
kindergartens,  grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  nation. 
As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree.  Twist,  warp, 
crush  the  twig  and  you  will  have  a  tree  that  is  ugly  and 
diseased.  Just  as  we  '‘catch  "em  young”  and  trained 
them  to  play  the  right  brand  of  ball,  so  we  could  catch 
’em  young  and  train  them  to  practice  the  right  brand 
of  Americanism.  But  it  was,  I  felt,  mostly  a  matter  of 
education.  We  would  never  achieve  tolerance  by  in¬ 
tolerant  methods. 

I  soon  discovered  that  what  I  was  saying  offended  a 
class  of  people  I  like  to  call  the  “cast-iron  liberals,” 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  beheve,  perhaps  sin¬ 
cerely,  that  theirs  is  the  only  hberal  point  of  view  and 
that  all  who  disagree  with  them  are  “Fascist  reaction¬ 
aries.”  That  kind  of  thinking  baffled,  bewildered  me.  I 
just  didn’t  comprehend  how  you  could  be  a  liberal  in 
an  illiberal  way.  It  had  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
very  heart  of  liberalism  was  a  willingness  to  entertain 
ideas  different  from  your  own.  Not  necessarily  to  accept 
them,  but  at  least  to  concede  their  right  to  exist  and  to 
be  heard. 
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The  “cast-iron  liberals”  took  violent  issue  with  me. 
There  could  be,  they  said,  no  compromise  with  the  devil. 
Their  solution  for  the  problem  of  racial  prejudice  and 
religious  bigotry  was  simple  and  disastrous:  Crack  the 
bastards’  skulls  with  a  club  and  pour  knowledge  and 
tolerance  into  their  brains.  They  were  determined  to 
have  the  millennium  not  next  week,  not  tomorrow,  but 
today,  right  now,  even  though  they  had  to  get  it  at  the 
point  of  the  gun.  Whites  must  be  rruide  to  be  friendly 
with  Negroes,  Protestants  with  Catholics  and  Jews.  No 
matter  if  they  objected  and  the  minority  groups  re¬ 
sented  being  patronized.  They  must  be  forced  to  love 
each  other!  The  lion  and  the  lamb  must  be  made  to  lie 
down  together.  And  if  they  wouldn’t,  why,  then— just 
pass  a  law!  Cet  the  cops  after  them!  Drag  ’em  into 
court,  sue  ’em,  fine  ’em,  toss  ’em  into  jail!  We  shall  have 
the  brotherhood  of  man  even  if  we  have  to  slaughter 
half  of  mankind  to  get  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  all  we  could  ever  achieve  by 
such  strong-arm  methods  was  mere  grudging  tolerance 
and  passive  sufferance,  and  never  true  love  and  under¬ 
standing.  We  could— we  must— insist  that  every  Ameri¬ 
can  be  given  full  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship, 
that  there  be  no  such  thing  as  “second-class  citizen¬ 
ship.”  We  could  insist  that  he  be  permitted  to  vote.  We 
could  insist  that  his  life  and  property  be  protected  by 
law  regardless  of  his  religion  or  race.  But  we  could  get 
nowhere  by  holding  a  gun  to  a  man’s  head  and  forcing 
him  to  love  his  fellow  man. 
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The  problem  of  better  racial  understanding  seemed 
to  me  to  be  of  ever-increasing  importance,  in  view  of 
the  critical  international  situation.  There  was  no  point, 

I  felt,  in  blinking  the  fact  that  our  relationship  with 
Soviet  Russia  was  steadily  getting  worse  and  that  some 
day  it  might  result  in  open  war.  As  Defense  Secretary 
Forrestal  described  it  to  me,  the  present  state  of  affairs 
is  like  a  constantly  tightening  wire— each  new  incident, 
each  new  quarrel  and  provocation  is  adding  more  ten-  , 
sion  imtil  one  day  the  breaking  point  might  be  reached. 
Then  the  world  would  be  at  war  again.  And  if  that  un¬ 
happy  day  came,  and  when  it  came,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  country  be  prepared,  not  only  in  a  military  sense, 
but,  what  is  even  more  important,  in  a  spiritual  sense  as 
well.  All  the  armies,  air  forces  and  navies  in  the  world 
are  worthless  if  the  people  behind  them  are  disunited. 
The  melancholy  record  of  history  proves  that.  If  this 
country  is  to  be  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  world’s 
democracies,  it  is  vitally  essential  that  we,  as  a  people, 
remain  united.  Our  enemies  are  only  too  eager  to  see  us 
split  apart  into  factions,  groups,  blocs,  classes.  They  are 
only  too  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  promoting 
dissension  and  hatred  among  us— to  divide  and  conquer. 

It  is  an  old  tactic,  tried  and  tested  and  true.  Hitler  had 
used  it.  Mussolini  had  used  it.  Before  them  Napoleon 
had  used  it,  and  Attila  the  Hun,  and  Alexander.  Divide 
and  conquer.  That  was  why  it  seemed  so  important  to 
me  that  we  stop  thinking  of  ourselves  as  Jews  or  Gen¬ 
tiles,  as  Catholics  or  Protestants,  as  labor  or  capital,  as 
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Negroes  or  whites,  as  ‘little  people’’  or  big,  and  start 
thinking  of  ourselves  again  as  Americans  and  only  as 
Americans. 

I  hedgehopped  over  the  country  all  that  spring.  It 
was  tiring,  exhausting  work,  moving  from  one  town  to 
another,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  talking,  talk¬ 
ing,  talking  all  the  time— at  high  schools,  to  vets.  Legion¬ 
naires,  Elks,  college  students,  GIs.  But  it  was  deeply 
satisfying,  too.  It  was  satisfying  because  I  had  the  feel- 
mg  I  was  getting  my  point  across.  Not  that  everyone 
agreed  with  my  ideas  about  tolerance,  Russia,  prepared¬ 
ness  or  racial  understanding.  I  didn’t  expect  them  to;  I 
didn’t  even  want  them  to.  What  I  did  want  to  do  was 
to  stir  them  up  to  the  point  where  they  started  to  think 
for  themselves 

Meantime,  I  had  acquired  a  business  manager,  one 
Jeremiah  Simdell,  and  I  placed  the  management  of  all 
my  affairs  in  his  very  capable  hands  in  March.  Soon 
after,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  for  me  to  replace  Kate  Smith,  who 
was  moving  over  to  the  Mutual  network  in  July.  CBS 
offered  me  $500  a  week  to  do  a  daily  quarter-hour  news 
commentary  with  a  ceiling  of  $1,500  during  the  fifth 
and  final  year  of  the  contract.  Jerry  and  I  were  both 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  terms. 

But  before  we  could  accept  I  had  to  get  Goldwyn’s 
approval,  since  I  was  still  under  contract  to  him.  Jeny 
wrote  Goldwyn  several  times,  but  no  answer  was  forth¬ 
coming.  He  wired,  and  then  phoned.  He  was  told  that 
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Goldwyn  was  ‘considering  the  matter.”  Meanwhile, 
CBS  was  getting  impatient;  they  had  to  have  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  Smith.  We  were  notified  that  unless  we  could 
give  them  a  quick  reply  they  would  have  to  look  else¬ 
where.  All  our  prodding  and  pushing  produced  no  re¬ 
sults  from  Hollywood.  Regretfully,  we  had  to  pass  up 
the  opportunity.  It  wasn’t  until  two  weeks  after  the  deal 
had  fallen  through  that  we  heard  from  Goldwyn.  He 
approved  my  accepting  the  CBS  contract. 

My  agreement  with  Goldwyn  was  also  coming  up  for 
renewal.  He  had  four  6-month  options,  if  he  chose  to 
exercise  them.  But  Jerry  felt  that  as  long  as  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  personal  appearances  and  helping  exploit  The  Best 
Years,  the  Old  Man  could  and  should  do  better  by  me 
financially.  After  all,  as  Jerry  pointed  out,  I  had  heavy 
financial  obhgations,  and  with  my  thirty-fourth  birth¬ 
day  coming  up  I  didn’t  have  many  more  years  to  pre¬ 
pare  myself  for  a  career.  Perhaps,  to  some,  $120  a  week 
might  seem  a  princely  sum;  but  when  you’ve  got  to 
support  a  wife,  two  children,  and  other  relatives,  as 
well  as  the  tax  collectors,  it  doesn’t  last  very  long.  I  had 
to  agree  with  Jerry  that  we  ought  to  ask  Goldwyn  for 
a  shghtly  better  arrangement,  and  I  authorized  him  to 
write  Hollywood  and  put  it  up  to  the  Old  Man.  On 
July  11,  1947,  he  received  the  following  reply: 

Dear  Mr.  Sundell: 

Mr.  Goldwyn  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  July  2,  1947,  regarding  Harold  Russell's  con¬ 
tract. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  feel  the  contract  is  unfair 
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and  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  was  made  by 
us  primarily  as  an  expression  of  good  will  and  as 
an  indication  to  Harold  of  our  appreciation. 

However,  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  option  and  therefore  no  discussions  regard¬ 
ing  re-negotiation  will  be  necessary. 

Please  convey  my  very  best  wishes  to  Harold. 

Sincerely, 

Marvin  A.  Ezzell 
Vice-president. 

This  was  all  right  with  me.  If  Goldwyn  didn’t  want 
me  any  more,  there  were  others  who  did  and  who  were 
willing  to  pay  me  a  good  deal  more  than  $120  a  week. 
Chief  among  them  was  the  William  Morris  Agency  in 
New  York.  They  had  approached  me  with  an  offer  of 
$1,750  a  week  for  a  minimum  of  twenty  weeks  to  make 
personal  appearances  in  theaters. 

I  was  considering  these  offers  as  mid-August  drew 
near  and  it  came  time  for  Goldwyn  to  pick  up  his  op¬ 
tion.  When  that  date  arrived  and  passed  without  any 
word  from  Hollywood,  I  instructed  Jerry  to  enter  into 
final  negotiations  with  the  William  Morris  Agency. 

Two  days  later  I  received  a  frantic  phone  call  from 
Pat  Duggan  on  the  Coast.  The  Old  Man,  he  said,  was 
in  Europe.  Ezzell  didn’t  know  what  he  was  doing  when 
he  wrote  that  letter  to  Jerry,  and  he,  Pat,  had  been  sick 
in  bed.  That  was  why  they  had  neglected  to  pick  up  the 
option.  Of  course,  I  was  still  going  to  work  for  Gold¬ 
wyn,  wasn’t  I? 

Not  trusting  myself  to  say  no,  I  referred  him  to  Jerry, 
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who  asked  a  simple,  direct  question:  Did  they  expect 
me  to  go  back  at  the  same  figure? 

Pat  said  certainly  they  did.  A  bargain  was  a  bargain. 
That  had  been  the  agreed  price.  Why  should  it  be 
changed? 

Jerry  pointed  out  that  (a)  the  old  contract  had  been 
allowed  to  lapse  and  (b)  I  had  received  a  number  of 
much  more  attractive  offers.  While  I  had  no  intention 
or  desire  of  holding  up  the  Old  Man  for  $1,750  a  week, 
I  still  felt  I  should  get  something  a  httle  better  than 
$120  a  week. 

Pat  said  he  was  not  authorized  to  raise  the  figure. 
Jerry  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  was  not  authorized  to 
accept  the  old  one. 

The  next  day  Pat  phoned  again.  This  time  he  insisted 
on  talking  to  me  personally.  He  begged  me,  as  an  old 
friend,  to  return  to  the  reservation.  He  told  me  Gold- 
wyn  would  raise  the  roof  when  he  came  back  and  fmmd 
they  had  let  me  slip  out  of  their  hands.  “Gosh,  Harold!” 
he  said.  “You  don’t  want  to  see  me  lose  my  job,  do  you?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  I  said.  “But  you  don’t  want  to  see  me 
lose  my  job  with  Rita,  either,  do  you,  Pat?” 

For  the  next  four  days  I  was  bombarded  with  phone 
calls,  telegrams  and  letters  from  Pat,  Lynn  Famol  and 
Dave  Parry.  Left  to  myself,  I  might  have  softened  and 
said  yes.  But  fortunately  for  me  I  had  Jerry  Sundell  to 
stiffen  my  spine  and  make  me  stand  by  my  guns. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  I  signed  with  the  Morris 
Agency.  My  first  appearance  was  set  for  early  in  Sep- 
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tember— a  week  at  the  Oriental  Theater  in  Chicago.  I 
was  to  have  at  least  nineteen  more  weeks  after  that  and 
probably  an  additional  ten  or  twelve  more. 

Everybody  congratulated  me  on  the  deal.  Certainly 
from  a  purely  financial  standpoint  it  was  extremely 
handsome.  It  meant  at  least  $35,000  for  me,  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  than  fair  chance  of  making  another  $20,000  or 
$25,000.  Yet  I  wasn’t  too  happy  about  it.  The  idea  of 
getting  out  in  front  of  an  audience  and  having  to  ‘'amuse” 
them  was  distasteful  to  me.  It  wasn’t  that  I  had  stage 
fright.  God  knows,  I  had  long  since  got  over  that.  Nor 
was  it  because  I  felt  I  was  above  appearing  on  the  same 
bill  with  dancers,  acrobats  and  singers.  It  was  simply 
that  I  felt  uncomfortable  about  getting  out  onto  a  stage 
and  trying  to  entertain  a  crowd  of  cash  customers.  After 
all,  what  could  I  do?  I  couldn’t  sing.  I  couldn’t  dance. 
I  wasn’t  a  comedian.  Actually,  when  I  accepted  the 
offer,  I  didn’t  have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  do  for  an  audience  to  justify  my  getting  $1,750  a 
week.  Of  course,  I  wasn’t  kidding  myself.  I  knew  that 
a  lot  of  people  wanted  to  see  the  fellow  without  hands 
who  had  won  two  Oscars  in  Hollywood.  In  a  sense,  I 
was  merely  a  glorified  freak  being  exhibited  in  a  high- 
class  sideshow.  But  my  conscience  told  me  I  would  also 
have  to  interest  and  amuse  them.  I  racked  my  brains 
for  several  days  and  at  last  I  managed  to  work  out  a 
little  routine  that  I  hoped  might  hold  an  audience.  It 
began  with  some  behind-the-scenes  stuff  about  Holly¬ 
wood  and  making  the  picture,  gossipy  anecdotes,  recol- 
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lections  of  Freddie  Marcli,  Myma  Loy  and  so  on.  Then 
I  played  Tea  for  Two  on  the  piano  with  my  hooks,  the 
number  Hoagy  Carmichael  had  taught  me.  Finally  I 
wound  up  with  a  plea  for  democracy,  racial  understand¬ 
ing  and  unity. 

I  knew  the  moment  I  got  out  there  on  the  stage  I 
wasn't  '‘right"  for  the  part.  My  act  was  dull,  pointless, 
awkward.  I  knew  it  and  I'm  sure  my  audiences  knew  it, 
too.  But  they  were  very  kind  to  me.  They  didn't  boo  or 
hiss  me  as  I  deserved;  instead  they  gave  me  a  big  hand. 
That  week,  however,  the  Oriental  Theater  did  the  worst 
business  in  its  entire  history. 

I  felt  pretty  miserable  about  the  whole  thing.  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  taking  money  under  false 
pretenses:  I  had  no  more  business  being  out  there  “en¬ 
tertaining"  than  I  had  at  the  controls  of  a  B-29. 

I  didn't  know  it  then,  but  the  chain  reaction  was  still 
at  work  for  me.  Around  the  middle  of  the  week  an  old 
friend  of  Jerry's  named  Lou  Sidman  dropped  in  to  see 
one  of  the  acts.  Lou,  it  turned  out,  was  now  working  in 
Denver  for  the  Anti-Defamation  League.  While  waiting 
in  the  wings  he  caught  my  act  and  was  quite  impressed 
with  what  I  had  to  say  about  brotherhood,  tolerance 
and  democracy.  It  was  squarely  in  line  with  what  the 
League  had  been  working  and  fighting  for  since  1913. 
A  part  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  worldwide  Jewish  charitable 
organization,  its  primary  purpose  had  been  to  combat 
anti-Semitism.  But  gradually  its  aims  had  broadened 
and  now  it  was  more  concerned  with  improving  rela- 
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tions  among  all  races  and  religions  in  the  United  States, 
rather  than  just  fighting  anti-Semitism  alone.  Through  an 
evolutionary  process  it  had  arrived  at  the  realization  that 
the  Jewish  minority  problem  was  intimately  linked  with 
all  other  minority  problems,  Catholic,  Negro,  Mexican, 
Itahan  and  so  on.  It  had  accordingly  substituted  a  posi¬ 
tive  approach  for  a  negative  one.  Instead  of  being  merely 
against  something,  it  was  working  for  all  those  ideas 
and  principles  which  promoted  democracy  and  freedom. 
Recognizing  that  discrimination  against  Negroes  and 
Cathohcs  ultimately  produced  discrimination  against 
Jews,  the  League  had  dedicated  itself  to  the  proposition 
that  better  relations  between  Jew  and  Gentile  could 
be  gained  only  through  cultivatiag  friendship  between 
Cathohc  and  Protestant,  Negro  and  white  and  all  the 
other  miuority  groups.  During  World  War  II  it  had 
worked  closely  and  devotedly  with  the  government  to 
help  fight  the  Nazi  FiEth  Columns  in  this  country.  Its 
investigative  and  pubhc  relations  branches  had  labored 
mightily  to  battle  Hitler’s  espionage  and  propaganda 
machines. 

The  League  was  holding  its  annual  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  that  week.  The  morning  after  Lou  Sid- 
man  caught  my  act  he  told  Herbert  Lizt,  ADL’s  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Special  Events,  about  it  and  urged  him  to  sign 
me  up  to  work  for  them.  Lizt  didn’t  lose  any  time.  That 
afternoon  he  was  in  the  theater  and  backstage  to  talk 
to  me.  He  told  me  how  moved  and  impressed  he  was 
with  what  I  had  said.  It  was  exactly  what  the  League 
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had  been  attempting  to  do.  Would  I  be  willing  to  go 
around  saying  the  same  thing  to  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students?  He  didn’t  want  me  to  talk  anti-anti- 
Semitism,  or  anti-anti-Cathohcism  or  anti-anything.  ‘We 
don’t  have  to  attack  the  hate-peddler,”  he  said.  “All  we 
have  to  do  is  remind  our  people  of  their  heritage.  They 
have  sense  enough  to  know  what  is  best  for  them.” 

He  made  it  clear  the  ADL  would  make  no  attempt  to 
tell  me  what  to  say  or  to  influence  or  censor  me.  I  would 
be  a  free  agent.  They  would  place  all  their  extensive 
research  facilities  at  my  disposal,  also  give  me  clerical 
assistance  and  arrange  all  the  details  of  my  lecture  tours. 
I  would  be  required  to  give  seven  weekly  talks  to  school 
groups  for  which  I  would  be  paid  very  Httle. 

That  was  the  part  that  hurt.  I  was  willing— I  was  even 
eager— to  make  sacrifices  for  what  I  believed  in.  But  to 
give  up  $1,500  a  week!  That  was  asking  a  lot.  After  all, 
I  had  to  consider  my  family,  too. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ADL  sounded  good  to  me.  It 
stood  and  fought  for  the  same  things  I  did.  And  Herb 
Lizt  sounded  good  to  me  also.  I  liked  his  easy,  pleasant 
httle  moon  face  and  his  gentle,  friendly  smile.  He  was 
my  kind  of  people. 

It  wasn’t  an  easy  decision  to  make.  I  asked  him  if  I 
could  sleep  on  it  overnight  and  he  said  that  I  could  take 
as  long  as  I  liked.  I  spent  a  restless  night,  wrestling  with 
the  problem  and  in  the  morning  I  called  Herb  and  told 
him  I  would  work  for  him. 

I  washed  out  the  rest  of  my  bookings— it  broke  Jerry’s 
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heart,  though  he  had  to  agree  I  had  to  do  what  I  felt 
was  right— except  for  the  following  week  in  BuflPalo.  It 
was  too  late  to  cancel  that  one.  Then  I  headed  for  New 
York  and  Herb’s  office  and  my  new  assignment. 

It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  find  out  I  hadn’t  made  a 
mistake.  Joining  up  with  the  ADL  was  one  of  the  wisest 
things  I’d  ever  done.  Working  with  youngsters  gave  me 
a  tremendous  lift.  There  was  something  thrilling  and 
immensely  gratifying  about  talking  to  a  bunch  of  teen¬ 
agers.  They  were  on  their  toes  every  second  of  the  way. 
Unlike  many  of  their  elders,  they  were  always  alert  and 
alive,  eager  for  knowledge  and  equally  eager  and  quick 
to  detect  phoniness,  flabby  thinking  and  deceit.  Early 
in  my  ADL  career  I  discovered  it  was  futile  to  try  to 
sell  them  any  propaganda  ideas  or  to  high-pressure  them 
into  believing  anything.  All  I  tried  to  do  was  help  them 
think  clearly,  in  a  straight  line.  I  tried  to  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  thinking  out  their  problems,  of 
not  reacting  to  them  emotionally,  of  not  trying  to  solve 
them  by  catch  phrases,  pat  formulas,  slogans  or  head¬ 
lines.  Most  of  all  I  urged  them  to  shun  thinking  along 
cast-iron  'party  lines,”  be  they  Communist,  Republican, 
Democratic,  labor,  management  or  any  other.  I  pleaded 
with  them  to  try  to  study  and  decide  every  question  on 
its  own  merits. 

I  told  them  my  own  story.  Not  that  it  was  of  any 
great  importance  in  itself.  It  simply  possessed  a  certain 
measure  of  symbolic  significance.  I  told  them  about  los¬ 
ing  my  hands,  and  about  how  I  had  to  wrestle  with  the 
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devil  in  order  to  conquer  my  fears  of  the  Outside.  I  told 
them  how  I  had  had  to  struggle  to  learn  the  difference 
between  being  crippled  and  handicapped.  Then  I 
pointed  out  that  unless  and  until  a  man  could  learn  to 
think  true,  to  see  clearly  and  beat  down  his  mean,  nar¬ 
row,  blind  hates,  he  was  much  worse  off  than  the  physi¬ 
cally  disabled.  By  dint  of  patience,  perseverance,  hard 
work  and  practice  we  could  overcome  our  handicaps. 
But  a  man  who  was  mentally  and  spiritually  crippled 
was  hcked  for  keeps. 

Over  and  over  again  I  kept  repeating  the  same  thing: 
Analyze,  weigh,  ponder,  study  everything  you  hear, 
read  and  see.  Take  nothing  for  granted.  Accept  no  one's 
word  on  an\i;hing.  Think— think— THINK!  And  never 
stop  thinking! 

I  told  them  it  was  not  only  their  responsibility  to  rea¬ 
son  carefully,  but  it  was  in  their  owm  self-interest  also. 
Decisions  made  on  any  otlier  basis  were  invariably 
costly,  and  public  issues  determined  by  hysteria  or  in¬ 
difference  were  imsound.  I  stressed  the  fact  that  they 
had  an  obhgation  to  themselves  to  examine  all  ques¬ 
tions  and  then  to  vote  on  them,  and  never  to  stop  vot¬ 
ing,  as  intelligently  as  they  could.  I  told  tliem  that  the 
only  real  difference  between  democracy  and  dictator¬ 
ship  lay  in  one  thing— the  secret  baUot.  Armed  with  that 
and  wielding  it  with,  wisdom,  restraint  and  understand¬ 
ing,  the  people  could  always  control  their  government. 
I  told  them  a  story  that  Ned  Shugrue,  die  director  of 
the  Freedom  Train,  had  once  told  me.  There  were  three 
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neighboring  towns  in  Texas  that  never  tinned  out  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  their  qualified  voters  in  any 
election.  Then  the  Freedom  Train  came  to  one  of  the 
towns,  but  not  the  others.  In  the  next  election  the  town 
that  had  been  visited  turned  out  a  seventy-eight  per 
cent  vote  while  the  other  two  only  turned  out  their 
usual  twenty  per  cent. 

That,  I  felt,  was  a  sad  commentary  on  our  people. 
There  was  no  reason  why  a  trainload  of  historic  docu¬ 
ments  should  be  needed  to  make  Americans  exercise 
their  precious  privilege  of  voting  and  protecting  their 
freedoms  and  hberties.  Milhons  of  men  Hving  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  would  pay  dearly— yes,  even  with 
their  fives— to  enjoy  that  privilege. 

I  told  them  we  had  little  to  fear  so  long  as  we  thought 
out  our  problems  and  voted.  We  had  little  to  fear  so 
long  as  we  stopped  thinking  of  ourselves  as  members 
of  pressure  groups,  blocs,  classes,  so  long  as  we  stopped 
thinking  in  versus  terms— labor  versus  management, 
Protestant  versus  Catholic,  white  versus  Negro. 

The  thmg  I  tried  to  get  across  to  my  young  listeners 
was  that  I  wanted  them  to  get  the  picture  straight,  to 
keep  their  terms  from  getting  confused  and  muddled 
up  by  a  lot  of  sentimentalizing,  idealizing  and  over¬ 
simplification.  I  asked  them  to  stop  thinking  in  terms  of 
Little  People,  big  people,  labor,  management,  Gen¬ 
tile,  Jew,  Cathofic,  Protestant,  white  or  black.  I  asked 
them  to  thiok  of  themselves  only  and  always  as  Ameri¬ 
cans.  That  was,  I  knew,  a  platitude  perhaps,  but  I  felt 
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it  was  something  that  could  not  be  stated  and  restated 
too  often.  I  felt  that  the  only  question  they  should  ever 
ask  themselves  was:  Is  this  good  for  us  as  Americans? 
Not  that  I  wanted  to  see  our  people  drilled  into  any 
sort  of  state-imposed  unanimity.  I  was  all  for  discussion, 
debate,  free  exchange  of  ideas,  no  matter  how  violent 
or  extreme.  But  I  beheved  that  such  arguments  should 
not  start  with  the  proposition:  Will  this  benefit  us  as 
workers,  as  stockholders,  as  veterans,  as  Protestants  or 
Jews?  Rather  it  should  have  as  its  starting  point:  Will 
this  benefit  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world? 

The  reaction  to  these  ideas  was  more  than  gratify¬ 
ing;  it  was  tremendously  thrilling.  The  youngsters  re¬ 
sponded  immediately  and  emphatically.  Not  aU  of  them 
agreed  \vixh  everything  I  said,  of  course.  That  was  be¬ 
side  the  point.  The  important  thing  was  that  I  was  stir¬ 
ring  them  up,  making  them  think,  and  that  was  all  I 
was  seekino;  to  do.  And  I  could  tell  I  was  succeedincr 
from  the  questions  they  would  ask.  I  could  tell  just 
from  looking  into  their  faces.  I  had  been  speaking  in 
pubhc  long  enough  by  this  time  to  know  whether  an 
audience  was  ahve  just  by  the  way  it  applauded.  Most 
of  the  youngsters  I  spoke  to  were  very"  much  ahve  and 
right  on  top  of  the  ball  during  every  second  of  play. 

I  was  made  acutelv  aware  of  that  the  dav  I  went  to 
Gaiy%  Indiana,  and  spoke  at  seven  high  schools  there. 
It  was  less  than  a  year  after  the  infamous  “school  strike” 
in  which  1,500  high  school  students  had  refused  to  at- 
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tend  classes  because  three  Negro  children  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  their  school.  Frank  Sinatra  had  been  there 
only  a  few  months  before  and  had  been  booed  and 
hissed  off  the  stage.  I  admit,  I  was  rather  worried  when 
I  discovered  the  x\DL  had  booked  me  to  speak  tliere. 
After  all,  I  couldn't  even  sing. 

The  dilemma  that  faced  me  was  whether  to  let  them 
have  it  straight,  without  pulling  any  punches,  or  whether 
to  soft-pedal.  I  didn't  like  getting  a  face  full  of  ripe 
tomatoes  anv  more  than  the  next  fellow.  And  then  I  had 
to  ask  myself,  “If  you're  not  going  to  lay  it  on  the  line, 
wily  bother  talking  at  all?"  I  really  had  no  choice.  I  laid 
it  right  on  the  line;  I  gave  them  both  barrels.  In  words 
of  one  syllable  I  told  them  what  I  thought  of  their 
strike  and  tlie  spirit  that  had  animated  it.  I  was  careful, 
however,  not  to  single  out  the  offending  school  by 
name;  I  denounced  the  strike  in  all  seven.  I  did  that  for 
tsvo  reasons:  First,  I  felt  that  although  it  had  happened 
in  only  one  school,  it  could  have  easily  happened  in  all; 
second,  I  didn’t  want  to  put  the  guilty  students  in  the 
pillory.  I  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  be  imdemo- 
cratic,  un-American  and  un-Christian,  that  was  their 
business.  I  couldn't  and  wouldn't  presume  to  tell  them 
what  to  think.  Put  from  their  owm  selfish  standpoint  it 
w^as  stupid  to  be  intolerant.  It  just  didn’t  pay.  That 
Negro  kid  they  might  try  to  keep  out  could  very  weU 
turn  out  to  be  a  winning  football  star.  Or  that  Catholic 
girl,  w^ho  w^as  being  snubbed,  might  be  a  fine  bet  for  the 
next  dramatic  club  show.  Or  that  Jewish  boy  might 
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make  a  fine  editor  for  the  school  paper.  I  didn’t  spare 
them  and  when  I  had  finished  they  surprised  me  by 
cheering  and  applauding  enthusiastically.  It  made  me 
realize,  more  than  ever  before,  that  the  yoimg  people  of 
America  have  more  horse  sense  than  their  elders  think. 
They  have  the  courage  to  admit  their  mistakes  and  the 
intelligence  to  correct  them. 

That  day  in  Gary  stands  out  vividly,  warmly,  in  my 
memory.  But  there  were  many  other  highlights  equally 
thrilling  and  deeply  satisfying  during  that  year.  There 
was  the  day  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  a 
war  memorial  service  in  a  Bronx  high  school.  I  still  re¬ 
member  that  morning.  I  still  remember  how  moved  I 
was  by  hearing  those  boys  and  girls  pledge  themselves 
to  helping  to  make  this  a  better,  more  peaceful  world. 
I  felt  honored  to  talk  to  them.  I  felt  as  though  I  was 
being  allowed  to  aid,  in  my  small  way,  in  the  birth  of 
a  new,  stronger,  perhaps  finer  world. 

But  the  scene  that  lives  most  greenly  in  my  memory 
was  the  night  of  October  20, 1947,  when  I  spoke  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  first  war  dead 
being  returned  from  the  Pacific.  Although  I  have  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  speaking  in  public,  I  make  no 
claims  to  being  any  kind  of  orator.  Tm  just  a  fellow 
with  some  things  on  his  chest  and  I  like  to  get  them  off. 
I Ve  never  prepared  a  talk.  I Ve  never  used  a  script  or 
notes.  Anything  I  say  is  off  the  cuff.  As  a  result,  I  rarely 
recall  what  I  ve  said  at  any  given  time  or  place.  Which 
is  probably  just  as  well.  But  that  Chicago  speech,  if  you 
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can  call  it  that,  stays  with  me.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it  Perhaps  because  what 
I  said  that  night  summed  up  so  many  things  I  most 
deeply  beUeve. 

The  ceremonv  was  noble  and  memorable.  As  the  flag- 
draped  caskets  were  slowly  rolled  out  onto  Soldier’s 
Field  on  caissons  drawn  bv  an  honor  guard  of  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines,  the  vast  stadium  \\as  plunged  into 
darkness.  For  an  endless  moment  the  sreat  throns^  stood 
silent  beneath  the  stars.  Then  a  hrmdred  thousand  tapers 
clutched  bv  a  hundred  thousand  hands  shone  through 
the  gloom,  casting  their  pale,  sad  hght  onto  a  hundred 
thousand  pale,  sad  faces.  Before  the  platform  crowded 
\^ath  celebrities  the  dead  were  dra^vn  up  in  their  last 
formation.  Ahve,  they  could  have  never  come  \\~ithm 
rancre  of  these  s^reat  ones.  Now  thev  were  the  mute  ob- 
jects  of  their  praise.  Generals  and  admirals,  churchmen 
and  editors,  pohticians,  bankers,  actors  and  just  plain 
people  had  gathered  to  pay  homage  to  them.  Admiral 
James  Foskett,  the  personal  representative  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  paid  honor  to  their  deeds. 
The  Governor  of  Illinois,  Dwight  Green,  spoke  mov- 
incrlv  of  their  sacrifice.  “Out  of  their  consecration.”  he 
said,  “let  us  gain  a  heightened  sense  of  the  digniti’  of 
our  heritage.” 

I  was  the  last  to  speak.  As  weU  as  I  can  remember  it 
today  I  said,  “I  wonder  \^Tiat  these  men  to  whom  we 
pay  tribute  tonight— these  men  who  he  before  us  now— 
I  wonder  what  thev  would  sav  here  if  thev  could  stand 
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before  you  and  speak  to  you,  as  I  do  now.  I  feel  certain 
they  would  tell  you  to  forget  all  the  high,  resounding 
phrases  that  have  been  uttered  so  many,  many  times 
before— phrases  that  mean  httle  or  nothing  now— phrases 
that  have  never  meant  very  much,  really.  I  think  they 
would  say  to  you,  men  and  women  of  America:  ‘Keep 
faith  with  us!  Make  sure  that  we  have  not  died  for 
nothing.  Make  sme  the  work  we  began  is  finished.  Pray 
—work— fight— to  build  a  nation  that  will  stand,  united 
and  strong  and  beautiful,  that  will  work  for  peace  al¬ 
ways,  that  will  give  the  world  that  faith,  that  hope  and 
leadership  it  so  desperately  needs.  This  is  your  duty  to 
us,  the  war  dead  of  America.’  That  is  what  I  think  they 
would  say  to  you  tonight. 

“As  each  of  us  goes  to  bed  tonight,  let  us  think  of 
these  men  lying  here  before  us  now.  Let  us  think  of 
what  they  have  done  for  all  of  us.  Let  us  think  of  what 
they  have  given.  And  God  help  us  to  remember  that  if 
we  fail  them,  we  fail  ourselves.” 

I  think  it  was  Emerson  who  said  that  a  man’s  weak¬ 
ness  is  often  his  greatest  strength.  Waking  up  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  bed  at  Camp  Mackall  to  find  that  I  had  no  hands, 
I  wasn’t  quite  ready  to  believe  that.  But  in  the  years 
since  then  I  have  discovered  and  rediscovered  that  truth 
over  and  over  again. 

There  is  nothing  startlingly  new  in  that,  I  know.  It 
is  a  truism  as  old  as  man,  nor  was  Emerson  the  first  to 
state  it.  I’m  sure.  Yet  it  is  a  stark  fact  that  can  be,  that 
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must  be,  repeated  constantly  so  long  as  there  are  binnan 
beings  on  this  earth.  In  one  way  or  another,  each  of  us 
must  pass  through  the  fires  at  least  once  in  his  lifetime. 
Each  of  us  must  find  out  for  himself  that  his  handicaps, 
his  failures  and  shortcomings  must  be  conquered  or  else 
he  must  perish. 

I  suppose  it  is  natural  that  people  should  demand 
that  every  story,  no  matter  how  hiunble  and  insignifi¬ 
cant,  have  its  moral,  its  lesson,  its  message.  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  is  possible  to  ^\Tap  up  a  man’s  life  that 
neatly  and  say:  Here  is  what  it  means.  But  if  you  can, 
I  have  a  feeling  that  mine  might  prove  the  deep,  abid¬ 
ing  truth  of  Emerson’s  words.  My  weakness— my  hand- 
lessness— my  sense  of  inferiority— has  turned  out  to  be 
my  greatest  strength.  I  didn’t  think  so  at  the  time  it 
happened  and  I  don’t  think  I’d  ever  willingly  lose  my 
hands,  if  I  had  it  to  do  aU  over  agaiu.  But  ha\dng  lost 
them,  I  feel  that  perhaps  I  have  gained  many  fine  things 
I  might  never  have  had  with  them.  In  a  purely  material 
sense,  I  know  I  am  better  off  than  I  ever  was  before. 
But  that  is  not  the  important  thing.  The  important  thing 
is  that  this  seeming  disaster  has  brought  me  a  priceless 
wealth  of  the  spirit  that  I  am  sure  I  could  never  have 
possessed  otherwise.  I  have  enjoyed  a  life  that  has  been 
full  and  rich  and  rewarding,  a  life  that  has  had  a  mean¬ 
ing  and  depth  it  never  had  before.  I  am  ver\^  grateful. 

People  like  to  feel  sorry  for  me.  I  suppose  that’s  only 
natural,  too.  Once  it  used  to  bother  me  but  it  doesn’t 
any  more.  It  isn’t  important  now  w’hat  or  how  anyone 
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feels  about  my  being  without  hands.  The  only  thing 
that  matters  is  that  I Ve  learned  to  live  without  them 
and  that  I  have  mastered  my  handicap,  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  it  master  me. 

Actually,  perhaps,  instead  of  pitying  me,  people 
should  envy  me.  IVe  been  lucky.  Every  day  I  find  others 
who  are  much  worse  off  than  I.  I  don’t  mean  only  the 
physically  disabled.  I  don’t  mean  only  men  and  women 
minus  limbs,  paraplegics,  spastics  and  all  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  cancer,  infantile  paralysis  and  other  dread  dis¬ 
eases.  I  mean,  also,  those  thousands  and  millions  who 
must  wrestle  with  their  frustrations,  compulsions,  in¬ 
hibitions  and  mental  handicaps  of  one  kind  or  another. 
I  feel  sorry  for  them.  They  haven’t  been  as  fortunate  as 
I.  Their  disabilities  have  mastered  them. 

There  is  no  easy  formula  for  a  happy  living.  Anyone 
who  says  he  has  one  is  either  joking  or  lying.  Even  if  I 
could,  I  have  no  intention  or  desire  of  putting  forth  any 
patented,  neatly  packaged  recipe  of  my  own.  But  there 
is  one  simple  thought  I  should  like  to  pass  on,  if  I  may. 
It  is  no  surefire  prescription  for  happiness;  it  is  not  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bring  any  bluebirds  singing  in  your  back¬ 
yard.  I  offer  it  merely  because  I  have  found  it  can  help 
prevent  much  vain  regret  and  self-defeat.  I  set  it  down 
earlier  in  these  pages,  but  I  believe  it  will  bear  repeti¬ 
tion:  It  is  not  what  you  have  lost,  but  what  you  have 
left  that  counts.  Too  many  of  us  squander  precious  en¬ 
ergy,  time  and  courage  dreaming  of  things  that  were 
and  never  can  be  again,  instead  of  dedicating  ourselves 
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to  realities  and  the  heavy  tasks  of  today.  I  think  I  can 
speak  with  some  authority  on  this  subject.  I  wasted 
many  weary  months  trying  to  wishfully  think  back  a 
pair  of  hands. 

If  this  story  has  any  value  or  meaning  at  all— and  I 
say  this  in  all  humility  and  sincerity— it  is  only  because 
it  confirms  once  again  an  ancient  truth:  that  man's  spirit 
is  the  most  powerful  force  for  good  on  earth. 

People  frequently  marvel  at  the  things  I  can  do  with 
my  hooks.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  marvelous.  But  the  thing 
I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  is  that  I  was  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  utter  disaster  and  master  it.  For  me,  that 
was  and  is  the  all-important  fact— that  the  human  soul, 
beaten  down,  overwhelmed,  faced  by  complete  failure 
and  ruin,  can  still  rise  up  against  imbearable  odds  and 
triumph. 
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